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I arrived, and welcomed me very cordially. 
Surrounded by his graceful wife and beauti- 
ful daughters, the old himself a 
picture. He is a thorough German in ap- 
pearance, has a full rounded forehead, clear 


nan Was 


handsome features, a strong beardless chin, 
a sensitive mouth, unobscured by the mus- 
I have called him an old man, but 
one could hardly guess his age. His hair is 
not yet gray, the large frame is yet full of 
vitality, and the eye has the sparkle of 
youth. The accompanying picture is from 
one he gave me of himself, and represents 
him somewhat younger than when I 
but it is the best portrait of him I 
have seen. The room in which we sat was 
with engravings of his pictures 
life and works of Goethe. I had 
come from Oberammergau, and he 
charming account of his visit 
The P 
sion Play had, he thought, lost its simplic- 
ty and its barbaric flavor since so many 
English dilettanti had been visiting 
criticising it. ‘‘ When I saw it, there 
a series of moving pictures, presented with 
intense religious feeling, 


tache. 


Saw 
him, 


adorned 
from the 
just 
gave me a 


as- 


there some thirty years before. 


and 
were 


invested with ra- 
diant colors, and gazed upon by the peas- 
ants with a silent fervor which was shared 
by all. The very homeliness of the acting 
rendered it more impressive, because more 
And these traits, with the grandeurs 
of Nature around us—the solemn mountains 
with their snow, the rising sun, the trees, 
the birds—made together a memorable pic- 
ture.” (Iremembered having thought, when 
looking upon one of Kaulbach’s sacred pic- 
tures, that he had been somewhat influenced 
by the Oberammergau tableaux, unless, in- 
deed, they had been taking hints from him.) 
[ could well understand, after this visit, that 
Kaulbach’s influence upon art had been to a 
large extent due to his personal presence and 
juick personal sympathies. Every student 
und lover of art he welcomes to his atelier, 
and converses kindly with all. This is the 
more remarkable from the fact that his mind 
is always burgeoning with new ideas. While 
he was conversing I saw his fingers at work, 
as with an invisible pencil. I mentioned 
this to one of his most intimate friends, and 
he said: “ You are right. Kaulbach’s mind 
is every instant conceiving new ideas, and 


real. 


his dreams are of artistic images. He passes 
his leisure hours sketching such thoughts, 
and there number of such 
things in his house. These sketches Kanl- 
bach will leave behind him will be among 
the most valuable treasures of art.” 

I can not help thinking that it is to Cor- 
nelius and King Ludwig—his instructor and 
his patron—that we owe the early direction 
of Kaulbach’s genius to the half- biblical, 
half-barbarous subjects with which he has 
covered many walls. These all come 
from Raphael’s “ Last Judgment.” “There 


are now a vast 


SO 
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is,” wrote Byron from Rome, “a set of Ger- 
mans here who let their hair grow to imi. 
tate Raphael. If they were to cut it off 
make it into brushes, and paint like him, jt 
would be more german to the matter.” Cop. 
nelius was then in Rome. His “ Last Jude- 
ment” is now in Ludwig’s Church, Munich 

not comparable in power or originality 
to Kaulbach’s “ Destruction of Jerusalem.” 
which covers a whole wall in the New Pina- 
kothek, but showing us exactly what ga 
the latter his first impressions as to subjects, 

Of this great painting by Kaulbach, thy 
“Destruction of Jerusalem,” there has been 
much said, and there have been many ex- 
treme criticisms on each side concerning it. 
On first seeing it, there can be few who wil] 


Ve 


not feel impressed by a certain majesty in its 


design and by its lustre. One who has seen 
it can at once appreciate the account given 
by Hans Christian Andersen of the feeling it 
awakened in him. “ This was the first time.” 
he wrote, “during my residence in Municl 
that I felt myself really happy, and pene- 
trated by great and powerful thoughts, and 
it was this picture which diffused such ; 
sunshine over my soul. Every thing whic] 
I had lately seen, the works of other young 
painters, appeared as mere sketches in com 
parison with this work. I had that sort of 
feeling which one has when, after having 
been occupied with some little farce, poem, 
or novel of every-day life, one turns to 
Dante’s ‘Divina Comedia,’ or to Goethe's 
‘Faust. And yet it was only in cartoon, 
and not at all finished, that I saw this grand 
work, which assuredly in the end will have 
such a place assigned to it as the world has 
given to Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.’” 

The vast picture has for its central figure 
Titus driving in triumph over the ruins of 
Jerusalem. The desolation of the proud city 
visible in the ruin of its buildings is visible 
even more in the terror and anguish of the 
cowering women and the fury of despair 
which has seized the resisting men. But 
just above this earthly drama a supernatu- 
ral one passes. In the heaven above the 
falling city are depicted the five great proph- 
ets who foretold its doom looking down upon 
the fulfillment of their words. There are 
angels of vengeance trooping out of the sky, 
with swords of flame, to join with the Roman 
conqueror in executing the Divine wrath 
upon the devoted inhabitants ; while anoth- 
er set of gentler angels are guiding the 
Christians in safety from the scenes of woe. 
There are two conspicuous episodes of the 
tragedy: one is the driving out by demons 
of the Wandering Jew; a second is the sepa- 
ration of the Christian children from the 
children of unbelievers, the latter being 
doomed to the fate of their parents. On¢ 
of the unbelievers’ children is pleading with 
an angel to be taken along with the little 
Christians, and the benignant countenance 
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if the angel implies that the request may be 
vyanted. Another is the sacrifice of an ani- 
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| 
| 


ous growth in Italy, and in the last country 
alone has it purely inspired art through sim- 


nal victim, by a Roman priest, on the altar} ple love. How much freer, how much more 


if the Temple of Jehovah. 


| 


brilliant, is Kaulbach in his classical—in- 


Now one need only study long enough | finitely more in his German—subhjects than 
the manner in which the supernatural ele- in his cartoons of the “ Destruction of Jern- 


nent enters into this picture to understand 
iow asimilar introduction of it into so many 
mportant pictures thirty years ago led to the 
( xu tion of realism. Setting aside any ques- 
ion of the supernatural in art in itself, one 


vill surely feel that it is always in danger | 


if obtruding upon the eye in too distinet 
eatures. To be effective, the supernatural 
nust partake of the shadowy and vague ele- 
ments which alone contrast it with the def- 


salem” and the “Fall of Babel!” In the 


iradiant frescoes of the Berlin Museum one 


| 
| 
| 
| 


feels the whole life of the races whose relics 
are shelved beneath, reproduced and trans- 


| figured. I have seen the great stairway 


there, stretching from the bottom to the top 


| of the building, covered with a crowd of hu- 


man beings transformed to motionless stat- 


| ues under the spell of those splendid proces- 


niteness and solidity of things natural. The | 


wgel or the demon must not lift its veil so 
far as to disclose limitable form and expres- 
sion. Even the old device of fixing wings 
to the shoulders of a being otherwise human 
vill not answer ; it is either unphysiological, 
being really a four-armed man or woman, or 
tis painfully suggestive of a predatory bird 


t work upon the back of the figure. Nor | 


an the supernatural satisfy the sense of 
weauty when its work is repulsive to the 
noral sense. In Kaulbach’s picture this is 
iot the case with the angels of vengeance, 
f the point of view be assumed that their 
vengeance is just; but it is the case where 
the innocent children of the unbelievers are 
divided off for destruction by the angels. At 


sions of the gods of Hesiod and the heroes 
of Homer; and in the room of Norse antiq- 
uities, where the whole Heimskringla, the 
wonders of Walhalla, the weird grandeur of 
Nornir and Frost Giants, and the celestial 
beauty of Freyja and Bertha, are portrayed 
on ceiling and cornice, the mind feels the 
full glory of the imagination of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach. These are the first touches and 
tints of human feeling which softened the 
rugged face of hard Necessity in the frozen 


North—giant, or dwarf, or elfin snow-maid- 


ny rate, it is the introduction of dogmatic | 


theology in a form in which its appeal can 
not be to that sense of beauty whose uni- 
versality represents the liberty of art while 
issigning its limits. Thus Michael Angelo’s 
‘Last Judgment,” though an expression of 
religious faith in one of its ethnical forms, 
yet preserves universality: it is translatable 
into any and every faith which recognizes 
he inviolable justice of the universe, and 


recognizes the abyss between Right and | 


Wrong, whether expressed in the conflict of 

rmuzd and Ahriman, or in the coldest scien- 
tific statement of natural laws. Where in 
this painting the supernatural appears chief- 
ly as a suggestion, and as an untheological 
superstition—that is, in the setting out of 
the Wandering Jew upon his endless jour- 
neyings—the effect is weird and impressive 
without being offensive. 

Mr. Ruskin once said that over German re- 
ligious pictures the inscription, “ See how 
pious Lam,” can be read at a glance by any 
‘lear-sighted person, while over French and 
English religious pictures the inscription, 
‘See how impious I am,” is equally legible. 
if any one would fully appreciate the depth 
and truth of this satire, let him pass through 
the Old and the New Pinakotheks, and com- 
pare the religious pictures of the Italians 
with those of the other races mentioned. 
Christianity conquered the Northern na- 
tions, but it had a comparatively spontane- 


en: but each has a long future. What does 
a little brown seed, sleeping under the frost- 
ed sod, dream of the lustrous glory to be 
evolved from it? In his Norse gods and 
goddesses Kaulbach most cunningly blends 
the traces of primal rudeness of strength 
with the last ideal touches which tell of 
blue skies and bright galaxies watching 
over and subtly moulding the wild forces, 
first-born of Chaos. 

It is Kaulbach’s matchless power of draw- 
ing which has made his fame. I do not, 
however, agree with the disparagements of 
his colors so rife in England, and, indeed, in 
Germany—that is, not so far as his frescoes 
are concerned. Admitting that they are con- 
ventional, they show a keen perception of 
the relation of colors to open and lumi- 
nous spaces, and the effect is generally very 
good. The great rainbow path which, in 
the Berlin frescoes, connects the divinities 
with the world of heroes and poets shines 
with a true celestial radiance, and Homer, 
steered by the sibyl to the shore of sages and 
poets, is portrayed with great feeling as to 
the harmony of colors. Kaulbach has some- 
times been said to be more French than Ger- 
man; but it seems to me quite a misjudg- 
ment. How any one can think so who 
has examined his Goethe drawings, or his 
illustrations of Reinecke Fuchs, I can not 
imagine. In these there are all the play 
of the German imagination, and all the pe- 
culiarities of German humor. But if any 
one would know how deeply Teutonic is 
Kaulbach’s genius, let him pass an evening 
in Auerbach’s Keller at Leipsic, where the 
artist has told on the walls the old legend 
of Faust, Mephistopheles, and Gretchen, in a 
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face, even without his corresponding action 
in keeping the guests back, reports his de- 
sire that the king shall be undisturbed: 
while, as the king draws Anne toward him 
the court fool passing out leans toward tly 
two and touches the guitar. The face of 
the fool, his keen eye, the mere touch }y 
gives the guitar—for we at once feel it is ; 
mere touch—are all very spirited. But th 


|representative picture of Piloty and hi 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


way which Gounod has vainly aspired to do | 
in the kindred art. In these exquisite cellar | 
frescoes it has been impossible to obtain ei- | 
ther the light or the distance necessary for | 
the true fresco effect; but in the strong, | 
deep delineations the old legendary spot | 
seems to be haunted again by the characters 
which emerged from the darkness only once | 
before—when Goethe sat there with his fel- 
low-students around him. 

Of Piloty I can write with less confidence, 
having seen but few of his pictures. Un- 
doubtedly the sceptre is passing into his 
hand, and already the “ Piloty school” is a | 
defined and vigorous one. It is really the 
school of Delaroche grafted on a German 
stock, so far as the subjects it loves and the 
elaboration of its design are concerned; but 
it has originality inits treatment of color, and 
more especially in its impressive distinct- 
ness of detail under even shadowy atmos- | 
pheres. In some respects Piloty is almost a 
pre-Raphaclist—in his love of massive deep 
color, his love of my stical touches, and in | 
his physiognomical treatment of scenes rep- | 
resenting human feeling or character. His 
“Nero amidst the Ruins of Rome” has the as- 
pect of some wild force of nature ; his “ Gali- 
Jeo in Prison” has a depth that is sublime ; 
his ‘‘Columbus” has the forehead and eye 
of a transcendentalist. Critics in Munich | 
speak highly of his “ Prince of Anhalt bring- 
ing News of the Battle of Weissenburg,” | 
which belongs to Judge Probasco, of Cin- 
cinnati. Another of his pictures has gone to 
America, namely, his “Henry VIII. and | 
Anne Boleyn,” having been purchased, as I 
hear, by a Mr. Wolf, of New York. This | 
picture gives a very fine idea of Piloty’s force | 
in faces. The wily old Cardinal Wolsey’s | 


room. 


school is “Seni vor Wallenstein.” Sony 
who have seen his later work, “ Julius Ciesy; 
with the Conspirators’—a picture I hay: 
not seen—declare that the best of his works: 
but certainly no lover of art can look upon 
this wonderful painting of Seni discovering 
the dead Wallenstein without feeling th 
spell of genius. The face of the dead war- 
rior is not that of Schiller’s hero—that coun- 
tenance to which Max looked as to the fac 
of a god; it is the head and front of a pre- 
destined leader in a perplexed drama, at 
whose tragical end he has fallen like heart- 
weary Hamlet. The pride and the majesty 
of Lucifer blend in this dead face with a no- 
ble purity. On his finger shines a gem that 
flashes up to the astrologer looking on lik: 
a fatal star. The face of the old Seni look- 
ing upon the fulfillment of his prophecy is 
marked with time and fate, and its thin 
lines, full of human intensity, also suggest 


| some apparition out of the Dark Ages. Thi 
| light of the picture is subdued—such as tut 


great Venetians loved, dreading to try any 
imitation of the sparkle for which only Na- 
ture herself has resources—and yet, though 
I saw it in a dark corner, every line of it was 
clear. The superb cloak upon which the 
dead man lies, and the singularly adroit char- 
acter of its foldings, have excited admiration 
in many countries. When I alluded to th 
wonderful eye for drapery it indicated, Da- 
vid Neal, Piloty’s intimate friend and pupil, 
told me a curious incident concerning it. 
Piloty had for several days been trying to 
arrange the mantle to suit his fancy, but 
found it very difficult. At last he hit upon 


|a disposition of it which he thought would 
janswer, though it did not absolutely suit 


him. Just as he did this the old King Lud- 
wig, who was always fumbling about the 
ateliers of his favorite artists, entered the 
What should he do but straightway 
get his boots into the drapery which Piloty 
had been for several days engaged in arran- 
ging! When the king left, the artist’s court- 
eous smiles changed to a grim look of de- 


| spair, his fist was already being shaken to- 


ward the door through which his Majesty 
had disappeared, when suddenly he paused 
—his eye was lit up—the king’s blundering 
feet had left the drapery in precisely that 
arrangement which the artist had vainly 
tried to make ; and so, just as it was left, it 
was painted. 

I may here express the delight I experi- 
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DAVID NFAL. 


enced in the pictures of Mr. Neal himself, to 
whom I have just referred. This American 
is certainly not surpassed in power as a col- 
orist by any young artist in Munich. He 
isa patient, careful worker, sparing no pains 


to give his designs the completest finish, | 


and in his choice of subjects showing—what 
is rare—originality without too much am- 
bition. A picture he was just finishing of 
an ancient Roman evinced that intense per- 
ception of the physiognomical expression of 


character which is a trait of the Piloty | 


school, and reminded me of one of the heads 
of Rembrandt. Two other pictures of Neal’s 
seemed to me quite fascinating, and would, 
no doubt, be very popular if engraved, al- 
though the effects of light and color in them 
are even more remarkable than the draw- 
ing. They are hunting pieces, representing, in 
one case, the aristocratic huntsman feasting 
in his forest chiteau, with a pretty Friiu- 
lein pouring out his wine in unconscious- 
ness of the admiring glances bestowed upon 
her; in the other, a scene within and one 
without the Jagdschloss—several sportsmen 
in a bright interior at their evening banquet, 
while outside of the door a servant hunts- 
man, encircled with a large hoop, upon which 
falcons are sitting, and deprived by his du- 
ties of the use of his hands, is receiving his 
potations, child-fashion, at the hands of a 
servant-maid, in whose lovely face kindliness 
and drollery are effectively blended. The 
paintings of animals—hounds, hawks, game 
—in these pictures are exceedingly fine. The 
still-life touches in the paraphernalia of the 
hunt are most elaborate and brilliant; and 
the candle-light effects—especially the light 
on the maid’s face from the candle she holds 
(in the Einkehr, as Mr. Neal calls this pic- 
ture)—show avery careful study of the best 
characteristics of Diisseldorf art. Another 
forcible picture, upon which this artist was 
engaged when I saw him, represents Watt 
as a boy, seated in the chimney-corner in 


| the kitchen, studying the phenomena of the 


tea-kettle. His mother opens the door to 
call him to the evening meal, from which he 
has been Through the door she 
opens the rest of the family are seen seated 
around the table. The mother’s handsome 
face wears a half-puzzled, half-impatient ex- 
pression. 


missed, 


The boy has not yet become con- 
scious of her presence. The face of the lat- 
ter was enough to convince me that there 
was no degree of success in the rendering of 
facial expression which Mr. Neal may not 
attain. There is an utter absence of affec- 
tation in his work, and an ability to catch 
and hold that indefinable glamour of a living 
face which is the soul of beauty. Though I 
have said that David Neal is a young man, 
one may easily know that such qualities as 
I have attributed to his work are not to be 
attained by genius alone, nor by having good 
instruction ; a foreground of fais: is 
necessary for an artist in any direction to 
master the secrets of his work. Mr. Neal 
started out from New England—his native 
State is Massachusetts, if I remember rightly 

—as a poor boy, and made his living by en- 
graving for the press, an art which he had 
tanght himself. He had found his way 
through many difficulties to California, where 
theextraordinary fineness of his work induced 
a fellow-workman to say to him that with 
such ability he ought not to be contented 
with the kind of work he was on. But the 
youth had anticipated the advice, and was 
already engaged, in the quiet of his own 
room, on work which represented his deeper 
aspiration. The city of art had power to 
lure him across seas and continents so soon 
as he had earned the means to come. Here 
he was fortunate enough to have an eye 
glance over his shoulder upon some work he 
was engaged on, which was as quick to ap- 
preciate artistic power as any in Munich. 
This was the late Mr. Ainmiiller, an artist of 
fine powers, especially in the painting of 
architectural interiors, but better known to 
the world as the artist who presided until 
his death over the Glasmalerei, where nearly 
all of the modern stained glass is made. Mr. 
Ainmiiller, at once recognizing the genius of 
the American, secnred him the atelier and 
official position in the artistic section of the 
Glasmalerei which he now occupies. The 
friendship of the old artist was followed by 
a closer tie, Mr. Neal having married Ain- 
miiller’s daughter. Piloty also recognized 
the ability of Neal, and has given him in- 
struction more as a younger brother than a 
pupil. From such antecedents, and under 
such auspices, David Neal continues to work 
his way steadfastly, and has already gained 
an esteem among the best artists of Munich 
which must in the end be reflected in the 
admiration of his own country. 

Were I writing a treatise on art in Munich 
it would be necessary for me to mention 
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many whom I must pass over—as Professor 
Lier, the landscape artist; Horscheld, painter 
of Circassian and other Oriental scenes ; and, 
above all, Ramberg, who may be regarded 
as Piloty’s rival-—a wonderful artist in genre 
(Sechwind, who made those beau- | 
tiful frescoes of the Wartburg castle, was a 
Munich artist, but there is no picture of his 
in the city!) But I can not pass from this 
brief mention of particular artists without 
special mention of two works by G. Max, 
which seemed to me to possess the highest ex- | 


piece s. 


cellence. One is a scene from “ Tannhiiuser.” 
Elizabeth is apart, on the edge of a wood, in 
the late night; the castle is lit up in the 
distance; near her a glow-worm sends forth 
its strange beam; a half-moonlight is diffused 
over the scene, and lends its pallor to the 
strong and beautiful face. Another picture 
is one that should be purchased by subscrip- | 
tion and sent to Darwin. It represents the | 
transformation by slumber of a newly cap- | 
turedape. He sleeps on a pallet, and is part- 
ly covered by a blanket. 
around, with tropical trees and scenery paint- 
ed on them to try and beguile the kidnapped 
child of the forest into a feeling that he is | 


still at home; but the melancholy which | 


There are screens 
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OLD PINAKOTHEK, 


their own originality. What is more, ther 
are dangers in the Old Pinakothek which ea 
not be denied. Old King Ludwig loved art 
no doubt; how much he knew about it i 
another thing. There are well-founded ru- 
mors that he was much imposed on, and that 
many of the old masters in the Old Pinako- 
thek are not genuine. The Van Eycks, and 
many others of the Dutch school, have beer 
shown to be ungenuine. The late king 
bought a reputed Raphael’s “ St. Cecilia” for 
over two thousand pounds for his private 


| gallery, and when he found it ungenuine 
| sent it to the Pinakothek! Nevertheless, wit] 


all drawbacks, one must admit that the Old 
Pinakothek is the noblest building in Europ: 
devoted to pictures, and that the collection 
in it (near 1400 in number, arranged accord 
ing to schools and periods) has a rare value 
Klenze has recalled in this building the pa- 
latial grandeur of ancient Rome. Within 
one moves from hall to hall amidst enchant- 
ments which only the ages can weave, and 
only they through the devotion of man, 
races. The very rogues of Munich seem t 
count upon the power of this gallery to hold 
one spell-bound; one of them, at any rate, 
appropriated my hat, which the hot weathe: 








lingers upon his face tells too surely that the | induced me to lay beside me on the seat 
deception has been pierced, and the sad re-| while I gazed upon Rubens’s “ Fall of the 
ality taken to heart. The portrait of the Damned.” (The culprit was discovered by 
ape is most perfect; but the human ele-| the police: an ancient Jew, under the breast 
ment which grief has awakened in it is just | of whose coat the bulging of my wide-awak: 
enough to arouse sympathy in the beholder. | was quite plain; but I was told that if he 
Meanwhile there is another feeling one has— | was arrested I would have to remain a week 
a queer, mystified feeling at standing nearj| or so beyond possibility to appear against 
the faint border-land between the animal | him in court, and I resigned myself rather 
and the human worlds. It is certainly one | to the necessity of driving to the region of 
of the greatest pietures I have ever beheld. | the hatters.) The New Pinakothek is not 


The artists of Munich complain that they | 
are not allowed to make copies of works in 
the great galleries—not even sketches in| 
pocket-books—without an amount of ex-| 
pense and red-tape for which few have the | 
means or courage; yet no doubt it adds to| 


nearly so beautiful externally as the Old. 
It was built by Voit about twenty-five years 
ago in Byzantine style, but the great frescoes 
of Kaulbach on the outside—allegorical rep- 
reselitations of the development of art, som: 
of which (e.g., Cornelius, Thorwaldsen, Over- 
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NEW PINAKOTHEK, 


beck, ete., fighting to rescue the Graces) have 
the effect of caricature—deprive the building 
of dignity, and suggest the flaming placarded 
front of a show-house. Nevertheless, inside 
of it one gets a better idea of modern and 
contemporaneous German art than can be 
found elsewhere. The best works of Schorn, 
Overbeck, Schadow, Schrandolph, are here; 
there is a saloon devoted to the landscapes 
of Rottman; and Kaulbach is visible every 
where. 

The delight of visiting the Glyptothek is 
unalloyed. Standing, indeed, in the great 
square in front of it, one can only dream 
that he has slipped out of an illusive nine- 
teenth century, and awakened amidst the 
splendors of ancient Greece. A vast square, 
treeless, but with clean sward, down which 
runs a wide avenue ending at the Propyliien, 
a superb Doric arch. This arch was raised 
by Klenze, and completed ten years ago, 
in celebration of the Bavarian dynasty in 
Greece. Its beautiful sculptures in relief 
are by Schwanthaler, and represent the bat- 


tle for the delivery of Greece, victories of 
sreeks over Turks, allegorical figures of the 
gods and goddesses of Hellas in friendly as- 
sociation with the genii of order, civiliza- 
tion, and culture surrounding Otto on his 
throne. Ten intervening years of misrule 
and brigandage in Greece must, indeed, be 
forgotten if one would enjoy the full beauty 
of the Propyliien; but that is easy under the 
enchanting influences of this spot. On the 
left behold the Kunstausstellungs-Gebiiude, 
a superb building by Ziebland, opened in 
1845 for modern works of art, which one can 
not look at without being reminded of the 
fish-tail appended to the mermaid. The 
building is Corinthian, and over its fagade 
are fifteen marble groups by Schwanthaler, 
representing various allegories of art, among 
others Bavaria distributing flowers to art- 
ists. Then one turns to the right, and lo! 
its lustrous white pillars gleaming in the 
sun, the Glyptothek stands. Is it a dream? 
Is it some fairy frost palace which will pres- 
ently disappear? Pure and still it stands; no 
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noise or rumble from the city invades the at- 


mosphere of repose and light softly infolding | feet of Lola Montez. 
it. From their niches upon it Vulcan, Prome- | is his real monument. 


theus, Diedalus, Phidias, Pericles, Hadrian, 
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THE PROPYLAEN GATE-WAY. 


ter nature should have laid his crown at the 
But this Glyptothek 
They have raised an 


| equestrian statue to him in Munich, which 


and their later brothers, Canova, Thorwald-| represents bim invested with the conven- 


sen, Rauch, Tenerari, look down upon us, 
while from the gable above the marble col- 
umns the mother of them all, Pallas, surround- 
ed by typical artists and artificers, beams her 
welcome. 


| and best light: 
We enter almost expecting to sur- | ing almost meanly that he might spend the 


tional decorations of a king; but if any 
statue were built—and none was needed— 
it should have represented him in his real 
a man in common dress, liv- 


prise the sages and poets and artists of Greece | more to leave Munich a completer palace for 


in their council; we find them, indeed, but 
transfigured by the art they adored, raised 


the beautiful arts. Whatever one may find 
in the Old Pinakothek of doubtful genuine- 


to be galaxies of earth responsive to constel- | ness, one finds nothing here but what is pre- 


lations in the heavens they worshiped. To 


cious. The greatest sculptors guarded these 


have filled this beautiful building with these | doors, and permitted nothing unworthy to 


matchless sculptures is the brightest page in | enter. 


the life of the late king. It is, indeed, a me- 


morial of what weakness and what character 


may grow together in one breast that the 
king who has left this monument of his bet- 


Wagner, Schwanthaler, Haller, as 
sculptors, Zimmermann, Cornelius, Schlott- 
hauer, as painters, have adorned the build- 
ing with their finest work. The walls with- 
in are marbled green and red, finely reliey- 
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CERES, IN THE GLYPTOTHEK, 


ing the sculptures. Opinions, of course, dif- 


fer as to restorations, and many prefer to see 
the works of ancient genius as Time has ex- 


tended their original carvings. I can not 
see this beauty of broken noses and limbs, so 
suggestive of a railway smash. I find these 
interpretations of the original designs by 
Thorwaldsen to be far more beautiful than 
the mutilations of the Louvre. To describe 
these forms would imply a disquisition upen 
ancient art not to be attempted here. In 
fact; they can not be described. We hear 
much said of Greek art, but one will proba- 
bly discover here that it has hitherto been a 
sounding phrase in his mouth, and finds him- 
self dumb in the presence of the sleeping Bar- 
berini Faun, the Dolphin Venus, the Gorgon, 
the Niobe. Not the least curious things are 
the colored marbles, which are mainly Etrus- 
can. The Ceres with torch, in her night- 
black drapery, is otherwise of the most 
snowy marble, and is of fascinating beauty. 
There is a saloon devoted to modern works, 
symbolized by a fine bass-relief of the phenix 
(sculpture) rising from its ashes. Beautiful 
as these works are—Canova’s Paris, Tieck’s 
Barbarossa, Thorwaldsen’s Adonis, particu- 
larly—one will go from the Glyptothek be- 
neath Minerva’s owl to read in its eyes no ap- 
prehension that its old supremacy will ever 
be rivaled by any phenix of sculpture. It is 
an art whose zenith is irrecoverably past. 


ored spots. 
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With hardly less misgiving does one visit 
the manufactory of stained glass, which is 
but a little way from the Glyptothek. It is 
difficult to assign any sufficient reason why 
this art of making beautiful windows should 
decline; yet, certainly, it is impossible to 
compare the medieval glass pictures with 
the modern without feeling that the latter 
are inferior. The modern glass-staining was 
carried to its greatest perfection by the late 
Max Emanuel Ainmiiller, who died in De- 
cember, 1870. After the fall of Lola Montez 
from power, the whole superintendence of 
the works, in which he tad long been a 
principal artist, fell into his hands; and it 
is to him that the undoubtedly beautiful 
glass illuminating the cathedral and other 
churches at Munich, Cologne, and Regens- 
burg is to be credited. His best work is to 
be seen in England—the “Opening of Par- 
liament by James II.,” made for St. Paul’s in 
London, after a painting of Kaulbach’s, be- 
ing particularly fine. His works in Cam- 
bridge University Church, in Glasgow Ca- 
thedral, and Parliament House (Edinburgh) 
are admirable. Yet, in looking upon all 
these, one sees faults that are not his, but 
those of his century—that is, the attempt is 
to make art more realistic than it can be, 
especially on glass. On this transparent 
surface efforts at a perfect perspective at 
once reveal their impossibility. The more 
you put deep shades, to make forms look 
solid, the more do you block up and cumber 
a medium whose first object is to be as trans- 
parent as is consistent with any medium at 
all. If stained glass is ever to recover its 
original beauty, it must be by pretending to 
be no more than the merest surface of col- 
It must be simply decorative, 
like the flowers on a bowl. It must not at- 


|tempt to picture solid and substantial men 


and women perched in a window where they 
would be quite unable to climb. Several of 
Ainmiiller’s best windows seem to have been 
animated by a tendency in this direction, 
and are proportionately finer than others. 
This is especially so in the Glasgow work. 
For the rest, it must be admitted that, so far 
as his colors are concerned, they have never 
been surpassed in purity or intensity. He 
has well deserved that statue, eleven feet 
high, made by Professor Halbig for his grave 
in the Campo Santo.’ They who sit in the 
light of so many brilliant windows little 
know, perhaps, how much labor goes to the 
making of them. They are first designed, 
then stained in bits; their colors are burned 
in separately—first the blue, then the red— 
and each requires three successive heatings 
in the oven. They must then be pieced into 
a whole, with leadings connecting the pieces, 
then swung in a large window-frame to be 
examined. If any defect be discovered, the 
part or parts must be burned again in an 
oven, and then the whole must be burned 
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MAX EMANUEL AINML LLER.—[AFTER A PIOTURE BY DAVID NEAL} 
* together. The scene in the Glasmalerei is | specters of persons, either. Gods and saints, 
remarkable enough. Here is a man engaged | St. George’s dragon, and the chamois des- 
upon a martyr’s toes, while in another room | tined for some nobleman’s hunting-box, ar 
the eyes of the same saint cast upon you their | cast together into the oven, and shine to- 
last look of despair as they are shoved into | gether along the walls. 
: a furnace heated sevenfold—just as if Herr | Alas! alas! how can I go on? When will 
Fortner, who now presides, I believe, were | this walk through the city of art palaces 
; another Diocletian. A week later you will lend? Here we are at the door of th 
| see the martyr, purified by his ordeal, smiling | Ruhmeshalle—the Dorie memorial hall, with 
down a whole rainbow upon the workmen, superb colonnade, its hundred marble re- 
in their shirt sleeves, in an apartment full | liefs— containing busts and statues of the 
P of chalk, old planks, coke, and all manner | celebrities of Bavaria, forbidden by Time and 
4 ; of odds and ends. These fellows are no re- | Space to recount its treasures or do homace 
: 
: 
i 
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SOHWANTHALER'S HEAD OF BAVARIA. 


to its seventy noble brows. In front of a 
hall which holds memorials of such a proge- 
ny—among them Adam Krafft, Albert Dii- 
rer, Hans Sachs, Gluck, Richter, Schwan- 
thaler, Rothman, Schelling—the great bronze 
mother, Bavaria, may well stand sixty-five 
feet high, 230,000 pounds in weight, and in- 
vite us to climb up into her head (a dozen at 
once) and look upon the fairest of cities from 
her eyes. But as I have not dared to ask 
my reader to linger with me in the palacee— 
as I have to hurry him past Schwanthaler’s 
museum, allowing him only a glance at the 
grandest of all the statues of Goethe—so 
must I here pronounce our quest of pictorial 
art in Munich at an end. No magazine 
could contain the narratives that might be 
written about such things. What brief 
space I can still claim must be devoted to 
things that lie in other directions. And one 
of the most interesting of these awaits us 
here, near the memorial hall of Bavaria’s 
greatest children. It is the cemetery, with 
its house of the unburied dead. 

This house has a great deal of glass in its 
sides, so as to furnish the best possible view 
of the corpses, which rest in full view of ob- 
servers from without. The most conspicu- 
ous places—those next the windows—seem 
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to be held as most desirable, as those who 
by their decorations appeared to be of the 
higher ranks occupied them. It was most 
strange to see these sleeping ones, dressed 
as brides and bridegrooms, with flowers scat- 
tered upon and around them—chieftly rose- 
mary, Which is also a bridal flower—and 
lights burning. The women (in some cases 
they were beautiful young girls) were in 
pure white, with long white veils and deli- 
cate laces. They did not so suggest to my 
mind, as to some around me, the ball-dress 
style; it was as if I beheld the brides of 
Death. The words rose to my mind, “ Let 
your loins be girded about and your lights 
burning, and ye yourselves like unto them 
that wait for their lord when he will return 
from the wedding.” Possibly it was some 
ancient attempt to represent the virgins 
with their lights burning, awaiting the ery, 
‘Behold, the bridegroom cometh!” which 
originated this custom. The nearest thing 
to this in Northern countries is in the Isle of 
Man, where it is the custom, when a person 
dies, to lay out the corpse upon what is called 
a straightening-board; a trencher with salt 
in it, and a lighted candle, are placed upon 
the breast, and the bed placed on the board 
for the corpse to rest on is strewn with 
In Munich the 
corpses of the women have wreaths of white 


strong - scented flowers. 





SOHWANTHALER'S STATUE OF GOETHE. 
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flowers around the head. The inhabitants 
sometimes say that the custom continues 
because of the safety it affords against the 
burial of those who may be alive; but, to 
say nothing of the fact that three days—the 
period for which they remain—is a brief time 
to allow for possible resuscitation, the atmos- 
phere produced by the corpses and the burn- 
ing wax must be the last which, in a close 
apartment, would assist a return to life. 
Some of the faces did, indeed, bear still a 
semblance of life that made one shudder. 
Some years ago a man did come to life there, 
and proceeded to ring a bell provided for 
such an event. This startled the old keeper 
out of his wits, and instead of hastening to 
relieve the sufferer, he concluded instinctive- 
ly that the bell was being rung by a ghost, 
and hastened into the city to ery an alarm. 
This resuscitated man, it is said, still resides 
in Munich. The custom of Munich in re- 
gard to the dead prevails also in Nuremberg 
and some of the South German cities. In 
some regions of Western Europe it is found 
lingering in the custom of setting out the 
best garments of those just dead near them, 
and going through various forms which he 
or she observed in life. (As for the placing 
of salt on the breast, the custom prevails 
in Somersetshire, Wales, and other regions, 
where those who do so say it is to prevent the 
corpse from smelling. It probably has some 
connection with the “blessed salt” of the 
medieval church, as that has with the East 
ern custom, still followed in Russia, of pre- 
senting salt in token of welcome; it is as if 
the hospitality of the world to which the 
departed one goes were anticipated. In 
Munich the priest puts a bit of salt in the 
babe’s mouth at christening.) Iam not sure 
but the careful removal of a corpse to a house 
in the cemetery—where I am told relatives 
rarely go to see it—arises from an old belief, 
still very strong in Holland, that the parting 
of the soul from the body is a very gradual 
and painful process, and that the soul can 
never peacefully depart so long as the eye of 
affection is fixed on the dead form. It is a 
saying among the ignorant in Munich that 
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if a tear fall on a corpse it will not rest in | 


the grave. It was also an ancient belief, 
which may have helped to form the custom 
of removing the corpse until burial (when 
it is carefully brought back to the house 
where it died), that near a house where one 
has been ill an evil spirit has been hov- 
ering in the form of a raven, to try and 
snatch the soul. It disappears when it sees 
the corpse borne away. Its presence is man- 
ifested in the disposition of the cats of the 
neighborhood to bite each other. For along 
time the Egyptian custom of placing money 


in the mouth of the deceased person lingered. | 


It is said that if the dead have left money, 
this will prevent his lingering with it. One 
can still find those who believe that a coffin 





nail under the door will keep off thieves, t 
is of evil omen for a wax-candle on a chureh 
altar to be extinguished unexpectedly: g 
priest of that church willdie. A clock stop- 
ping is a similar portent: “time will be no 
more.” In the old customs of Munich a cross 
of straw was placed by a nun on the front of 
a house where a child had died, and on the 
cross a crown, Which would seem to have 
reference to the stable straw upon which the 
infant Christ was laid when born. When a 
young unmarried person was buried, the as- 
sistants at the funeral bore rosemary ; and 
it is probable, though this I do not know, 
that it is on the unmarried that the flower 
in question is still laid in the dead-house, 
One custom is, I was told, still common—that 
is, immediately after the death of a person 
to open all the windows that the soul may 
have free egress. The superstition about the 
raven, to which I have referred, has given 
rise to a legend concerning a celebrated law- 
yer of Munich, who robbed widows and or- 
phans in a legal way, who suddenly died, 
Two ravens at that moment pecked at the 
window, whose glass fell. Another raven 
then came out of the dead lawyer’s mouth, 
and joined the two, and they all flew off to- 
gether. The corpse immediately became jet- 
black. As might be expected, the feast of 
All-Souls is a very important occasion in 
Munich; and Iam told that thousands kneel 
and cast evergreens on the tombs of their 
famous men, as well as on those of their 
relatives — the of their historian 
Westenrieder, the lithographer Senefelder, 
Klenze the architect of the great galleries, 
the artist Schwanthaler, and the composer 
Schubert being honored even more than 
those of the emperors, which are opened to 
the public on that day. The beautiful bronze 
fountain erected in 1831, as a memorial to a 
thousand peasants who fell in battle “ fiir 
Fiirst und Vaterland” (1705), is covered with 
wreaths on All-Souls Day. 

Feasting at funerals is not carried on to 
such an extent as in Russia, or as in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries at Munich, 
but is still extensive enough to remind us of 
the ancient sacrifices of animals offered up 
at the death of heroes. At these feasts there 
is acertain attempt at symbolism in the dish- 
es. In old times every dish represented some 
religious subject. At the funeral feast of 
Albrecht IV. (1413) Adam and Eve, the Tree 
and Serpent (in sugar), Noah’s Ark (pastry), 
Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac (sugar and 
almonds), David and Goliath (cracknels), 
the Tower of Babel (built of vegetables), the 
Holy Family (white kernels of nuts), and 
Doomsday, with Christ as a Judge seated 
under a rainbow, and Mary and John inter- 
ceding (in all manner of confections), and a 
dozen other such sacred dishes, adorned the 
table. This was probably the most remark- 
able feast that ever occurred in Bavaria. 


tombs 
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There were 2500 persons fed during four 
days, and 1860 horses foddered. 

In the National Museum one may find all 
that remains of the work done by the heroes 
and artists of the past whose dust rests in 
the cemetery, whose. foreheads and names 
are in the Ruhmeshalle. Along with the pa- 
gan gods, the heathenish hair-pins, the al- 
tars, old clothes, stone axes, bronze rings of 
their prehistoric fathers, are there gathered 
the mouldy Madonnas, threadbare banners, 
rusty swords, old missals, boots, spurs, hats, 
and what not of a grander generation ; and 
one steps across thresholds dividing eras, 
dispatches centuries in half-hours, until he 
comes forth at last upon the most magnifi- 
cent street in the world, to be reminded that 
there is a Munich of to-day also. I have 
stepped out just in time to see two men go 
by at whom groups on the street have paused 
to look. Baron Liebig, who looks as if he 
were being made immortal by his own beef 
tea, as the gods were by nectar, and Sur- 
geon-General Nussbaum, a most noble-look- 
ing man, have a related reputation in Bava- 
ria, 
me his implicit belief that Nussbaum is 
quite able to cut open one’s skull, remove a 
section of brain, close it up again, and send 
you about your business feeling only a little 


more stupid than before; while if the cere- | 


bral results were not altogether happy after 
the operation, you had only to send for 
“other man” (Liebig), who, with a few 


One of their fellow-citizens confided to | 
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compounds, will make a new lobe in your 
skull—cineritious, 60 florins; reddish-gray, 
90 florins. Liebig’s word on vital matters 
is the law of Medes and Persians. I was 
amused to find the list of wines at the hotel 
of the Four Seasons headed with the fol- 
lowing extract from Liebig’s writings, print- 
ed in various languages: “As a means of 
refreshment when the faculties of life are 
exhausted, to animate and cheer up when 
sorrowful days are to be overcome, to reg- 
ulate and adjust when disproportion in the 
nourishment and disturbance in the organ- 
ism have taken place, and as a defense 
against transitional molestations called forth 
by disorganizing nature, it (wine) is not sur- 


| passed by any product of nature or of art.” 


Both of these men I associated with the bat- 
tle- field; for I remembered, in the long, 
weary marches in France, how often we used 


| to sip to Liebig’s health his beef tea—when 


nothing else could be got—and how that 
still, firm face of Nussbaum was seen mov- 
ing amidst prostrate and shattered forms, 
rescuing thousands from death. The Ger- 
mans declare him the most skillful surgeon 
living; and the many decorations on his 
breast certify their belief less than the grand- 
eur of his head and the clear intelligence of 
his eye. But Munich has other living wor- 
thies: Willbrand, the dramatist; Staub, the 
satirist; Baron Schach, the Oriental scholar, 
admirable writer on Persian literature, and 
possessor of the best private collection of 
pictures in Munich; Paul Heyse, who, in- 
vited here by Maximilian, has become the 
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residence, and found th, 
gate- way, the garden. 
and door all wreathed 
with evergreen and flow- 
ers and transparencies, 
the oceasion of them he- 
ing the reception at his 
house of one of the vari- 
ous political associations 
with which he is eon- 
nected. I concluded that 
the cause of radicalism 
in Munich can not be 
suffering much persecu- 
tion. A similar set of 
men even in free England 
could never have found 
a handsome residence to 
welcome them, or found 
their path festooned with 
flowers. They oftener 
meet in a place sign 
icantly and properly 
named, “ Hole-in-the- 
Wall.” Then there is thé 
greatest of all modern 
Bavarians, Dr. Von Dil- 
linger. 

The drama in Munich 
is always charming, and 
particularly so by reason 


{- 


leading novelist, dramatist, and critic in Ba-|of the relation it bears to the distinctive 


| 


varia. Heyse writes all the songs and pro- | life and the folk-lore of the neighborhood 
logues for civic and theatrical occasions—a | The actors have not generally reputations 
kind of laureate. Then there are the clever | throughout Germany, chiefly because of th 


radical newspaper editors, Julius Knorr and | 
Julius Froebel. Froebel is said to have been |} 
getting somewhat more conservative of late. 
Knorr is an extremely able man, and a lead- | 
er of many of the progressive movements and 
societies. He i8 one of the ablest defenders 
of Dr. Dillinger, who named him, in conver- | 
sation with me, as an admirable writer and 
a man of the highest influence. I had the 
pleasure of visiting Mr. Knorr’s beautiful 
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degree to which they have concentrated their 
abilities upon the representations most con- 


genial with their own city and country. But | 


some of them have actual genius ; and among 


these I can not forbear to name, especially, | 
the comedian Herr Lang, whose impersona- | 
tions place him in a rank equal to that so | 


long held by Warren of Boston, or Burton 
of New York. 


the Germans are so fond, called the “* Teufels- 
miihle von Wienburg.” 
was that of the servant of a duke who is pur- 


sued and captured by evil powers. After the 
fray has taken place, the servant, an arrant | 


coward, draws his sword, and—no foe or any 
one else being present—fences most skillfully 
with the air, making a most valiant defense 


I saw him in various pieces, | 
umong others in one of the Mirchen of which | 


In this piece his réle | 
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man as lives. The opera-house (Hoftheater) 
which is given him to be the temple of his 
| genius is quite unequaled in its beauty. It 
is the ideal Greek theatre. The architect 
was Fischer, whose design reached comple- 
tion in 1825. It has a superb portico of 
|eight Corinthian columns, and above these 
| two gables with frescoes, after Schwanthaler, 
| of Pegasus and the Graces, Apollo and the 
Muses. In the interior there are five Rangs, 
with seats for 2500 people. A eurtain paint- 
ed by Kaulbach—the Muse—and other ex- 
| quisite decorations make the inside of this 
royal theatre harmonious with its exterior. 
“ Royal Theatre” has a technical meaning, 
as one is apt to find, possibly through an at- 
tempt, which will prove vain, to keep his 
| hat on a moment after entering. Soldiers 
| are admitted at a reduced price. Notwith- 
| standing the great capacity of the house, 
| and the somewhat high price (for Munich) 
| to which the bad plan of speculation brings 
ow tickets, the place is invariably over- 
crowded, especially in summer. The for- 
| eigner who asks for a ticket at his hotel is 
| sure to be told that the last standing-place 
for the evening has been sold several days 
before. Let him not believe it! Let him 
| make a bold rush for the pit when it opens; 
and let him, as the Scotch parson told the 
dying sinner, be thankful that he has a pit 
to goto. Iacknowledge having had to stand 
for three hours and a half on one occasion to 
hear one of Wagner’s operas; but there is al- 
ways a wild enthusiasm when 
| pieces is to be performed. 


one of his 
Moreover, the 
great operatic star of Germany was in Mu- 
| nich—Friiulein Mallerin, the chief singer be- 
fore the emperor at Berlin, and one who, as 
| an actress and vocalist, is as wonderful in 
| her way as Bismarck and Moltke in theirs. 


of his master, during whose capture he had | 


carefully hidden. 
with nothing, he sheathes his sword vigor- 
ously, tosses his head triumphantly, and de- 
parts with a military air, the people mean- 


After this solitary fight | 


while roaring at a pantomime which was | 


worthy of the actor Shakspeare dreamed of 
when he drew the character of Falstaff. 

The opera, I need hardly say, is unequaled 
by any inGermany. Munich itself conld not 
support it were it not for the subvention of 
the king, who from his own means enables 
it to surmount an annual deficit 
sixty thousand florins. 
reign of Richard Wagner began, the sub- 
vention needed has been much larger, for 
Wagner is reckless of expenditure when the 
pertect rendering of his operas is concerned. 
Fortunately the cost does not come out of 
his own pocket, and so he (Wagner) is cheer- 
fully resigned to it. So I believe is the king, 
who leves the eccentric composer warmly. 
On the whole, Waguer is about as lucky a 


of over | 
Indeed, since the | 


RICHARD WAGNER, 
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: FRAULEIN MALLERIN, AS ELIZABETH, IN WAGNER’S 

ia ““ TANNHAUSER.” 


If any one wishes to still cherish any other 


Ny m Tee star—Nilsson or Patti, for instance—as the 
eee) te ke bright particular and culminant one of the 
te “ musical heavens, let him not go to hear Mal- 
be ; lerin; thereafter all the rest will be paler. 
te li As Elizabeth, in the opera of “ Tannhiiuser,” 





Mallerin is no mere actress: she is the count- 
ess herself. 
berg invests her; she is the German Madon- 
na struggling with the invisible powers and 
charms of a splendid pagan religion ; her lip 
quivers, her face flushes, her eye flashes with 
ages of German enthusiasm, and her voice, 
soaring from height to height, recalled to 
me one only heard long ago—a strain as of 
a morning-star, of which one whispered, 
* That is Jenny Lind.” 


ie 


es eae a en 


iti ely —- car sancer ye his wigs stage gees 


2. See 


to be in Munich when Wagner’s “ Rienzi” 
was for the first time performed. This opera 
is, in one sense, among the first, while it is 
one of the latest, of its author’s compositions. 
For some reason or other, after he had (be- 
fore writing “ Tannhiiuser” or “ Lohengrin”) 
written “Rienzi,” he refused to place it 
upon the stage. 
brooded over it. 





Then he gave the larger 
part of a year to rewriting it. I have no 








ee eer 





ids 

a 
y 4 hesitation—as a friend, if not disciple, of 
+ BEA the “ Music of the Future”—-in saying that 
ee HE it is by far the best of his operas. Indeed, 
teu M4 I can not believe that any other opera is 
af $y i equal to it. On this great occasion seats 
if were procured at enormous prices for weeks 
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| splendid equipages filled the square in fron; 


All the weird lore of the Venus- | 


It was my fortune, on a former occasion, | 


He kept it by him, and | 





beforehand. Noblemen and ladies of the 
highest rank came from their country-seats: 
of the theatre ; and inside the array at imen 
nificent dresses, and of all the fashion and 
beauty of Munich, made a spectacle of sip- 
gular splendor. The conductor of the or. 
chestra—Franz Willner—had drilled his oy- 
chestra to a perfection satisfactory to Wag. 
ner himself, who had personally concerned 
himself in every note of every instrument. 


|to the smallest drum-tap, and had passed 
| judgment upon every particle of the dress 


of the hundreds of actors, to the smallest 
fringe of the least important ballet-dancey, 
Of the leading characters, Rienzi was repre- 
sented by Nachbauer; Irene, his sister, }) 


| Friiulein Leonof; Colonna, by Herr Kender- 


mann; his son, Adriano, by Friiulein Stehk 
—each a consummate artist. The overtur 
was very difficult, and the conductor ha 
to go through so many attitudes to bring i) 
his seventy men at the right points, that J 
fancy a series of instantaneous photographs 
of him during the time would astonish 
Wagner himself. This overture had in it 
the rolls of many drums, and was much in 
the earlier style of the composer; but each 


of the five acts had an overture of its 


} own, each containing a charming melody. 
| Throughout the piece there were many mel- 
|} odies—many more than in any other of 


Wagner’s works. And it was freely de- 
clared by those present, who knew his va- 
rious compositions, that in respect to its 
melodies “ Rienzi” presented a hitherto un- 
known phase of his genius. ‘ Don Giovan- 
ni” itself has not more sweet and various 
themes. 

The descriptive part of the music was as 
Wagnerish as in “ Tannhiuser,” but more ar- 


| tistic. Thus, in the third act, a storm without 


is represented simply by violins, which imi- 
tate precisely the whistling of violent winds 
until it becomes a shriek; and a magical efleci 
is produced by a chorus of kneeling women— 
a strain simply sublime. At the beginning 
of the fourth act the impression of certain 
low mystical tones is deepened by the sym- 
pathetic lowering of the lights, after which 
the curtain rises upon a magnificent tableau 
of the Lateran by night. The tableaux wer 
most wonderful—the Coliseum, the city of 
Rome, and other views being prepared in the 
most artistic completeness. The tableau of 
Rome was accompanied by a scene of th 
Messengers of Peace, a troop of beautiful 
women, clad in pure white, bearing olive- 
branches, who sang a strangely tender cho- 
rus: they disappear slowly while singing, 
and the chorus is for a time invisible; then 
it is heard more and more faintly ; it ceases. 
When all has been still a moment, the cho- 
rus is wafted back again as on the breath of 
a fitful wind. Again silence. But yet onge 
or twice more the strain reaches us from afar, 
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uggesting the occasional emergence of the 
I can not 
describe the profound impression which va- 
rious novel effects of t his kind produced upon 
the vast auditory. There were times when 
the admiration broke out in plaudits repeat- 


procession into some open space, 





| Having owed to several visits to Munich 
my faith that every human being is a poten- 
| tial artist, I took occasion on the last day 
that I was there to visit one of the schools 
| based upon that creed. The system of Froe- 
bel is fundamentally that—to deal with the 


ed to the delay of the performance ; at oth- | child primarily as artist. Any one who has 
ers the enthusiasm showed itself in tears. | read—as every one should read—that best 
The story of Rienzi, the last of the tribunes, | educational work ever written in America, 
is familiar. Wagner, who wrote the libretto |‘ Moral Culture of Infancy, and Kindergarten 
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himself, has clothed the old story of his at- 
tempt to unite Italy into a republic, with 
Rome for its capital, its failure, and his 
death, with felicitous expression, and has not 
altered it materially. He has strung upon 
the thread the civic struggles of the Colonna 
and Orsini families with skill, and in Irene 
and Adriano has portrayed characters of win- 
ning beauty with some of the dexterity of 
Goethe. 
Bulwer’s. Rienzi’s appeals to the people are 
really eloquent, and remind one of the tran- 
scendental visions of Rome uttered by Maz- 
zini. The splendors of the period are rep- 
resented by a scene which for spectacular 
brilliancy bas probably never been equaled 
even on the French stage. Amidst an en- 


The story is far more classic than 


vironment of dazzling Inuxuriance the Ro- | 


man gladiators and wrestlers appear and go 
through their performances. Then the dan- 
cers appear, gathering by hundreds from 
every part of the stage like lustrous white 
fleeces of cloud, and dance follows dance, 
each more startling than the last. Now 
they are spirits in the hues of heaven, now 
nymphs tinted with the sea and sparkling 
with its foam, and again the green-girt god- 
desses of the forest. With ropes of wreath- 


ed flowers they draw the phalanx of gladi- | 


ators after them; and again these Romans 
throw each his shield upon his head, making 
thus a floor beneath which the men are pil- 
lars, while upon this shield-floor the hun- 
dreds of nymphs dance their spendid fantasia. 
This scene, and one in which Rienzi and his 
companions appear mounted on fine white 
horses, amidst a perfect tidal roar of bells 
and bugles, seemed almost too much for the 
audience. They cried out, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs, rained down a purple snow- 
storm of flowers, and called for Wagner un- 
til they were hoarse. Wagner sat, as I 
heard, just out of sight, but no one of the 
score of calls made him even stir from his 
chair. He is one of the few who have learn- 
ed the lesson of art revealed to Goethe when, 
as a boy, he put his hand down to lift up a 
fallen puppet he was showing off, and had 
the said hand laughed at by the company. 
Richard Wagner did not appear, nor did the 
artists come trooping in front to destroy the 
illusion of the tremendous last secene—Rienzi 
and Irene standing in the facade of their 
house as it is enveloped in flames—by bow- 
ing and smiling as citizens in fancy costumes 
to a moved, a thrilled audience. 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 263.—42 


Guide,” by Miss Peabody and Mrs. Mann, will 
find how many educators have overlooked 
the obvious in their search after the profound 
the obvious thing being that the child in its 
movements is histrionic, in its love of color 
is a painter, in its block-building is an ar- 
chitect. Froebel, the genius of the child, 
began here with nature, anu established the 
only true and philosophical means of culti- 
vating the senses and the mind of the child. 
Following the ancient plan of Nature, which 
taught savages first to communicate by pic- 
tures—each picture to become in the end a 
letter—the Kindergartner lures the eye, the 
voice, by the beauty it spontaneously craves 
lures out each power by beauty, and thus 
raises the little nature as a stem, putting 
forth leaf after leaf, until the time of bud- 
ding and flowering and fruitage shall come 
in due season. I have often wondered that 
Prussia, which is so eager to adopt new ideas 
in education, has not made Froebel’s system 
national, and can almost believe what I have 
lately heard that the system has suffered in 
North Germany by its founder being associ- 
ated with Julius Froebel, the Munich rad- 
ical, with whom, I believe, he is in no wise 
| related. 

One day, driving along a quiet street in 
Munich, I saw the word “ Kindergarten” on 
a gate. Stopping my drosky, I entered the 
gate, groped around the house, and reached 
at last a pleasant garden of about half an 
acre. There were old trees, two of which 
sustained a child’s swing between them. 
| There were parterres of pretty flowers, in- 
closed with large white pebbles; a fountain 
singing away in the happy sunshine; and 
there was a gorgeous peacock, with Argus- 
eyed tail, the sole guardian of the place. 
But I already heard merry voices, and was 
soon inside of the room from which they 
proceeded. The walls were covered with 
pictures of all manner of living and moving 
things. One side of the room was occupied 
by a cabinet, in which many objects which 
would have delighted Pestalozzi were neat- 
ly arranged. Here were about fifty happy- 
faced children, and two graceful and kindly 
teachers. I was welcomed by the principal 
—Miss Augusta Horst—who soon had the 
children showing me their exercises and 
their work. Curious little mats, woven of 
painted slips of paper, and some with plaits 
of golden straw, birds of every feather de- 
| Signed by needle punctures in card-board, o1 
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embroidered with bright threads. Babette 
makes me out of blocks a cradle in a quarter | 
of a minute, and puts a slumbering baby in it | 
in another quarter. Mathilde has a pigeon- 
house built in three-quarters of a minute. | 
Oh, these bright faces, these diamond eyes! 
With what glowing faces do the little boys 
ply here the arts which will one day build 
and adorn Glyptotheks and Pinakotheks! 
And now at a motion from the mistress their 
voices burst out with songs about the ba- 
bies, the flowers, the birds—voices that have | 
caught the sense of the singing fountain out- 
side, and will some day interpret the Music 
of the Future. ‘“ Heigh-ho!” calls the pea- 
fowl through the window ; “ what’s up now ? 
It’s play-time, and here you are all set singing 
again.” I took the hint, and bade the chil- 
dren adieu ; but I did not get out so soon as 
they. They were scampering among the 
trees and at the swing in an eye-twinkle. 
Friiulein Horst told me that she had studied 
her art asa Kindergartney with Froebel him- 
self, and that this was the earliest school of 
the kind which had been established in Mu- 
nich. It was small, she said, only because 
she wished to keep it a real Kindergarten, 
whereas parents generally wished the system 
to be mingled with the conventional ones. 
They were ashamed if their children did not 
learn to read and write as soon as those of 
their neighbors, to begin with such things 
being really a subversion of the true method 
of nature. There are, she said, six Kinder- 
gartens in Munich, but most of them have 
to get along by compromises with the fash- 
ion of the world, But it is the same with 
every art, she said; they who adhere to its 
pure principles get on poorly compared with 
those who cater for the conventional. I said 
I thought the artists of Munich seemed to 
have little to complain of. ‘There are,” she 
said, “many very excellent artists in Munich 
who get on poorly enough, and some by rea- 
son of their fidelity to a high standard. If 
mein Herr has time I would like to have 
him visit one of these—my own brother!” 
“My drosky is at the door,” said I, “and if 
Friiulein will do me the honor of attending, 
I will go now.” A smile played over the 
simple - hearted lady’s features; a slight 
blush as,‘in the presence of the group of 
boys and girls assembled to witness the ex- 
traordinary sight of their dame going off 
with a stranger, she stepped up into the car- 
riage. In a few moments we stopped at the 
gate of a little front garden—29 Heustrasse 
—at the end of whose gravel-walk we enter- 
ed a room, where I found young Herr Horst 
engaged in finishing an admirable landscape, 
representing a scene of wondrous beauty, 
which I remembered having paused to ad- 
mire, in the Bavarian Alps. 

The room was very poorly furnished, pov- 
erty, indeed, being written on every thing, 
except poverty of imagination ; that faculty | 
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had covered the walls with a wealth of col- 
or and an affluence of beauty such as I hay; 
rarely seen. Herr Horst told me that he 
sold his pictures—each one of which he loved 
—to English dealers commonly, who gaye 
him very small sums for them, and he ear- 
nestly inquired of me if I did not think }, 
could in some way find a better market iy 
America. I could only tell him that I had 
known landscapes far inferior to these rep- 


| resentations of the most beautiful scenes in 


Bavaria sell both in England and America 
for much more than he was receiving. But 
as I went away it was with the sad reflee- 
tion that not even Munich has yet built the 
paradise of art, but also with the pleasanter 
conclusion that the system of royal patron- 
age has not availed to engage all devotees 
of art in a mere competition for its subsidies 
The City of Beauty has at every step been 
perilously dependent upon royalty for its at- 
tractions. Since the Little Monk started 
his convent there by help of Henry the Lion, 
the city has, like Venus, been riding on the 
lion of princely favor. Dr. Von Dillinger 
looks to the court for his defense, as did th: 
Little Monk. But this has been the case 
with the arts of Munich even more than 
with its religious development. It is a Ba- 
varian saying that the old king shaped the 
literature, the late king the painting, and 
the present king the music of Munich. Let 
us hope that the reappearance of a German 
empire in the world will mean a broader and 
more independent range for German art ev- 
ery where, now too much cut up into styles 
dignified as “schools,” but which really 
mean so many provincialisms and eccentric- 
ities. Of these, indeed, Munich has certain- 
ly fewer than any other section of Germany, 
and it must always be the main centre and 
fountain of the German fine arts. But not- 
withstanding the grandeur and freedom and 
splendor with which art has invested the 
wonderful dream-like city, one can conceive 
of fairer forms and purer tints yet to be un- 
folded from it when its people are freed from 
the priest, and its homes are ennobled hy 
culture. 


A MONUMENT. 
I rearnep this lesson on a stone 
Older than Egypt’s are to me; 
It stood up in the world alone— 
It said, “‘There is but One—but One ;” 
And then my eyes grew dim to see. 


I had a temple and a shrine, 
All hidden, fair for me alone; 
I came with gifts, I came with wine, 
My best to serve this love of mine, 
And there was nothing but a stone. 


O God! great God! thou still unknown, 
I see these altars every way ; 

I hear the call from stone to stone, 

“There is but One—there is but One: 
Death is His prophet! come and pray!” 
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THE STAGE-DRIVER, 


()* a pleasant day in June we started | coach, drawn by four horses, and painted red. 
J from the Berkeley Springs on a pleas-| The coachman was a native mountaineer, 
ure excursion to the Alleghany Mountains. | whose eccentricities would furnish material 
Our equipage was an old-fashioned Troy | for a readable chapter; but having so much 
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else to write about, we turn him over to our 
artist. The coach was followed by a pair of 
spirited nags under saddle, and in charge of 
a negro groom, affording the travelers by 
turns an agreeable relief from the irksome- 
ness of long confinement in the lumbering 
vehicle. 
Besides 


these accessories, our company 
consisted of nine persons, five gentlemen 
and four ladies, who shall be duly present- 
ed to such of our friends as propose to 
accompany us (in fancy) on our romantic 
journey. 

The Winchester Grade, or Mud Turnpike, | 
as it is contemptuously called in winter, was 
now dry and trotable. The weather, such 
as is not uncommon in this region, made an- 
imal existence a positive delight. Among 
the mountains sat queenly June, full robed 
in green, all pranked and perfumed with 
many-colored blossoms, looking dreamily 
beautiful. 

Our traveling company was fortunately 
assorted—at least they all seemed to think 
so, and frequently felicitated themselves and 
one another on that circumstance. In this 
land of easy and unsuspicious sociability ten 
days of dining, dancing, and picnicking to- | 
gether at the Springs had advanced ordinary | 
acquaintanceship to something like friend- 
ship by brevet ; but stationary society is al- 
ways more or less stiff. Now packed and | 


. jostled together in the coach, excited by 


novelty and rapid motion, the reign of cere- 
mony was superseded by a carnival of wit 
and good humor, and an exuberance of langh- 
ter which bordered on rollicking, and they 
pelted each other with spiritual bouquets and 
bonbons so vociferously that a passing mar- 
ket woman thought the whole party was en 
route for the insane asylum at Staunton. 
Why so general? interrupts an exacting 
wiseacre. Can’t you repeat some of the wit- | 
ty things that were said and done on that | 
much-vaunted oceasion? Thrice sodden ma- | 
terialist! would you have one parade the | 
withered chaplets and twisted Champagne | 
corks of yesterday’s feast as samples of its | 
flavor? We have no art to catch and repro- | 
duce the sparkle of the wine, nor the still | 
more subtile and evanescent aroma of social | 
enjoyment. We only know we had a glori- 
ous time, and cherish the recollection as we 
do the vague unwritten music of our dreams. 
About mid-day our travelers called a halt | 
on the banks of a glassy stream, overshadow- 
ed by a stately grove of sugar-maples. Near 
at hand was a cool bubbling spring, and the 
remains of a sugar camp, where they found 
logs and rude benches enough to seat them 
all for lunch. The baskets were unloaded | 
without delay, while fair and skillful hands | 
spread and distributed the savory meal. 
Among the lower brutes feeding-time is a | 
season of scrambling, snarling, scolding, and | 
scratching. With godlike man alone it is 
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the culminating hour of courtesy and good 
humor. There is, indeed, no true sociability 
without eating and drinking, and while j; 
the genial mood we will redeem our promise, 
and introduce our party individually to th: 
reader. 

That tall, rather portly, and every way 
substantial-looking person, clothed in pep.- 
per-and-salt tweed, and a broad-brimmed 
white hat, is Mr. Meadows, a large landed 
proprietor and cattle-dealer of the South 
Branch country. The equally substantial 
middle-aged matron seated on the log besid 
him is Mrs. Meadows, whose mild counte- 


jnance and placidity of manner do not en- 


tirely conceal the latent power and energy 
of character which have earned her the rep- 
utation of the best housekeeper in Hardy 
County. The rosy-cheeked, bouncing gir! 
of eighteen is their daughter Lilly, just re- 
turning from a boarding-school in Philadel- 
Miss Prudence Primrose, a bright lit- 


features and petite figure—a precious cask- 
et, stored with all the rarest gifts pertain- 


| ing to her sex, and the more valuable for its 


portability. She was Lilly’s teacher at 
school, and, as her friend, is going to spend 
the summer vacation with her. 

We are all proud of the next lady, and I 
have reserved her to the last as an agreeabl 
surprise. There she stands in her becom- 
ing weeds, her glorious woman’s face illu- 


|minating the sable hat and veil, like a sta: 


shining through a crevice in the clouds. 


| Having seen her, you will never inquir 


thereafter whether she is short or tall, plum) 
or slender, blonde or brunette; your ideal 
of perfect womanhood is established, and 
every difference or deviation therefrom is a 
defect. This is our charming young widow, 
Mrs. Dendron. Fair Rhoda, as we call her, 
appears dazzlingly fair; yet, in truth, she is 
a decided brunette—the lily and the rose in 
her waxen face toned down by the softest 
tint of moon-lit olive, just enough to har- 
monize it with her hair and eyes of flashing 
jet. In like manner the ringing sweetness 
of her voice is subdued and enriched by a 
transparent shading of contralto; the grace- 
ful elasticity of her movements chastened b) 
unaffected dignity; the very brightness of 
her smiles bewitchingly tempered by a haze 


| of thoughtfulness: it was not a shadow that 


you felt, but a tender softening of the light. 
We knew but little of her history, only 
that she had married very young, and, a year 


after, her husband fell in a duel. Several 


|; years had elapsed since then, and she was 


now not over twenty-four or twenty-five at 
most—a woman for whom a miser might 
give up his gold, a soldier his ambition, 2 
sage his wisdom, and each believe himself 
enriched by the sacrifice; a woman that a 
penniless poet might fall despairingly in 
love with, and write romantic verses about. 
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I 
ially foolish, nor committed myself in any'| whereupon Augustus, who was nervously 
way? polite and obliging, and especially deferen- 
By-the-bye, I had forgotten to mention tial to the major’s opinions, hid away his 
that the widow is reputed to be immensely | incumbrances in the coach-box. 

wealthy; but, you know, these watering- 


Last on our dramatic roll is your humble 
place reports are not always reliable. 


servant, Lawrence Laureate, Esq., an author 
That erect, manly figure, with handsome by courtesy, who has got some little noto- 
though weather-beaten face, grizzled hair, | riety by writing for the magazines and news- 
ind whiskers of military cut, dyed black, is) papers, and at present enjoys the additional 
Major Martial, of the U.S.A. The major dignity of being supposed to be engaged in 
has achieved honorable distinction in the writing a book. 

Mexican war, and limps perceptibly from While I may acknowledge to you in con- 
the results of a wound inflicted by the ar-| fidence that I haven’t an idea of such a 
row of a wild Comanche. He has traveled thing, not a page on paper, nor the shadow 
extensively in Europe and the East, and, of a plan in my brain, I have permitted 
like most of his profession, is an agreeable the delusion to circulate without contradic- 
und cultivated gentleman. 


tion, for I find some advantage in it. 
As the major is a bachelor, and, in conse- 


I am a bachelor, shy and secluded in my 
quence, does not like any allusion to his age, | habits, and quite unskilled in the lighter 
we refrain from guessing at it; but we! social accomplishments. In 


view of my 
shrewdly suspect 


he thinks himself old) presumed literary engagement, the girls ex- 
enough to retire from active service to some | cuse my awkwardness, don’t expect me te 
little castle of his own, where he may have | dance, and treat me as they do all othe 
chief command (nominal, at least) and live | “engaged gentlemen.” 

like a feudal baron. I am thirty-three years of age, with very 
limited means, and ought to have some reg- 
of twenty-two or twenty-three years of age,| ular occupation. The hypothetical book 
lightly esteemed by his seniors in society, | satisfies my friends and the public on that 
but in high favor with the girls as a reliable | score. It apologizes for late hours and red 
waltzing partner, the only art or occupation | eyes of mornings, dignifies careless apparel, 
for which he seems to have a special turn. | and excuses a host of other irregularities 
Yet, in spite of the cynics, Dick is invited | and short-comings. It envelops one’s com- 
and well received every where, and no social | monest doings in the romance of mystery. 
jollification is thought complete without! When I pay my yearly subscription to the 
him. He owes his suecess to the fact that | village paper, and invite the editor to drink, 
he has not brains enough to take tragic | next week’s issue contains a notice of the 
views of any thing, but is bubbling over forthcoming work, which inflames the im- 
with the glorious wisdom of youth—wisdom | patience of the literary world to boiling- 
that drinks the wine of life all bright and | point. 

parkling from the cup, incredulous of del- Acquaintances introduce me as the cele- 
eterious drugs in the bottom; which enjoys | brated author of the greatest book of the 
its city sausages without suspicion of dogs | age—not yet out 


cod 


Richard Rattlebrain is a young gentleman 


something ponderous, 
and cats; which implicitly believes its morn-| which crushes people who don’t know bet- 
ing-glories imperishable, and would unhesi- | ter with a sense of their own insignificance, 
tatingly swap its hopes of fortune for a gold-| In brief, one enjoys all the deference, dis- 
en ringlet—wisdom too ignorant to know | tinction, and immunity of successful author- 
that society is hollow, stuffed with nothing | ship without exposure to the risk of failure, 
so solid and useful even as dry bran. Dick the envy of critics, or the exhausting weari- 
knows none of these things, and is happy, | ness of brain-work. 
beloved by his fellows, and tolerated by the Happy is he who is always going to write 
elders as a sinful pleasure. a book—and don’t. Yet nature has no lights 
Augustus Cockney is a dry-goods clerk, | without their corresponding shadows; and 
from New York city, and bitten with a de-| the life of a sincere and devoted worshiper 
sire for some wild mountain experiences. | of the Muses has its mournful and even tragic 
At the Springs he was rather a jack-a-| aspects. 
dandy in dress and manners, but in getting How many tempting dinners and jolly 
himself up for this excursion he appeared | suppers must one sacrifice at the bidding of 
like a cross between an English groom andj an exacting brain! How many a budding 
in Italiat brigand; so loaded down with | affection is nipped by the deadly jealousy 
fire-arms, knives, hatchets, and game-bags | of the frosty goddesses of Parnassus! How 
that he was a nuisance to himself, and a| many a burning dream of ambition is rath- 
source of mingled merriment and terror to | lessly quenched! And this is the poet’s life ; 
the company. for his lofty ideal in the clouds must he for- 
The major relieved us all by dryly re-| sake all earthly pleasures, loves, and glories. 
marking that “real fighting men never! Glorious, indeed, is the service; but there 
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pressly to tempt the 
fastidious taste of 
our social queen, 

Or when I mate! 
the unprofitah] 
learning and = dys. 
peptic wisdom of 
my studious,  un- 
eventful life with 
the gushing  igno- 
rance and _  roister- 
ing folly of Dick 
Rattlebrain’s mak- 
ing love to. that 
bright little Yanke« 
Primrose, I feel abash- 
ed at his superiority. 

The only consola- 
tion I find is in Gus 
Cockney there, wh 
can neither ride, 
shoot, nor chew to- 
bacco, and who, be- 
ing out of his native 
element, will possi- 
bly veil my weakness- 
es by his more patent 
greenness in rural a 
complishments; bat 
even he, assured with 
the recollections of 
“soirées dansantes,’ 
Central Park prome- 
enades, and a_ full 
fashion - plate — and 
dry- goods vocabu- 
lary, is making him- 

PRUE PRIMROSE. self agreeable to 

Lilly Meadows. 
are at times doubts and repinings which| ‘Mr. Laureate,” said a soft voice at my 
amount to torture. | elbow, “you are dreaming away the oppor- 
I, who can read in a warm, living face vol- | tunities of your life.” 
umes of poetry tenderer and sweeter than| I started at the coincidence of thought 
ever yet were penned; I, who can not hear | and speech, and saw the major and sweet 
the rattle of a drum without a tumultuous | Rhoda standing in front of me, she offering 
pang of suffocated enthusiasm; I, who from | the identical glass and sandwich he had 
earliest childhood have dreamed of a part | given her the moment before. 
in the life drama of passionate romance and| “Come,” she said, with a look that was 
noble deeds—I have listlessly drifted from | bewitchingly coaxing; ‘‘ you must leave you 
the active stage into the position of a crit- | fairy-land for a while at least, and devote 
ical spectator, a scene-shifter, a supe. yourself to life and action. Here’s your 
Especially do I, in moments and company | dinner.” 

like the present, feel the inanity of my oceu- My face flushed and tingled as I took th: 
pations, and the impotence of art, with its | proffered refreshment. 
chiseled stone, its tinted rags, its dry tech- “With such encouragement, madame, one 
nicalities, and idealistic conceits, to satisfy | might readily become a hero.” 
the longings of an ardent, eager soul. I am “Bravo!” cried the major. ‘ Admirably 
humiliated with the meanness of envy while pointed; a charming and appropriate com- 
I compare my sallow face and flaccid muscles, | pliment.” 
effeminate diffidence and unconsidered pres-| “Nonsense, major; Mr. Laureate alluded 
ence, with the manly port, iron nerves, and | to the sandwich he was looking at when he 
gallant assurance of the major as he stands | spoke.” 
there now beside the fair widow, pressing “Come, Mr. Laureate, and support me by 
her acceptance of another glass of claret | your authority. This obstinate—a—young 
punch and well-bnttered sandwich, by his | gentleman calls this ‘a petrified frog ;’” and 
own bold hand sweetened and buttered ex-| Miss Primrose, with suffused cheeks and 
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laughing eyes, handed a pretty fossil for my 
inspe etion. 

“This is a trilobite—and a very perfect 
specimen too,” Lanswered. ‘There! are you 


convinced it is not a frog? Don’t you see 


it has no legs? I must try to get a collec- 
tion of these trilobites.” 

Dick laughed uproariously. “ Well,” said 
he, “if you get many such bites, I wouldn’t 
give much for your teeth.” Struck with a 
sudden thought, he darted off to the spring, 
and, after turning over several stones and 
raking in the mud, he presently returned 
with something mysteriously wrapped up in 
a green leaf. 

“Here, Miss Prue, is a 
thousand you don’t know 
Come, hold out your hand.” 

The little lady unsuspectingly extend- 
ed her hand, and the whelp dropped a nas- 
ty reptile into it—red, spotted, and wrig- 


Tll bet a 
name of. 


fossil 
the 


gling. 

~ “How pretty !” she exclaimed, examining 
it with unconscious composure. “ This is a 
diminutive saurian— Lacerta seps—vulgar- 
ly called an eft.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Dick, stunned 
by the failure of his joke. ‘“ She’s not a bit 
seared !” 

“Of course not,” she said, innocently. 
“The creature is harmless as you are, Mr. 
Rattlebrain.” 

Dick was slightly dashed, and remarked, 
by way of compliment, ‘“‘ Why, if I had done 
that to one of our girls, she’d have fallen into 
conniptions.” 

“What’s that, Mr. Rattlebrain ?” 

“Conniptions,” said he, as if trying to re- 
member his catechism—‘“conniptions are 
fits.” 

“Fits!” she repeated, with demure sur- 
prise. “ And so you purposed to amuse your- 
self by scaring me into fits. Mr. Rattle- 
brain, your gallantry is on a par with your 
knowledge of natural history.” 

Dick was temporarily quenched, and there 
are hopes of his mending his manners. 

Meanwhile Cockney had strolled away 
with Miss Meadows through the trees and 
across the road, where they had a view of a 
mountain barn with its appurtenances. Gus 
got up a laugh at the uncouth structure, and 
was endeavoring to impress the young lady 
with the superiority of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue architecture, when suddenly a grizzly 
monster sprung out of aswampy thicket and 
saluted them with a roar which so amazed 
the unarmed cavalier that he took to flight. 
Seeing that his companion stood her ground, 
unconscious apparently of the cause of his 
sudden exit, he returned and excused him- 
self as well as he could with much talk and 
many gestures. 

Shortly after he took me aside, and, with 
a perplexed countenance, asked: “ Mr. Lan- 
reate, what sort of a thing is a ridge-back ?” 


663 
I couldn’t explain satisfactorily. “Well, 
then, a sub-soiler ?” 

“Oh, that is an—an agricultural imple- 
ment—an improved plow to break up stub- 
born land.” 

“No; what I mean was an infernal beast 
with long legs, a bristling back, and immense 
proboscis, which rushed from a thicket ove 
there and frightened Miss Lilly dreadfully 
She told me it was a ‘ ridge-back’—a ‘jump- 
ing alligator,’ a ‘sub-soiler ;’ and, in fact, she 
Was 80 agitated—hysterical, I may say—that 
I couldn’t get the idea exactly, and I hadn’t 
my rifle with me.” 

“Oh, that was a swine—a breed peculiar 
to these mountains.” 

“A swine,” repeated Augustus, looking 
sharply to see if I was quizzing; and then, 
apparently satisfied, continued, “ Very pe- 
culiar indeed, I should think—and not dan- 
gerous ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Tm glad, although Miss Meadows says 
they don’t have such things in Hardy Coun- 
ty.” 

But hark! The tantarra of the coach- 
man’s horn warns us that it is time to take 
the road again. 

We resumed our places rested and re- 
freshed, the incidents of the halt affording 
new themes for humorous raillery and laugh- 
ter. The major and Rhoda took the saddles 
for a dash on horseback, and, in truth, they 
were a stylish-looking pair. Even the South 
Branchers commended their horsemanship, 
which, from the best riders in Virginia, is no 
unmeaning compliment. 

I felt proud to hear them praise her, and 
partook of the pleasure which glowed in her 
animated face as they swept by the lagging 
vehicle. I was ashamed of my unmanly 
repinings, and had dismissed the jealousy 
which I suspect suggested them. “A man 
should cherish his gifts, and be content with 
the fruits of his labor.” In this frame of 
mind I reclined in my seat with half-closed 
eyes to arrange some rhymes which had 
been jingling in my brain since morning, 

Thus we passed through the rather sterile 
and sparsely peopled county of Morgan, 
southwestward and parallel to the mountain 
ranges. At Ungler’s we take the Martins- 
burg and Romney Turnpike, turning sharp 
westward, running across the intermediate 
ridges, and traversing the grand ranges 
through gaps made by the Cacapon River 
and its tributaries. 

Fording these crystal streams, we draw 
rein on the western bank of the North River, 
to view a perpendicular cliff on the opposite 
shore, whose moss-grown battlements and 
jagged turrets, extending for half a mile 
or more, rise five hundred feet above the 
stream. 

Tradition names it Candy’s Castle, from 
an early settler who is said to have lived in 
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these rocks and defended them successfully 
against the Indians. 

We are now in Hampshire County, and a 
few miles further brings us to Slane’s Cross- 
roads, where Fah’s Tavern promises a com- 
fortable shelter for the night. 

The tavern is a plain log-house, with a 
double porch all along the front—a regular 
lrovers’ stand—not overinviting externally, 
but with an air of rustic neatness within, 
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MOUNTAIN BARN, 


THE 


which, with the motherly greeting and hen- 
like aspect of the landlady, promises com- 
fortable entertainment to such travelers as 
are wise enough not to be overfastidious. 
The advent of such a party as ours was, 
indeed, no common occurrence in these parts, 
and the comely Cochin China matron fussed 
and cackled around in a manner which set 
the house astir. The negroes scampered, 
chickens squawked, dogs barked, cows bel- 
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owed, pigs squealed, the cat 


zot her head in the cream-jug, 
all the rustic neighbor- 
ood gave tokens of unusual 
xcitement. The supper 
vorthy of the hubbub, and was 
onored to the satisfaction of 
the who poured out 
offee and apologies with si- 
multaneous fluency. 

[he coffee—a milder beverage 
ian usually served under 
hat tithe —stimulated 
duly, so that when madam 
‘ame round with her taflow- 
andles, no one objected. The 
ladies, as Dick irreverently re- 
marked, went to roost uncom- 
nonly early, and were all lodged 
ogether in one room. I dare say 
here is no impropriety in our 
jicturing to ourselves how 
hey climbed up by the aid 
ff high-backed chairs, and with a bounce 
lisappeared in the downy depths of their 
feather-beds, suffocating under fringed and 
ufted counterpanes of snowy whiteness, 
ind pillows edged with double ruffles and 
otton lace; and how, when safely nestled 
n these fluffy heights, the question arose 
3 to who should descend to put out the 
‘candle which stood flaring on the table 

below them, and whether it was possible 
for any one so doing to climb up again in 
he dark. 

Fortunately the smiling hostess appreci- 
ited the situation, and returned in time to 
hid them good-night and carry off the can- 
The gentlemen finished their cigars, 
md such as preferred it took a night-cap, 
ruffled with mint and sugar, and then retired 
to enjoy their respective dreams. 

The following morning, brisk and breezy, 
found every body bright and sharp-set for 
the substantial breakfast, which challenged 
criticism, as the major had gallantly cajoled 
the hostess into trying his private recipe 
for making coffee. It was substantially the 
same as hers, but with some slight variation 
if ingredient proportions—to wit, four times 
her measure of ground coffee, one-fourth the 
usual amount of water—no chiccory. 

“Why, Sir,” she exclaimed,in amazement, 
“it ll be pizen!” 

“That’s the word,” he answered, with a 
humorous wink, “rank pizen, but, modified 
with your delicious cream to suit the taste, 
it won’t kill.” The major drank his black. 

At table the usual compliments were ex- 
changed, and the events of the night dis- 
cussed. The ladies had had several alarms, 
occasioned by an owl in the garret and a 
skirmishing of cats on the roof, which tum- 
bled some loose bricks down the chimney, 
which brought down with them half a dozen 
chimney birds’ nests, which filled the room 
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hostess, 


is 


no one 
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TWO COUNTRYMEN MEETING 


AT OROSS-RO ADS. 


with soot and the twittering of the old swal- 
lows, who came to succor their young ones. 
The girls were too profoundly imbedded in 
their own feathers to take an active part in 
the disturbance, and could not scream to any 
advantage, so they covered their heads and 
took refuge in dreams. 

At the recital of this nocturnal coneatena- 
tion, Dick glanced slyly at the little Prim- 
“Tl bet a thousand dollars Miss Prue 
wasn’t scared—she knows too much of nat- 
ural history.” 

As the sun rose over the misty hills, illu- 
minating the woods, meadows, and grain 
fields, all fresh and sparkling with dew, our 
travelers started for an episodical visit to 
the famous Ice Mountain of Hampshire, only 
two miles distant from their lodging-place. 
Nearing the point of interest, they turned 
from the main highway, and followed a 
road passing over a singular narrow isthmus 
formed by the erratic doublings of the North 
River. For a quarter of a mile there is 
barely room for the passage of a single car- 
riage on the summit of the compressed ridge, 
whose sides descend precipitously to the 
stream washing their bases a hundred feet 
below. The abrupt projection gradually 
subsides, spreading out into a beautiful 
meadow farm, encircled by the stream ex- 
cept at the point of passage. 

Opposite the descending road rises a hill 
five hundred feet in height, its summits 
formed of grinning precipices, conforming in 
its cove-like front with the circular sweep of 
the river; a talus of fallen stone reaching 
from half-height to the bank of the stream, 
with a few savage pines and evergreen 
shrubs dotted here and there, completes the 
picture. Crossing the shallow water by a 
rude trestle foot-bridge, the visitors perceived 
| the chilling influence of the locality ere 
they touched the shore, and the wrappings 


rose. 
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brought at Mrs. Meadows’s suggestion were 
distributed and found quite comfortable. 

First they drank from a fountain whose 
waters were cold enough to make the teeth 
ache, 44° Fahrenheit by the major’s pocket- 
thermometer. Then searching in the crevy- 
ices of the rocks and under the moss and 
failen leaves, they found abundance of ice 
and snow to benumb the fingers and gratify 
their curiosity. 

The proprietor of the property then joined | 
them, and civilly enlightened the visitors 
with his observation and experience. 

In dry seasons the snow was preserved | 
under the rocks from winter to winter; in | 
very wet summers it sometimes disappeared | 
or was very scarce in September and Octo- 
ber. He had dug a small pit six or eight 
feet deep, where the snow accumulated in 
winter, and with no other protection than 
a covering of plank to shed the rain, it never | 
melted. He, however, had little need of ice, 
as the spring house he had built over the 
icy fountain served all the purposes of a pat- 
ent refrigerator, preserving his milk, butter, 
and fresh meat for weeks. 

To demonstrate the aceuracy of his state- | 
ments, the visitors were invited to view the 
premises, where they saw the articles de- 
scribed, and were treated to a glass all round 
of the richest, coldest cream they had ever 
tasted. 

The major ascertained that the mountains 
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ICE MOUNTAIN, 


permeable throughout. In winter, snow an 
ice accumulated in these crevices and cav- 
erns to the very depths, and this, protected 
by the position of the hill, the non-conduct- 
ing débris of rock, remained beyond th 
reach of summer heats, but, like other ic« 
deposits, yielded sometimes to the warn 
summer rains. 

The ladies thought it was wonderfu! 


| What? the phenomenon or the explanation 


Both, Major Martial. The major bowed, but 
insisted that nothing was wonderful whic! 


| could be so easily explained by natural sci- 


ence. 

Between the river and the rocks at on 
point is a narrow stretch of level ground 
which nourishes a group of lofty trees, with 
Here were some rusti 
seats, where our travelers reposed after the) 
had satisfied themselves with the curiou 
and scientific aspects of the locality. 

Dick endeavored to engage some one of 
the girls in a snow-balling flirtation, but ow- 
ing to the peculiar atmosphere, or the pres- 
ence of the elders, his advances were frigidl) 
repelled. 

Rhoda observed some pretty wild flowers 
growing among the rocks, and called my at- 
tention to them by inquiring their name 
While I was stupidly endeavoring to answe1 
her question, the major nimbly sprung for- 
ward, gathered, and presented them to her. 
“No spot on earth so bleak, madam, but will 





i ¢ ey fronted northwest. The mass of broken | bring flowers to greet the glances of the 
it 3 ¢ sandstone forming the talus was open and | sun.” 

. 2a 

ba 





She gracefully acknowl- 
edged the gallantry, and 
then cast a glance at me, 
which I fancied was re- 
proachful, as if to say, 
“That was a poet 8 Op- 
portunity, and you lost 
it.” 

Returning as they came, 
our travelers regained the 
main road to Romney, and 
reached the county seat 
of Hampshire about mid- 
day. 

Romney is a pleasant 
village of five or six hun- 
dred people, situated on 
the right bank of the 
South Branch of the Poto- 
mac, on a sloping plateau 
nearly a mile from the 
stream, whose course is 
through a deep gorge sev- 
eral hundred feet below 
the town. The location 
is breezy, and the views 
in every direction mount- 
ainous. That from the 
Yellow Banks, half a mile 
below the town, is one of 
the most artistically com- 
posed landscape pictures 
that can be found in na- 
ture. 

There are churches and 
reputable schools here, and, what is of more | 
immediate interest to our tourists, a tavern 
famous for its good mountain cheer, although 
not much for external show. Its long, low- 
browed porch, with well-worn wooden bench- 
es and bottomless chairs, is a favorite resort of 
the citizens during their leisure hours, which 
are not usually very limited. Among the fre- 
quenters of this village forum are men of ex- 
tensive reading and general information, 
who, being of a polemical turn, take care to 
dodge each other; but a stranger from any | 
part of the country can readily fall into a | 
discussion upon any subject whatsoever, | 
which may last to the conclusion of his nat- | 
ural life, provided he has the leisure and | 
pluck to stand up to it. 

After dinner our tourists again mounted 
and resumed their journey. Crossing the 
sranch by a covered bridge, they pass the 
rocky gorge of Mill Creek, and, following the 
Northwestern Turnpike for seven miles, turn 
sharp to the southward on the Moorfield 
Grade. 

The purpose had been to reach Moorfield | 
that night, but the episode to the Ice Mount- 
ain had thrown them behind, and now sunset 
surprised them ten or twelve miles from their 
destination. For some time the progress of 
the coach had been slower than the condition 
of the road justified, and the driver, being 
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PEACH-AND-HONEY. 


questioned, reported that his off wheel-horse 
had cast a shoe and was dead lame. 

There was a blacksmith’s shop a mile 
ahead, and a farm-house of very modest pre- 
tensions where they might get supper and 
accommodation for the night, and have the 
horse shod. It didn’t promise much comfort, 
but what was more attractive to the youn- 
ger members of the party, there was novelty 
and a smack of adventure in the arrange- 
ment. The Meadows family, for the sake 
of their company, regretted they had not 
remained at Romney; _ but matters 
could not be mended, they made themselves 
cheerful. 

The farmer, merchant, blacksmith, and 
county squire, all in one individual, placed 
his limited accommodations frankly at the 
disposal of the strangers. With willing 
hearts and amiable tempers all round, dif- 
ficulties vanished, and there were quilts 


as 


|} counterpanes, and pillows enough and te 


spare. While supper was preparing, the 
gentlemen were invited over the road to the 
store, where they were regaled on peach- 
and-honey, which, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, we will describe. This favorite 
beverage is compounded from the contents 
of a jug and a jar, one containing a brandy) 


| distilled from peaches, and the other strain- 
led honey. 


These are the reliable ingredi- 
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TAKING AN ALTITUDE. 


ents, mixed in suitable proportions. 
uld water, but it is not essential. 
This is a very enticing stimulant, and pop- 
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Some | 


| 


ular in this region, although chemists insist | 


that the distillation contains an alarming 
percentage of prussic acid. 
and moralists find some poison or dirt in ev- 


to assuage its ills or direct its dullness; and 
of all dictatorial dogmatists, the dyspeptic 
is dietetically the most dogmatical dog in 
the manger. 

A “blarsted Briton,” one of the officers tak- 


en at Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, in | 


endeavoring to apologize for the excesses 
and brutal ill temper of his compatriots dur- 
ing their captivity, thus reviles and slanders 
the favorite drink of our ancestral heroes of 
1776: 

*On the arrival of the troops at Charlottes- 
ville, the officers, what with vexation and 
to keep out the cold, drank rather freely of 
an abominable liquor called peach-brandy, 
which if drunk to excess, the fumes raise an 
absolute delirium ; and in their eups several 


But chemists | 


imperial man and the lowe; 
brutes, let us expose the flim- 
sy conceit, and reassure xo 
ciety by indicating an yp. 
failing and universal psycho 
logical test. Brutes, Sie 
the highest to the lowes; 
types, from the chimpanze: 
to the polliwig, drink thei 
water pure, as they find it 
Man, “reasoning at every 
step he treads,” from the 
most enlightened philoso- 
pher to the most groveling 
savage, has invariably in 
vented something comfort- 
able to mix with his. 

There might, indeed, by 
found other distinctive char- 
acteristics quite as conclu- 
sive, and rather more flat- 
tering to our side; but this 
alcoholic solution is strong 
enough in itself to stimulate 
our faith and restore ou 
cheerfulness. 

In the course of my travels 
I have had occasion to be surprised not only 
at the ingenuity and variety of man’s stim- 
ulating inventions, but also to remark char- 
acteristic differences in the manner of taking 
them. 

While on a fishing excursion I once visit- 


}ed a village on the southern coast of Massa- 
ery gratification that poor humanity invents | 


chusetts, and stopped at a temperance inn 


| Just as we were starting out I offered Cap- 


tain Coffin, our boatman, a drink from my 
private bottle. Inthe presence of numerous 
witnesses he refused with a curtness that 
bordered on incivility. As the breeze struck 
us just outside the harbor, to check a qualn 


of incipient nausea, I handled my flask a sec- 


ond time, and observing that the skipper 
eyed it with less abhorrence than before, I 
offered it again. We were passing at the 


| moment between the light-house and a coast- 
jing smack; and, after glancing cautiously 
| from one to the other, he made a gesture of 


were guilty of deeds that would admit of no 


apology. 
have thought us mad, for in the course of 
three or four days there were no less than 
six or seven duels fought.” 

Unfortunately the inhabitants of these 
mountains know little about chemistry, and 
less of dyspepsia, and blindly persevere in 
their peach-and-honey until they die of it, 
at eighty or ninety, without knowing what 
hurt them. 

If the assertion of the Darwinian theory 
has alarmed our human pride by assuming 
to obliterate or bridge over the gulf between 


The inhabitants must certainly | 


refusal. When about ten miles out I again 
resorted to my preventive for seasickness, 
and, having taken my allowance, was about 
to return the bottle to the haversack. 

The captain blandly observed “that peo- 
ple who were not used to the water needed 
a little encouragement occasionally, and, for 
his part, he didn’t see where the mighty sin 
was.” 

Pleased with the liberality of his senti- 
ments, I extended the bottle a third time. 
Scanning the horizon for several minutes, he 
satisfied himself we were out of sight of land, 

, and not a sail visible. 

| “]’m a little dubious about our bearings,” 

| said the captain, “and guess I’d better take 
an altitude ;” so he accepted the bottle, and 

| withdrew behind the sail. 
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The sun was shin- 
ing propitiously 
and I think he took 
several before he 
was satisfied. 

The mountaineer 
takes the same, 
dentically, but by 
4 more direct pro- 
ceeding, without 
doubt or cirecumlo- 
cution. 

The colonel calls 
on the squire to talk 
over business or pol- 
itics. The visitor is 
scarcely seated ere 
his host, delighted 
with the opportu- 
nity, displays his 
favorite stimulant 
m the hospitable 
board. 

He dilates on its 
age and pedigree 
with a laudable 
pride, and compla- 
cently calls his 
cuest’s attention to 
the bead and aroma 
f the precious fluid. 

There isn’t a head- 
ache ina gallon of it, 
and the squire shows 
his implicit faith in 
the assertion bj 
swallowing his tum- 
blerful. The col- 
onel follows suit, and 
then, with a courtly 


bow, expresses his 
satisfaction de pro- ee 
fundis. 
“Sich licker, squire, is a credit both to|teaus jutting out from the bases of the 
your head and your heart.” mountains are occupied by handsome brick 
This is what is called doing the thing viva | residences, surrounded by substantial out- 
voce, as they used to vote in old Virginia. buildings, while near the centre, on the riv- 
On the following morning our travelers | er-bank, rising from a grove of fruit and 
rose rested and refreshed, and at an early | ornamental trees, we see the spires and glit- 
hour resumed the route to Moorfield. tering tin roofs of the village of Moorfield. 
Passing through another gap overshadow-| As we drive along, every thing that meets 


ed by rocky precipices several hundred feet | the eye betokens wealth and _ prosperity. 
in height, they enter the celebrated valley of |The roomy and substantial homesteads 
Moorfield, the garden of Virginia—a land) stand in inclosures adorned with shade 
of Beulah for agriculturalists and cattle-| trees, fruits, and flowers. Fat poultry cackk 
raisers. and waddle about the premises in every di 
This valley, inclosed within an amphithe-| rection. Fat steers in the meadows wade, 
atre of mountains of majestic height and | in lazy happiness, through grass up to thei: 
picturesque contours, lies level as a bowling- | bellies. Fat sheep browse delicately on th 
green, some fifteen miles in length and from | pleasant upland pastures. Fat work-horses 
one to three miles in breadth. Winding | lounge around the plethoric barns and sta- 
gracefully through extensive corn fields and | bles, waiting for something to do. Fat ne- 
broad meadows—its course indicated by | groes drive fat oxen yoked to broad-tired 
double lines of stately trees—we see the} carts. Fat hogs wallow in unctuous mud- 
South Branch River dividing the valley | holes by the road-side, while fat colts whin- 
nearly in equal parts. The spurs and pla-/| ny listlessly after their fat mares, bestridden 
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by the obese proprietors of these broad bot- 
toms. The very gate-posts have an air of 
orpulency, being thrice the girth of those 
planted in thinner districts. 

Fording the river, we at length reached 
the town, and drew rein in front of Mullin’s 
Hotel, where a typical landlord, an animated 
monument of good living and easy times, 
stood ready to receive us. 

And here ensued a hospitable debate, 
which affords the opportunity to explain 
more particularly the organization of our 


party and its objects, so far as they were 
d veloped. 

Novelty 
the 


and uncertainty 
most attractive 


being among 
characteristics of these 


vagabond excursions, it must be confessed 
that at the starting none of us had very def- 
inite ideas of what we meant to do, or where 
the spirit of adventure might lead us. 

While lounging at the Springs, the ma- 
jor and myself had thought of a trouting 
expedition to the Alleghany glades. Mr. 
Meadows recommended a route through the 
Seuth Branch Valley, thence across the Alle- 
ghanies to a wild mountain district, abound- 
ing in trout and rich in subjects of incidental 
interest. 

As he was homeward-bound with his fam- 
ily, it was suggested that we might chartet 
a coach and travel across the country, in- 
stead of the usual route by Cumberland and 





New Creek, which is 
efly by rail. The 
saddle - horses we 
vould find conven- 
nt in the travel be- 
Moorfield. 

This arranged, it 
vas agreed to 
urge our party suffi- 

ntly to fill the va- 
nine in- 

being required 
make the 
run steady, so 

Tommy T 9 
iriver. 

Messrs. Rattlebrain 
md Cockney, who 
had danced them- 
selves into the good 
graces of the young 
adies, were elected 
yy their contrivance 
to fill two seats. 
Mrs. Dendron, who 
was a universal fa- 
crowned our 
by accept- 
ing an invitation 
trom the Meadowses 
month 
vith them in Hardy. 

In default of her 
resence I believe 
the excursion would 
have fallen through, 
for I suspected the 
major of a little 
planning—but it is 
ill-mannered to be 


too suggestive. 


l 
ona 


en- 


int seats 
coach 
said 
the 


vorite, 


pleasure 


to spend a 


En route we had amused ourselves pro- 
posing and discussing various plans of ac- 
tion, of which Moorfield was to be the cen- 
tre. Now the hospitable Mr. Meadows in- 
sisted on taking the whole company home 
with him with a pertinacity which indi- 
vated that a refusal would be a disappoint- 
ment, if not an affront. I recalled the fate 
f Hannibal at Capua, and suggested fears 
lest the seductions of baronial hospitality 
ind charming society might enervate or de- 
feat our plans for the mountain expedition. 

I thanked Providence I had seen Venice 
before the echoing song of her gondolier had 
been silenced by the fizzing and screaming 
of the locomotive. I was anxious to get 
into the mountains before the steam-horses 
md bill-posters of our progressive civiliza- 
tion had defiled the temples of Nature, and 
in time for trout. 

“There, his balloon collapsed,” said Dick, 
with a guffaw. 

“My dear Laureate,” suggested the ma- 
jor, “you should have served your fish be- 
fore the souffle.” 
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I felt that the case was hopeless ; betrayed 
by those who should have been my allies, 
and overwhelmed by the ladies. 

“Of course, gentlemen, if such is your 
pleasure, you will go on; but I must remain 
in town to make arrangements for our trip.” 

My obstinacy was politely charged to the 
eccentricity of genius. 

“You will at least condescend to come 
out and dine with us to-morrow ?” 

I looked at the widow instead of the 
speaker, and answered, “Yes, certainly; 
and, until to-morrow, adieu.” 

The sources of the South Branch originate 
in the counties of Highland and Pendleton, 
forming three principal streams, called re- 
spectively the North, Middle, and South 
forks, flowing in a general northeast course, 
and uniting in Hardy County, the South 
Fork entering immediately at Moorfield. 
Hence, after a course of forty miles through 
Hardy and Hampsiire, the stream joins the 
North Branch of the Potomac at a point fif- 
teen miles below Cumberland. 

From the greater length of its course, the 
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area drained, and the superior volume of wa- 
ter discharged, it might be considered the 
main Potomac River; but there are peculiar 
topographical and gt ological characteristics 
which have confirmed that title to the small- 
er stream of the North Branch. 

Along its whole course, running parallel 
with the mountain ranges, the South Branch 
is bordered by bottom lands of extraordinary 
fertility. On the upper tributaries and 
through the county of Hampshire these al- 
luvials are comparatively narrow; but in 
Hardy they spread into magnificent breadths, 
and Moorfield is, par excellence, the capital 
and of the South Branch country. 
Such is the depth and fertility of this soil 
that fields are shown which have produced 
profitable crops of corn for sixty years in 
succession without other care than the an- 
nual plowing and planting. On one occa- 
sion a measured acre, selected at large from 
a field of standing corn, yielded one hundred 
and sixty-four bushels. 


centre 


Owing to the want of navigable streams 
and railroads, this corn finds its way to mar- 
ket in the form of fat cattle, and stock-rais- 
ing is the chief occupation and source of 
wealth throughout the whole region. 
cluded by redoubled ranges of lofty mount- 
ains and imperfect communication with the 
outer world, the inhabitants of this valley 
have all the homogeneousness of an island 
community, preserving the simplicity of an- 
cestral manners, and often the immobility 
of ancient opinions. Their intellectual and 
social cultivation is considerably above that 
of the surrounding country, while their pro- 
fuse hospitality and liberal customs remind 
one of the English squirarchy of past cen- 
turies. 


Se- 


Their occupation of cattle-raising brings 
them in relationship with the highlanders 
of the Alleghanies, among whose wild and 
healthy ranges the growing herds are dis- 
tributed during the summer months, boarded 
and cared for at a fixed price per head. 

Their frequent journeys to and fro in 
the interest of the 
wealthy lowlanders with the adventurous 
lives and hardy sports of the mountaineers. 

In the opposite direction their business 
leads them to the cattle marts in the Eastern 
cities, where their daughters get their ward- 


these cattle familiarize 


robes and boarding-school accomplishments, 
although in the more substantial domestic 
virtues and accomplishments they find their 
best teachers and models at home. 

While broad are their 
counters in the estimates of wealth, the horse 
is still their representative of pride and lux- 
ury, and both men and women are among 


steers and acres 


the best equestrians in Virginia. 

The extensive meadows, rivers, and adja- 
cent mountains all abound in their appro- 
priate game, while the favorite pastime of 


+] Ss 
vic valk y 
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“Driving the deer with hound and horn—” 


is right baronial; but as this is not the sea. 


son for hunting, we will not excite vain fa, 
cies by dwelling on the subject. 


But he who would see a country combi; 


ing in the highest degree the elements o 
substantial wealth, good living, rural ind 
pendence, picturesque beauty, and romay t 
sports, let him visit the valley of the So: 
Branch. 

Having taken counsel of divers acquaint 
ances in the village, I arranged a programn 
for our mountain tour, which I hoped wouk 
prove sufficiently attractive to countera: 
any disposition on the part of my friends t 
linger amidst the seductive intluences ot 
Meadlands. 

Thus prepared and fortified, I rode ou; 
there the next morning to exhibit my plans 
and fulfill the engagement to dinner, Thy 
house was a stately double brick mansion 
with a tin roof, surmounted by a belveder 
embowered in trees and surrounded by out 
buildings, betokening wealth and taste. The 
inclosures and adjacent meadows were ani 
mated with domestic poultry of all varietie; 
and of the choicest Among thes 
was an extraordinary assembly of peafowls 

some forty or fifty in number—whereby 
hangs a tail. 

I was warmly welcomed; the programny 
for the fishing expedition discussed an: 
approved. The major winced a little, | 
thought, at the idea of starting so soon, but 
dared not suggest delay ; at which I was grat 
ified—not maliciously, I hope. The morn 
ing passed pleasantly in trifling with books 
flowers, and music, running up into the bel 
vedere to enjoy the views, admiring the im 
mense, flower-spangled meadows and grow 
ing corn fields, like armies of green-coate: 
soldiers marshaled in lines of endless pet 
spective, armed with glittering blades an 
pikes; while the whistle of the partridg 
echoing from thicket to fence corner, the 
gobble of strutting turkeys, the drumming 
of pheasants on the hill-sides, the saw-filing 
notes of restless guinea-fowls, the jawing of 
impudent crows, and clarion squalling of the 
royal peacocks combined, in rustic harmony 
to furnish music for the verdant hosts. 

The dinner was profusely sumptuous, an 
passed off merrily. When it was over, the 
company gathered on the front porch to en- 
joy the freshness of the approaching even- 
ing. Poultry of various species were stray- 
ing about the lawn—the mothers, with then 
young, busy in picking up their suppers of 
grains and insects; while the cocks wer 
more generally occupied in mutual bicker- 
ings, boasting of their prowess, or in con 
ceited strutting and displaying their gor- 
geous plumage in the sunlight. 

Here, as every where else in the world, 
the eyes of the spectators, carelessly over- 


breeds. 
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looking the modestly attired, duty-loving 
class, were concentrated on a gorgeously ap- 
nareled favorite of Juno, that seemed to be 
exaggerating his splendors for their especial 
idmiration. 

Those who would ignore the influence of 
and display in society must first eradi- 
one of the most controlling of human 


dress 
eate 
passions. 

[The ladies, not reasoning on the subject, 
understand these matters better than we do; 
ind no woman will voluntarily permit an 
wquaintance to catch her at a disadvantage 
Her delicate and unerring 
nstinct appre iates the difference between 
the assured and easy superiority 
ever so politely concealed) of the gentleman 


n this respect. 
address 


who finds her en papillote and calico wrap- 
per, With, perhaps, a duster in her hand, 
ind the breathless reverence, partaking of 
of the to the same in the dia- 
monds, lace, and trailing silks of the glitter- 
ing saloon. 


iwe, same 


So the lordly peacock continued to strut, 
turning his plumed rainbow, now full, now 
slanting, to the sun, the more completely to 
dazzle the eyes of the admiring crowd, when, 
by chance, a brood of young turkeys passed 
in pursuit of a grasshopper. “Suddenly he 
dropped his tail, lowered his blue, gleaming, 
snaky head, and struck the nearest fledgeling 
n the eye with his sharp bill. 

The blow was mortal, but so sudden and 
noiseless that the little flock took no alarm. 
Advancing two or three steps, he struck an- 
other blow, as quick and deadly as that of a 
ritle-ball. At the first shot the company on 

the porch were si- 
lent with 
ity and 
ment. 


curios- 
astonish- 
At the see- 
ond the 
sprang up 
citement, 
claiming, 
husband! 


hostess 

in @x- 

ex- 

“Run, 

Stop 

him! You, Cassy, 

run instantly, and 

lrive him away, 

or he'll murder 

the whole flock !” 

“ Let him 

lone,” said the 

proprietor, watch- 

ing the scene with 

a grim interest 

that would have alarmed the peacock if he 

tad had any brains. ‘ Be quiet every one. 

I wish to satisfy myself fully on tis sub- 
ject.” 


As he spoke, another cruel rap, a faint 
peep, and a third turkeyling lay stretched 


ipon the green. The hen-mother by this 

time had taken the alarm, and hastily called 

off the remainder of her family. The bodies 

of the victims were examined, and found to 
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be past all surgery. The pitiful hearts of 
the ladies were moved at the sight, and they 
expressed the deepest regret that their beau- 
tiful favorite should have had the heart to 
behave so rudely. The major laughed heart- 
ily. “It is only peacock nature. The young 
ot the vulgar turkey so nearly resemble their 
own that they take it in dudgeon, and kill 
them whenever they meet.” 


“Ts it common ?” 


“So common that you can scarcely succeed 
in raising them together,” madam exclaimed, 
hastily: “that is why I have never been sue- 
cessful with my turkeys here. We hatched 
over seventy this spring, an now there are 
not more than twenty living.” 

the master, unbottling his 
indignation, * get my double-barreled shot- 
gun. Gentlemen, if you will join me, we 
will have some uncommon sport.” 


“ Jack,” said 


At this grim announcement the youngel 
ladies rose together, protesting and beseech- 
ing, but the master was courteously inexora- 
ble: ' 
pride and economy, remained neutral. 


and Mrs. Meadows, vacillating between 


Meanwhile, seeing the gunners advance, 
the peafowls seemed to have caught the 
idea that something suspicious was brewing. 
They at first gathered together as if in con- 
sultation; then scattering, the cocks began 
to fly to the tops of the highest trees in the 
grove, while the hens dodged and hid them- 
selves in the shrubbery and long grass. 

The proprietor had kept his eye on the 
conceited had 
brought his race to grief, and who was now 
looking down suspiciously from the 
branches of a lofty locust. 

“The death-shot parts,” the feathers scat- 
tered, and dow” eame the royal bird flashing 
through the air like a falling meteor. He 
struck the earth with a heavy thud, and 
then, with a prolonged scream, resembling a 
duet 


murderer, whose evil deeds 


top 


between a mule and a horse-fiddle, he 
feather to its utmost stretch, 
pironetting like a mad dervis, and remind- 
ing one of a blazing Catharine-wheel fifteen 
feet in diameter. He was presently envel- 
oped in a whirlwind of dust and feathers, 
which rose to the tree-tops. Then the ery 


ceased, the cloud vanished, and there lay the 


spread every 


( ead pe aco k. 

At the crack of the gun the ladies had 
raised their handkerchiefs and rushed into 
the house, while gunners, negroes, and dogs 
stood still and breathless until the appalling 
struggle ended. 

The then raised a fe« 


which was gradually re-echoed 


ble 


by all 


master shont, 
the 
spectators and denizens of the farm-yard, 
but an effort to 
drown remorse than a pean oft victory. Nev- 
ertheless, it served to animate the gunners, 
and at went. 


which sounded more like 


it they Bang, bang, bang 


right and left,in the trees,on the wing, in 
the there for 


TASS } Was no escape such 
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princely game as this; the air was filled 
with flying disks, and 
gleaming comets, accompanied by such a 


feathers, whirling 


charivari of screams and yells as to deafen 
conscience and frighten sympathy. 

Seeing the fate of the high-tliers, a portion 
of the flock hurried to the 
fields and thickets on foot. But the hunt 
was up, and away went negrolings and dogs 
to drive them from their hiding-places to 
meet the deadly fire of the gunners. Now 
at every shot there was a rush and outery 
of frantic exultation from those who half an 


doomed away 


hour before were the most obsequious court- | 


iers of the unhappy victims. Dogs that 
dared not at a chance feather 
dropped by the way, negroes who took off 


even smell 


birds, now barked and yelled, mumbled and 
pelted, without mercy. 

Indeed, I am not 
their instinctive love of the chase, our hunt- 
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use of fire-arms, he had loaded one barre] 
with shot and the other with powder, J. 
though he bursted numerous caps onthe first, 
it wouldn’t go off, and the other- 

“Shot away your ramrod,” said Dick. 
“Tt whizzed by my head, but I hadn’t tiny 
to speak of it.” 

To Miss Primrose it recalled the horrors 
of the French revolution. 

“Tears on the French revolution may ly 
quite appropriate, Miss Prue; but please dry 
up on the peacock question.” Dick got this 
off pretty well, for second-hand. 

The retort was dry enough. “It was not 
to be expected,” she said, “that the gees 


| and puppies should feel any commiseration 
| for the fate of their superiors.” 
their hats as they threw corn to the princely | 


sure that in addition to | 


ers themselves were not stimulated by some- | 


thing of that iconoclastic fury against caste 
and privilege so deeply rooted in the hu- 
man heart. And when the mingled mob of 


vulgar poultry followed us up with cack-| 


ling, screeching, hissing, and gabbling 


to} 


swell the triumphant chorus over the fallen | 


aristocracy, one might almost swear he heard 
the historic ery of revolution 
the Bourbons! death to tyrants! 
In less than an hour the arrét de mort was 
executed, and the sun set upon the tragedy. 


Down with | 


Turning from the crude sentimentality of 
the maidens, the major cast an inquiring 
look toward Rhoda, who sat gravely consid- 
ering and arranging a superb fly-brush. Th: 
widow’s pretty lip quivered as her dark ey: 
glanced from one to the other of the genth 
men, who stood like criminals awaiting jud 
ment. 

* Perhaps,” said she, “it is defensible in ; 
purely utilitarian point of view ; but does it 
not appear like sacrilege to destroy, in wan- 
ton sport, what God has made so exquisitely 
beautiful, and doubtless created 
wise and beneficent purpose ? 


for 
Is there noth 
ing more elevated in life than the coarser 


some 


| objects of utility—no higher and nobler aim 


Each of us plucked a gorgeous panache 


as our trophy, hoping, at the same time, it 
might assist in making our peace with the 


| 
| 
| 


ladies; then, flushed with the excitement of | 


the novel sport, we returned to the house. 

Mr. Meadows declared he had been for a 
long time annoyed their 
squalling, and was glad to have found an 
occasion against them; he 
fied. 


by 


was 


than eating, drinking, and vulgar sport 
Has Beauty for itself alone no sacred rights 
and immunities which should command ow 
respect ?” 


“Thunder and bomb-shells!” exclaimed 


| the major, throwing up his hands in depre- 


abominable | 


now satis- | 


The major said it reminded him of hunting | 


in Ceylon, and that the entertainment was 
worthy of an Oriental nabob. 
lighted with the unusual experience. He 
had never shot peacocks before, and had no 
idea there was so much fun init. Augustus |} 
spoke vaguely of the gloriousness of the | 
sport. 

In the parlor we were received as culprits 


rather than heroes, and even our plumy 
placeboes were rejected with a shudder. Mrs. | 
Meadows inquired if we had killed them all, | 
and being assured of it, said, with a sigh, | 
‘I believe I'd rather have lost all my tur- 


keys.” The younger ladies likewise refused | 
to be comforted. Lilly Meadows declared it 
was cowardly to massacre the princely creat- 
ure that could neither fight nor fly. 

Heré Augustus expressed his regret they 
had not been grizzly bears, and took occasion 
to avow that he had no peacock’s blood on 


Dick was de- | 


eation. “Fair lady, be merciful. I pet 
ceive that I have been a murderer—an atro- 
cious being.” 

“You are a soldier, Major Martial.” 

“ By George! I didn’t know I was capablk 
of being so much ashamed of myself,” said 
Dick, with a ludicrous effort at contrition. 

“The capacity does you credit, Mr. Rattle- 
brain; but you are a young and ardent 
sportsman.” 

“Am I, then, the only criminal for whom 
no apology is found ?” 

“You, Mr. Laureate, are a poet, whose pro- 
fession is the worship of the Beautiful; how 
could you consistently engage in this cruel 
crusade ?” 

The distinction was sufficiently flattering, 
and my eagerness for justification overcame 
for the moment my habitual shyness. 

“Indeed, madam, your eloquence and 
womanly tenderness are but wasted in the 
cause of these brainless birds, whose jeweled 
garments, stately trains, and traditional hon- 
ors can hardly excuse their worthlessness, 
insolence, and crimes. 

“The peacock is no native of this free and 


his conscience, as, not being skilled in the | happy land; no representative of our moral 





and intellectual advancement. An importa- 
tion and an anomaly, he brings with him the 
characteristics of his Oriental origin, at once 
the cruelest of despots, the basest of slaves; 
if the climes where external splendors, bar- 
arie pomp, and mere sensuous beauty are 
wecustomed to take precedence of solid merit 
ind true nobility of soul. 

“Tn his history we may trace the progress 
of human society. Once it was his privilege 
to strut and spread himself among the gods. 
That stately virago who kept Olympus in a 
turmoil never moved without half a dozen 
peacocks in her train, or harnessed to her 
‘ loud-borne car. 

“ As society began to grow somewhat more 
practical, the heaven-descended fowl con- 
sented to walk in the parks of nobles, to 
roost on marble terraces, and, as a tough 
roast, to adorn the tables of royalty. 

“Now, in the model republic of the nine- 
teenth century, he lingers a meaningless 
relic, a despised tradition. We expel him 
from our poultry-yards, and make agly-brush 
of his tail.” 

Here there was a round of applause. 
le nee!” 

“ Indulge me with a few words more: 

“The ideal of the poet’s worship is not 
material, but spiritual; not the casket, but 
the priceless jewel it contains; 


Si 


“Go on!” 


not the chis- 
eled alabaster of the vase, but the warm, 
living light within; and he that looks high- 
est may find it incarnate, not in a peacock, 
but in God’s last, best work, a true Amer- 
ican—” 

Fair Rhoda had listened, evidently pleased 
with the manliness and ingenuity of my de- 
fense of the unpopular cause, then prepared 
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gracefully to accept her share of the compli- 
ment wherewith I proposed to butter over the 
Western continent; but at the critical point I 
was interrupted by vociferous acclamations 
from the majorand Dick. “ 
Larry Laureate! 


Bravo! bravissi- 
mo! What a superior advo- 
What a convincing argument! The 
peacocks are logically damned, and the judge 
smothered in compliments. 


cate! 


Go on; don’t 
spare her. Say her two eyes are well worth 
the hundred of the silly peafowl.” 

“Yes,” cried Dick, “and her voice excels 
the whole flock put together.” 

“And she has certainly no occasion to be 
ashamed of her feet,” chimed in Augustus. 

“ Really, gentlemen, you are remorseless 
with your wit, as with your fowling-pieces.” 
So, laughing, but with a shadow of vexation, 
Rhoda bade us good-night, and retired. 

I had commenced with the hope of mak- 
ing an impression, but was mortified at the 
absurd of the scene, and half 
inclined with my indiscreet 


conclusion 
to be angry 
allies. 

‘ Laureate,” said the major, confidentially, 
“vou did that admirably. We 
thousand for relieving us.” 

“Oh, it’s all gammon,” said Dick, with an 
impudent wink. “She just put on that sen- 
timental air to bring Mr. Laureate out. She 
said yesterday she was determined to make 
him talk, and so she has done it.” 

The unconscious whelp doubtless speaks 
the truth; and thus, like puppets, we all 
squeak and dance at her bidding—so de- 


owe you a 


murely mischievous, so artlessly artful, so 
exquisitely graceful, withal. Well, no mat- 
ter. To-morrow, thank Heaven, start 
for the mountains. 


we 
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** CONSTITUTION.” 


N the first paper on this subject the his- 

tory of naval construction was _ brietly 
sketched from its rise to the beginning of 
the present century. By this time the navy 
of the young nation just rising on this con- 
tinent was possessed of some of the best ves- 
sels in the world. Among them was the fa- 
mous Constitution, which vessel is still in the 
service, having been stationed at the Naval 
Academy as a 
years. 

About this date the 
steam-engine was used to 
propel vessels by means 
of paddle-wheels. To 
whom really belongs the 


school-ship for the last ten | 


war purposes. This vessel was to carry 

twenty guns on her gun-deck, and to 

make a speed of four miles per hour. 

In addition to her armament on deck, 

it was intended that she should carry 

two submarine guns on each bow, so 

as to strike an enemy below the water- 

line; besides this, provision was mad 

for throwing a large body of wate 

upon an enemy at close quarters. Th 

ship was launched in November, 1514, 

in a little more than four months from 

the laying of the keel; by June, 1515, 

her machinery was in place, and a trial 

trip took place in New York Bay, which 

was a great success. At a later period 

she made a trip to sea, about twenty- 

six miles from New York, with all he 

Coan armament on board, attaining 

a speed of nearly six knots. This formidabl 

craft was named by her projector the Demo- 

logos, but after his death she was called th 

Fulton; she was used as a receiving-ship at 

the New York Navy-yard after her com- 

pletion until 1829, when she was accidental 

ly blown up by the explosion of the powder 

in her magazine. Such was the first venture 
of our government toward war steamers. 

Although steam navigation had becom 


| widely diffused in countries possessed ot 





honor of applying steam 





as a motor for ships is a 
disputed point, into the 
discussion of which it is 
not desirable to enter; it 





is, however, pretty well 
settled that Fulton was 
the first builder of a 
steamboat intended for 
trattic. The success of 
this vessel followed 
by great improvements in 
that line, rendered 
possible the grand system 


was 
and 
of internal commerce for 


which this country is so 
well adapted. In 1814 the 
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same Fulton proposed to 
build a battery 
for the of New 


floating - 
defense 











York Harbor, the vessel to 
be prope lled 
with a central paddle- 
wheel. This is the first 
known proposition to use 


by steam, 


the new motive power for 
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suitable lakes and rivers, no one had as yet 
considered it possible that the yavigation 
of the ocean could be accomplished in any 
other way than by sails. The general mod- 
el of both naval and merchant vessels had 
changed but little during the first twenty 
years of the century, but it was generally 
conceded that we possessed vessels superior 
to those of other countries. Steam-vessels 
had come to be made of use in the coasting 
trade both of Europe and America, and in 
1819 a steamer of 350 tons, called the Savan- 
nah, made the passage from New York to 
Liverpool in twenty-six days; but she was 
heavily sparred, and depended very much 
upon her sails. The result showed that a 
combination of the two propelling powers 
could not well be made, as this vessel was 
longer on her passage than the average of 
the sailing ships plying between these two 
ports. Such having been the fate of this 
experiment, vessels were still constructed 
with a view to making rapid passages be- 
tween the two countries, to satisfy the de- 
mand for more frequent intercourse. 

The idea of crossing the Atlantic by means 
of steamers was scouted by the scientific men 
of the day, and elaborate articles were writ- 
ten proving conclusively that the thing was 
an impossibility. Fortunately, the practical 
men had sufficient faith in their knowledge 
not to be deterred from the schemes that 
they had formed. Accordingly, in 1839, the 
Great Western was completed in England ; 
she was the first steam-vessel designed ex- 
pressly for ocean traffic, and the first in 
which the sails were regarded merely as aux- 
iliary. The English public also had faith in 


this new venture, for the vessel left on her 
first trip with some passengers and a fair 


FRIGATE, 


share of cargo, and succeeded in making the 
passage from Bristol to New York in fifteen 
days. 
of the predictions to the contrary, 
aroused the attention of the whole maritime 
world. She was quickly followed by other 
the light freight, 
and mails between the two continents were 
carried by English 
were subsidized by their government. 


The success of this vessel, in the face 
many 


vessels, and passengers, 


these steamers, which 

A new element now appeared in the matte1 
of construction, in the shape of iron. It was 
found, in England particularly, that iron 
vessels were cheaper than those built of 
wood, and nearly all the steamers built there 


since 1840 have been of iron. Objection was 


made to the use of iron for this purpose, ow- 
ing to the rapid fouling of the bottom by sea- 
water, but this has been overcome by frequent 
docking of the vessels, and cleaning of their 
bottoms. 


In 1840 the government of the United 
States followed the example set them by 
foreign countries, and built a paddle frigate ; 
but although these vessels were very fine, 
yet their vulnerability, and their impaired 
handiness as sailing vessels, rendered them 
unsatisfactory as ships of war for cruising 
purposes. 

By this time the screw had come into use 
as a means of propulsion for river and harbor 
steamers, but as yet no one thought it fit for 
use atsea. Captain John Ericsson proposed 
to the English government the use of the 
screw in but his were 
deemed visionary, and his prepositions dis- 
regarded, although the existing paddle sys- 
tem was felt to be a failure. Fortunately 
for America, the great engineer was induced 
to come to New York, where the merits of his 


war vessels, ideas 
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first, and they 
forced to 
the project. 
that time, with a 
very few exceptions, 
the entire steame) 
traftic of the Atlan- 
tic has been carried 
on by 


were 
abandon 


Since 


foreign ves- 
and Amerie; 
has yielded the soy 
ereignty of — this 
ocean to Europea 
nations. 


sels, 


But the he ayy 
freight and = immi 
grant business stil! 
devolved upon sail- 


ing ships, and her 








SOREW FRIGATE. 


invention were quickly recognized, and in| The discovery of gold 


the Americans e¢ar- 
ried off the palm. 
in California, and the 


1843 the first screw man-of-war (the Prince- | consequent demand for transportation by 


ton) was built. 
been 


Meantime experiments had 
steamers, and the 
screw was found to be adapted for ocean 
traffic, and English steamers were 
propelled in this way. The Cunard line, 
however, carrying the mails, was composed 
entirely of paddle steamers, and the true 
merits of the screw were but slowly recog- 
nized. 

The Princeton was successful from the first, 


made in coasting 


several 





yet she met with but little favor from naval | 


men, nor did her performances cause any 
change in the navies of Europe. In 
the English navy was possessed of but one 
screw steamer, and her performances were 
such that 
ing equally adapted 
with the paddle to 
war purposes. Grad- 
ually, however, the 
paddle fell into dis- 
use,and at the same 
time the few iron 
men-of-war that En- 
gland had built 
were put aside, and 
by 1850 there were 
only a few of the old 
wooden paddle frig- 
ates left. In 1849 
the ill-fated Collins 
line was started to 
compete with the 
English companies, 
and the steamers 
constructed for this 
purpose were noble 
specimens of marine 
architecture. Dis- 
aster and misfor- 
tune to have 
been the fate of this 
company from the 


the screw 


seem 


1845 | 


was recognized as be- | 


“DUKE OF WELLINGTON,’ 


way of Cape Horn, gave birth to the Ameri- 
can clippers—vessels unsurpassed for beauty 
or speed by those of any other nation. 

The screw having been adopted for use in 
war vessels, it was soon seen that the effi- 
ciency of the ships was materially increased, 
and that their sailing qualities were not 
materially altered. Accordingly, by the yea 
1850, the English and French governments 
had converted many of their old line-of-battl 
ships into auxiliary screw steamers, and had 
also built some similar vessels, carrying a 
large number of guns. As it was considered 
the correct thing at that time to crowd many 
guns into one ship, these two nations were 
continually striving to build vessels superior 


—— 


SOREW LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP, 131 GUNS. 
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to each other, and the result is shown in 
the Duke of Wellington, the largest full- 
nowered screw man-of-war that had 
aver been constructed. 

At the same time the United States 
possessed but steamer, the 
vriginal Princeton having been broken 
ip as unseaworthy in 1849: there were 
und r construction one screw and four 
naddle steamers, and there was one old 


one screw 


naddle steamer, the Fulton the second, 


vhich had been built to replace the 
De moloqgos. 
While the Atlantic was thus swarm- 
with steamers, English enterprise 
iad been attracted toward the posses- 
sions of that government in the East; 
and the overland route, so called, had 
been established. Steamers plied be- 
tween Southampton and Alexandria, in 
Egypt; thence the mails, freight, and 
passengers were transferred across the Isth- 
mus of Suez to the Red Sea; whence steamers 
plied to Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, and 
Hong-Kong. These vessels were nearly all 
built of iron, and were mostly paddle steam- 
ers. 

The Crimean war demonstrated more fully 
than was before realized the great aid to ef- 
ficiency that the screw gave to war ships; 
but it also showed that those huge floating 
astles, steamships of the line, were not of a 
haracter suitable for the attack of fortified 
The iron-clad floating-batteries sent 
1e 


places. 
to the seat of war by the French were o1 
step in the advance that naval architecture 
was so soon to make. As yet it was not sup- 
posed that vessels of this character could be 
constructed to go tosea; so that the energies 
if all the naval powers of the world were di- 
rected to the building of wooden steam-frig- 
ates, which experiments conducted in Ameri- 


IRON-O!I 


AD) FLOATING-BATTERY EMPLOYED BY 


IN THE ORIMEA, 


ca had shown to be more than capable of 
competing with the largest liners that tloat- 
ed. The constructed by our 
government carried heavier guns than those 
of other nations, and they were the admira- 
tion of all who saw them. Their steam-pow- 
er was, however, only auxiliary, the naval 
authorities not having arrived at the point 
of constructing full-powered screw steamers. 
Contemporaneous with this great stride in 


few vessels 


naval vessels was the corresponding improve- 
ment in ships designed for the merchant 
service alone. The greatest triumph of the 
ship-builder’s art was accomplished in that 
magnificent iron steamer, the Great Eastern, 
not inaptly termed the wonder ship of the 
world. The original design of her projectors 
was to do a part of the carrying trade be- 
tween England and Australia. Owing to 
causes not to mention here, this 
scheme proved a failure, but later develop- 


necessary 








THE 


GREAT EASTERN.” 
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THE “ROYAL OAK.” 


ments have 
sel capable of laying ocean telegraphic ca- 
bles easily and economically ; and since noth- 
ing is ever wasted wholly, her projectors 
have reason to be gratified that her place in 
the commercial marine has been found. To 
enumerate the improvements made in this 
one vessel by the genius of those who con- 
structed her would consume too large a por- 
tion of the accorded to this article. 
But details will be alluded to: her 
length over all is 692 feet—over one-eighth 
of a mile—and she carries 12,000 tons of coal. 

Americans had not been idle, and they had 
extended a line of steamers to California by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama; these ves- 
sels were all built of wood, as, indeed, are 
nearly all of our large steamers; for we can 
not construct iron vessels profitably. 


space 


two 


The day of the“ wooden walls” was over 
when, in 1860, the French produced the first 


sea-going iron-clad, La Gloire. This vessel, 


originally intended for a ninety-gun ship, had 
been cut down and plated with iron of thick- 
ness sufficient to repel the shot then in use ; 
she carried one tier of guns in broadside, 


and then 
of war afloat. 


was the most formidable vessel 


She was provided with full 


THE *“* WARRIOR,” 


shown that she is the only ves- | 


steam-power, her sails being only auxiliary 
and carried forty guns. The success of th 
French in building this ship caused the con 
struction of wooden vessels to cease in En 
gland; and the question that at once aros 
was Whether the vessels then on the stocks 
should be converted into iron-clads after thi 
French model, or whether new ones shoul 
be built wholly of iron, with armor in addi 
tion. Though iron had played but litth 
part in the building of naval vessels, t] 

time had now u 
periority to Both of the plans re 
ferred to were adopted, and several line-ot 
battle ships nearly as large as the Duke of 
Wellington were converted into 
iron-clads. The Royal Oak was one of thes 
She was completed in 1862, and was the first 
sea-going English iron-clad. About the 
time the Warrior was finished, having 
built by contract in a private ship-yard 
was the first iron-clad built wholly of iron 
She was modeled very much like the late: 
wooden frigates, though of somewhat great- 
er dimensions. A trial of the two classes of 
ships represented by these vessels demon 
strated fully that iron is far superior to wood 
for iron-clads. 


come to demonstrate its si 
wood. 


broadsidk 


sant 
beer 


; she 


The Warrior proved to bi 


IRON-OLAD. 
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-y fast—faster than any wooden 
frigate that had ever been built—and 
is a fine, buoyant vessel. She was far 
superior to La Gloire in all respects : 
during her construction manygim- 
provements in the details of ship- 
| were made, and she 
justly regarded as being the finest 
vessel then afloat. 

While these build- 

x, the French were not idle, and 

r dock-yards produced vessels 


building was 


vessels were 


better than before: among them was 

the Solferino, remarkable for her ram 

bow, and for being the only iron-clad 

ever constructed carrying guns on two decks 
protected by armor. 

~ Some of these vessels are plated all over 
to stern; belt of 
armor at the water-line, while the amidships 
portion only is fully armored to the height 
of the upper deck. All of the iron ships 
have many water-tight compartments, so 
that in the event of collision or other disas- 


m bow others have a 


ter the vessel need not sink, as only one com- 
partment would be filled with water. One 
of those ships whose bow and stern are un- 
protected by armor might have these parts 
riddled with shot without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the vessel. 

The Minotaur class was next built by the 
English to compete with the French ships, 
but the result has shown that they are too 
But 
to attempt to follow these two nations in 
their race for superiority, and to describe 


t} 
tl 


unwieldy to do good, thorough service. 


ie various classes of vessels built by them, 
would be, though interesting, of a 
unsuited to the purpose of this paper. 

Meanwhile the civil war in America had 
broken out, and had found the government 
of the United States in possession of no ves- 


hature 


sels save those of wood, while the English 


THE ** MINOTAUR. 


|and French possessed the vessels referred to 
| as the earlier iron-clads. 


As hostilities progressed, it became evi- 
dent that the country bordering upon the 
Mississippi River was to be the theatre of 
exciting operations, and the control of that 
river would greatly assist the party in whose 
power it was. It was also evident that the 
ordinary river steamers would be of no ust 
whatever before the fire of even a small bat 
tery on shore. Accordingly the government 
Mr. James B. Eads, of 
Louis, for the construction of several iron- 
clad suitable for the navigation 
of the Western rivers. In October, 1861, in 
forty-five days from the laying of her keel, 
launched the St. Louis, the first 
clad owned by the United States. The con- 
struction of several similar vessels rapidly 
followed, and the fleet on the Mississippi be- 
gan the task assigned to it of regaining the 
control of the river to the sea. 

The unfortunate abandonment of the 
navy-vard at Norfolk had given to the in- 
surgent forces possession of several vessels, 
notably the fine steam-frigate Merrimac, a 
vessel built like the Wabash. Their author- 
ities were busily employed in transforming 


contracted with St. 


steamers 


was 1ron- 
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THE “ST. LOUIS.” 


this fine vessel into a broadside casemated 
iron-clad, with a sloping roof, calculated to 
cause an enemy’s shot to glance without in- 
juring the vessel. Our government had be- 
come alive to the necessity of having vessels 
of a character suited to cope with this for- 
midable antagonist, and after the usual of- 
iicial preliminaries, contracts were entered 
into for the construction of two broadside 
iron-clads, and one vessel of an entirely new 
design by Captain Ericsson. This wonder- 
ful little craft, which combined more inven- 
tions than any vessel ever before construct- 
ed, was launched in one hundred days from 
the laying of the keel. She was completed 
and ready for service just at the time when 
the Merrimac had begun her work of de- 
struction. The history and result of that 
remarkable encounter are too well known to 
need repetition here. 


sel 


The new style of ves- 
cheese-box on a raft,” 
was contemptuously styled, had 
wrought a revolution in naval architecture 
as complete as that made by the introdue- 
tion of steam; henceforward the turret sys- 
tem, pure and simple, was to be acknowl- 
edged superior to all others. 


, the insignificant * 


as she 


The country was not slow to accept this 
conclusion, and a number of improved vessels 
of this description were immediately placed 
under construction in private ship-yards. As 
the war progressed, and experience showed 
where improvements could be made, other 
similar ships were built of larger size and of 
greater offensive and defensive powers. 

It would be foreign to the design of this 
article to enter into a discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the turret and broadside sys- 
tems, and the arguments upon which the 
advocates of each rely to prove their case. 
For the purposes of our civil war, and for the 
defense of our coast, the monitors were and 
are undoubtedly the best ; for ocean cruising 
ships it is still a matter of doubt which is 
the better, a turret or a broadside ship. 


Some of our monitors, as the Miantonomah. 
were built of wood in government yards, but 
most of them are of iron, and were built } 
contract. The voyage of the Miantonomal 
to Europe, and of the Monadnock to San 
Francisco, by way of Cape Horn, proved that 
these vessels could go to sea, and justified 
the wisdom of the government in building 
several of this type for ocean service. These 
ships have no sails, depending on their stean 
alone; but they would be able to cross the 
ocean and attack an enemy’s city, if neces- 
sary. It is probable, however, they will b« 
used, if a naval war is ever forced upon us, 
merely to go to sea to attack an enemy’s 
fleet, or to raise a blockade that might b« 
established: for these purposes the want of 
sail-power is an advantage rather than a 
defect. 

Of the two broadside ships contracted for 
at the same time, one proved a decided fail- 
ure; while the other, the New 
proved as decided a success. /fter passing 
through the siege of Charleston, and doing 
excellent service, she was laid up in ordinary 
at League Island, where she was afterward 
unfortunately destroyed by fire. 

While our war was progressing, the En- 


Tronsides, 


glish were watching our experiments, and 
1 


the turret was gradually gaining groun 
there. One of their liners was converted 
into a turret ship, on the plan of Captain 
Coles, of the Royal Navy. It was evident 
that sail-power could not be retained in this 
ship, but Captain Coles thought it possible 
to build a vessel of this character that should 
carry a large amount of sail. After a long 
time he obtained permission to superintend 
the construction of such a vessel, which em- 
bodied his ideas upon the subject. This 
ship was the Captain, whose terrible fate, 
involving the loss of five hundred lives (in- 
cluding that of her inventor), has econclu- 
sively proved the incompatibility of sailing 
power with a low free-board. 
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[The government built the 
Vonarch, so well known in this country as 
having participated in the funeral ceremo- 
nies of the late George Peabody. This ves- 
sel has proved a great success, and since the 
loss of the Captain experiments have been 
instituted which show that the Monarch 
ould not possibly capsize. England has 
also built, and has now in process of construc- 


constructor 


tion, vessels intended to eclipse our best 
monitors, capable of crossing the ocean if 
There is one point in the con- 
struction of foreign iron-clads that merits 
viz., their great draught of water, 
which would prevent their entering nearly 


necessary. 


notice 
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all of our harbors. There are a few of ow 
ports that they could enter, provided they 
could succeed in passing the defenses which 
we should place there. Our iron-clads, draw- 
ing but little water, could lie on one side the 
channel and fire at an enemy with impuni- 
ty; and we believe that our heavy, smooth- 
bore guns would be far more destructive to 
an enemy than his rifled guns would be to us. 

Russia early followed us in the adoption 


of the monitor system, and now possesses a 


large fleet of these valuable craft. All other 
nations which have anavy of iron-clads have 
preferred the broadside system. 

Having thus given a short account of some 
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of the principal improvements in ship-build 
ing in iron, it may not be uninteresting to 
look briefly at the wooden ships in our own 
navy. Prominent among these latter ships 
are those of the Tennessee class, designed to 
have great speed, as a means of annoying an 
enemy’s commerce, or of chasing such vessels 
as the flabama ; Some of these ships have 
been tried, and found to be very fast under 
steam. 
oul 


They are but exaggerated types of 
other and smaller vessels, which did 
good service during the war. Finding that 
we were building these large and fast ships, 
the English built the Inconstant class as rivals 
to ours. They are better than ours, inasmuch 
as iron is better than wood; for they are built 
of iron, with a wooden sheathing, enabling 
their bottoms to be coppered. An inspection 
of the illustrations of these two vessels will 
show a remarkable similarity in the form of 
their hulls, which are regarded as the finest 
models extant. 

During the last ten years the merchant 
steamers have largely increased in numbers; 
but of all of those plying upon the ocean, only 
one or two lines fly the American ensign. The 
trade of the Pacific, between California and 
China, is carried on by the large wooden 
paddle steamers of the Pacifie Mail Steam- 
ship Company; but that of all other seas is 
carried on by foreign ships, for we can not 
yet build iron steamers. 


THE ** INCONSTANT,” 





Our fleet of sailing ships has grown very 
small, and we are now building none to sup 
ply the place of those sold after the war. 
In fact, wooden vessels are a thing of the 
past, for nearly all ships constructed now ar 
built of steel or iron. The iron ships last 
longer, and are better in every way; and we 
shall never our commerce revive to its 
former glory until by wise legislation ow 
builders can compete with foreigners in iron 
and steel. 


see 


And the same thing is true of the navy; 
we find that many of the ships built during 
the war are already fast going to decay, an 
that it will cost nearly as much to repair 
them as to build a new hull; indeed, many 
of them have been condemned as unworthy 
of repairing. The ships of our future navy 
must be built of iron; and if we desire t 
preserve our prestige among nations, and t 
protect our flag abroad, we must have sea- 
going iron-clads capable of coping with 
those which other nations now have on tli 
various naval stations doing duty as cruisers. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will soon pro- 
vide means by which such ships can be built. 


Foror or Foreign Navies ty VESSELS AND Guns. 


Countries. 


} 


Sail. | Total Gu 


Great Britain...... = 
German Union .... 44 
a a 362 
PRGUONUOMEB cs cccsccecs) OF 
>. | eee 

Spain 

Ss vehces evewcegadel 
Austria .... 


630 T982 
141 1039 
462 4534 
131 1303 
30 366 
122 1000 
96 948 
217 
185 | 237 
274 
289 
89 
+150 


ES sen sired 6c v00s ac 
Sweden and Norway... .. 
EE wate Se Sncenvugiciate 
United States ........... 


MEROANTILE TONNAGE, JUNE 30, 1868. 
France..... ; sae 
SINE, 565 cobs d's cov aae owerecdauseecees Meremeee 
ee 73,476 
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* Forty-eight steam gun-boats. 

+ Including twelve on the stocks, and excluding 
twenty-nine tugs, etc., mounting seventeen howitzers. 

t Including 1,260,648 inland and fishery tonnage. 
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THE STORY OF TAMMANY. 


I.—HOW IT WAS MADE 


TAMMANY HALL. 


| gp visitor to New York city who sets 

out to view the many notable objects it 
offers to the inspection of the curious would 
scarcely fail to be attracted by a most unique 
and conspicuous 
structure on the 
north side of Four- 
teenth Street, 
tween Irving Place 
and Third Avenue. 
The building is of 
red brick, liberally 
trimmed with white 
stone, and altogeth- 
er, by reason of the 
contrast in the ma- 
terials used, as well 
its somewhat 
nondescript 


be- 


as 
archi- 
tecture, more glar- 
ing than ornament- 
al. But what would 
chietly invite atten- 
tion is an enormous 
circular pediment, 
near the summit 
of which are the 
words, “ Tammany 
Society,” and = at 
the sides the dates 
“1788” and “ 1867,” 
and in the 
a capacious niche 
containing a stat- 
ue, twelve feet in 


centre 


A POLITICAL POWER. 


height, of an Indian warrior in all the 
bravery of his forest costume. Standing 
with his tomahawk in his girdle, a quiver of 
arrows upon his back, a long crooked bow in 
one hand, and the other extended authori- 
tatively before him, his appearance would be 
at least impressive but for the fact that hav- 
ing been cut from the purest of white marble, 
the image ean scarcely fail to suggest the 
rather ludicrous idea of a very pale-faced red 
man. 

This is the present “ wigwam” of the noted 
Tammany Society, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of the “Columbian Order.” This 
Tammany Hall. Here, since the 4th day of 
July, 1868, the Tammany tribes of New York 
have met in council; and in the great hall 
of the building—a room capable of seating 
thirty-five hundred persons—were nomina- 
ted Seymour and Blair; so that the structure 
has already become historic. 

The date 1729 refers to the year in which 
the society was established, 1867 to the one 
in which the corner-stone of the present edi- 
fice was laid. 


is 


The building occupies the former site of the 
Medical Department of New York Universi- 
ty, is flanked on one hand by the Academy of 
Music (a theatre); on the other by a manu- 


factory of musical and other noise-producing 


VLD WASHINGTON HALL.—FEDERKAL HEAI-QU AKIEKS. 














































































































































































































































































































FIRST TAMMANY HALL.—ERECTED 


instruments; and overlooks across the way, 
and nearly opposite, the New York Circus, 
in which there is a “ring” for both two and 
four footed performers, where cunning con- 
jurers execute their marvelous tricks of 
sleight of hand, and where dextrous acrobats 
display their agility in daring somersaults 
and the most approved of ground and lofty 
tumbling. | 
The Tammany Society, or Columbian Or- | 
der, is doubtless the oldest purely self-con- 
stituted political association in the world, 
and has certainly been by far the most influ- 
ential. Beginning with the government, 
for if was organized within a fortnight of 
the inauguration of the first President, and | 
at a spot within the sound of his voice as he 
spoke his first official words to his country- | 
men, it has not only continued down to the 
present time—through nearly three genera- | 
tions of men—but has controlled the choice | 
of at least one President, fixed the character | 
of several national as well as State adminis- 
trations, given pseudonyms to half a dozen 
well-known organizations, and, in fact, has 
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shaped the destiny 
of the country j; 


several turning 
points of its |} 
tory. 

Few suspect, much 
less comprehend, th 
extent of the infly- 
ence this purely |o- 
cal association 


has 
exerted. To its 
agency more than 
any other is due the 
fact that for th 
last three-quarters 
of a century New 
York city has been 
the most potent po- 
litical centre in th 
world, not even Par- 
is excepted. Great- 
er than a party, in- 
asmuch as it has 
been the master of 
parties, it has seen 
political organiza- 
tion after organiza- 
tion, in whose con- 
flicts it has fear- 
lessly participated, 
arise, flourish, and 
go down, and yet 
has stood ready, 
with powers unim- 
paired, to engage 
in the struggles of 
the next crop of 
contestants. In this 
experience it has 
1811. been solitary and pe- 
euliar. Imitators it 
has had in abundance, but not one of them 
has succeeded in catching that secret of po- 
litical management which has endowed Tam- 
many with its wonderful permanency. 
What is that secret? It is unquestion- 
ably to be traced, in part, to the sagacity 
which Tammany’s leaders have at all times 
shown in forecasting the changes of polit- 








| ical issues, or availing themselves of the op- 


portunities afforded by current events as 


| they have arisen. Tammany has not only 


furnished the most capable politicians the 
country has possessed, but has managed to 
ally itself with the shrewdest ones to be 
found outside of its own organization. It 
has always shown a willingness to trade in 
the gifts at its command, and rarely in- 
deed has it got the worst of a bargain. For 
the last twenty years it has at no time num- 
bered an absolute majority of the voters of 
New York city in its own following; and yet 
during the whole of that period it has con- 
trived to retain the lion’s proportion of the 
power through a system of comprehensive 
trafficking, sometimes with factions of its 
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own party, and sometimes, when they have 
not proved sufficiently pliable, even with 
the common enemy. Its established policy 
is. when no other road is open, to boldly buy 
ts way to the seat of authority. 

In part to the heterogeneous population 
of New York. Its theory of political action 
has. from the days of Fernando Wood, been 
that New York was to be governed from be- 
ow, not from above -by the weight of its 
gnorance and the strength of its corrup- 
ion, and not by the force of its intelligence 
ind virtue—and has governed itself accord- 

vly. In the unwashed and spotted rabble 
of th 
ment it has sedulously cultivated without 
viving offense to any other, it has found an 
army of adherents capable of being disci- 
plined and manceuvred to an extent that no 
other community in this country would en- 


nre 
i 


e great metropolis, whose chiefest ele- 


But more than all has its suecess depend- 
ed upon the dual character of its construc- 
Through its General Committee, or 
outside organization, it is a public body, to 
whose ranks all have admission; and at the 
same time, through its interior or secret as- 
sociation, which only a trusted few are per- 
mitted to enter, and in whose hands all the 
society’s property is retained, it is a close 
corporation. Never was there a more in- 
contrivance for efficient political 

By means of its public and visible 


tion. 


genious 


control. 


system it secures the influence and prestige 
of a popular body of liberal tendencies, 
while its hidden and limited membership— 
and which in turn is subordinate to a coun- 
cil of Sachems—gives it all the potency of a 
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caucus or ring. It is a system of rings, the 
outermost, representing a constituency of 
many thousands, being entirely submissive 
to the innermost, consisting of scarcely a 
dozen persons. This arrangement was early 
adopted by the association, as in the first 
pablication of its laws it is 
declared that “the constitu- 
tion of this society shall con- 
sist of two parts—the ex- 
ternal, or public, and the in- 
ternal, or private. The latter 
shall ever be subordinate to 
the former.” In practice it 
is scarcely necessary to state 
that the rule has been 
versed. The external, 
doubtless was the intention 
from the start, has ever been 
subordinate to the internal. 
The result has been in- 
stance of most singular in- 
consistency. A society or- 
ganized in the interest of 
the first “‘ anti-consolidation- 
ists,” as the old States-rights 
or Anti-federalist party men 
denominated themselves, and 
claiming to be the 
head of the democracy of 
the nation, furnishes in its 
history the most successful 
illustration of the centraliz- 
ing principle ever witnessed 
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in a popular government. <A faithful me- 
moir of the Tammany Society would, be- 
yond question, supply the most romantic 
and extraordinary volume in our political 
history. Not a passage in it but would be 
filled with curious and instructive incident. 
No country has furnished any similar record. 


plied a pseudonym to the mos; 
powerful political association of 
modern times, never set fot 
upon Manhattan’ Island, 
could have done so only at 
risk of his scalp. New York Is}- 
and was the property of the Man- 
hattan tribe of the Mohicans 
Tammany was a Delaware, and 
consequently belonged to tly 
Lenni-Lennappé confederacy of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
which, time out of mind, had 
warred with the Six Nations and 
other New York Indians. 
Concerning the great Saga- 
more, variously named Temane, 
Tamanend, Taminent, Tamen 
and Tammany, who enjoys thi 
distinetion of being the only na- 
tive American yet canonized, 
many conflicting statements 
have been made. According to 
one account, he was the _ first 
man to welcome William Penn 
to his new home upon the banks 
of the Delaware, and long lived 
to enjoy the esteem of that eminent Broad 


| brim. Another story locates his wigwam 


upon the site of Princeton College, in New 
Jersey, beneath whose venerable walls his 
bones are now supposed to lie, 


**A-mouldering in the grave.” 


Whether looked upon as a model of system- | Again, his home is represented to have beet 


atized excellence, as 
partisan admirers have 
regarded it, or merely 
as a mass of organized 
corruption, as it has ap- 
peared to its political 
adversaries, it is cer- 
tainly a most wonder 
ful phenomenon. In 
both its history and its 
government it has been 
strictly sui generis. 

A brief sketch of this 
anomalous institution 
will now be attempted. 

The majority of read- 
ers will be surprised to 
learn that Tammany is 
not of New York origin. 
Such, nevertheless, is 
the fact. It furnishes 
the rare instance of an 
exotic growing with 
luxuriance upon adopt- 
ed ground, while it 
has wholly disappeared 
from its native soil. 
Even St. Tammany is 
a borrowed divinity. 
The great Sachem, 
whose name has sup- 
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THE STORY ¢ 
among the hills of Northeastern Pennsylva- 
nia. and he, when a very old man, is said to 
have died on a journey, and been buried 
near a famous spring in the county of 
Berks, Where so many of his worshipers 
But the most approved tradi- 
tion him to lived many 
enturies before the coming of the white 
ian, and to have exhibited in an extraor- 
inary degree the qualities of a savage hero. 
His character probably illustrates the high- 
est ideal ever found among the aborigines. 
He was a sort of Indian Job. The Bad Spir- 
it appeared unto him bodily, and subjected 
him to many severe temptations and perils. 
The adversary first sought, by means of fair 
words, to gain a share in the administration 
of his kingdom. 
proof against his cajoleries, and resolutely 
refused any commerce with him. The ene- 
my then resorted to strategy. He managed 
to bring upon the good chieftain and his 
people many grievous afflictions, and while 


now reside. 


represents have 


Tammany, however, was 


his lumbs were sore and his heart was heavy, | 
attempted to steal an entrance into fle coun- 


try of which he was the protector. Here 
he was again baftled by Tammany, who 
comprehended and checkmated all the dev- 
il’s “sinful games.” At last, completely los- 
ing his temper, the Evil One boldly assault- 
ed the great Sachem, and endeavored to over- 
bear and destroy him by main force. Then 


transpired one of the most tremendous con- | 
ilicts of which any record has ever been | 


The battle raged for many moons, 
the struggles of the combatants 


made. 

and in 
whole 

vround so effectually trampled under foot 
that it has remained prairie land ever since. 
Finally Tammany, watching his opportunity, 
and tripping his adversary, hurled him to the 


earth, and would then and there have taken | 
his scalp had he not succeeded, owing to the | 


victor’s great exhaustion, in extricating him- 
self, and escaping over into New York, where 
he was hospitably received by the natives, 
and has ever since continued to make his 
home. 

All these stories appear to have had this 
inuch of foundation: that the real original 
Tammany, having been a mighty brave 
among his people, they so reverenced his 
memory as to confer his name, by way of 
honorary distinction, in much the same man- 
ner we do that of Washington, upon such of 
their rulers as afterward greatly distinguish- 
ed themselves, and in some instances even 
bestowed it upon white men. 

The Tammany Society was, primarily, no 
more of a New York institution than the 
great Sagamore himself. _ Its origin is to be 
traced to the patriot revolutionary army, 
which, having no patron saint to fight under, 
after the protection of St. George was with- 
drawn to the enemy, cast about among the 


country’s native great men for some one | 
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forests were broken down, and the} 
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worthy of canonization, and naturally se- 
lected the warrior who had “ whipped the 
devil” as pre-eminently deserving of being 
set against him who had vanquished the 
dragon. The Pennsylvania troops of Wash- 
ington’s command were the first to inscribe 
“St. Tamanend”’—afterward corrupted, for 
the sake of euphony, to “St. Tammany” 
upon their banners, and they selected the 
12th of May, which tradition assigned for the 
new saint’s nativity, for appropriate cele- 
bration. A wigwam was erected; a pole, 
crowned with a liberty-cap, and bearing 
aloft a tomahawk, wampum, and other In- 
dian paraphernalia, was planted in the earth; 
and around this, after the representative of 
the great Sachem, who was personified by 
a comrade duly accoutred and painted for 
the occasion, had emerged from the wig- 
wam, to which he again retired, and deliv- 
ered a “talk” full of exhortations to love of 
liberty and courage in battle, they all danced, 
with feathers in their caps and bucks’ tails 
dangling down behind. 

The practice spread throughout the army; 
St. Tammany and his natal day were both 
adopted; forts were christened with his 
|name; and the 12th of May was regularly 
commemorated until, shortly before the last 
war with Great Britain, by order of the then 
Secretary of War, General Dearborn, the fes- 
tival was forbidden, as tending to debauch- 
ery among the troops. 

Nor was St. Tammany’s early popularity 
confined to the army. 


Patriotic poets sang 
| 


his praises, and civilian societies bearing his 


name sprang up in many localities. Par- 
ticularly was this the case in Philadelphia 
| and other Pennsylvania towns. The object 
was simple festivity. There was a proces- 
sion of men, women, and children, all decked 
out with bucks’ tails and other forest adorn- 
ments, to a grove, where the wigwam and 
liberty-pole had been erected, and where, 
after an address from St. Tammany’s repre- 
sentative, and a collation, the 
time was spent in games and dances on the 
green. At one time it appeared likely that 
St. Tammany’s Day would excel the Fourth 
of July in popular regard. 

The credit for St. Tammany’s having stilla 
place in the recollection of the American peo- 
ple, and enjoying the somewhat questionable 
honor of a“ wigwam” erected to his memory, 
within whose sacred precincts such braves 
as have distinguished themselves in partisan 
warfare are accustomed to meet around “ the 
council fire” and “ the great spring,” to make 
ready for the war-path against their party 
foes, is generally ascribed to William Mooney, 
the society’s first Grand Sachem, and a some- 
what noted citizen of olden New York. 

Mooney was an Irishman by descent, an 
| American by birth, and a “ Whig” in polities, 
| having been a leader among the “Sons of 
Liberty,” or “ Liberty Boys,’ as the mem- 


sometimes 
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bers of a well-known organization of rebel 
sympathizers during the Revolution were 
called. After the war he went into business 
as an upholsterer, first on Nassau Street, aft- 
erward on Maiden Lane, and still later on 
Chatham Street. He remained an active 
partisan all his life, and was rewarded for 
his devotion to politics by being finally 
brought by it to the almshouse—but it was 
as the keeper of that institution. 

Mooney, in the first instance, intended no 
reverence to Tammany, the native American. 
His idea was to confer the honor of saintship 
upon Columbus, the Italian and discoverer. 
The association was to be called the “ Co- 
lumbian Order ;” its transactions were to 
date from the discovery of America; and the 
central figure and head of the organization 
was to be the great navigator, surrounded by 
native princes listening to words of wisdom 
from his lips. The government of the so- 
ciety was to be partly European and partly 
aboriginal, and was to typify the empire in 
the New World presumed to have been found- 
ed by the Genoese adventurer, and still car- 
ried on by him with the assistance of native 
chiefs. Besides the European head,who was 
to be known as the Great Father, there were 
to be twelve Sachems, or counselors—* Old 
Men” being the Indian signification of the 
word; a Sagamore, or master of ceremonies ; 
a Wiskinkie, or door-keeper of the sacred 
Wigwam; and a Secretary —an officer for 
whom the Indians had no exemplar, and 
consequently no name. 

To the public belongs the credit of giving 
the society the cognomen by which it is gen- 
erally known, the uninitiated supposing it 
to be one of the many St. Tammany societies 
that were scattered throughout the South 
and West, but which up to that time had 


gained no foothold in New York or further | 
East. Seeing that the Indian name was | 


popular, and was likely to stick in spite of 
them, Mooney and his associates prudently 
threw Columbus over, accepted the red 
chief as their divinity, remodeled their con- 
stitution, and christened their organization, 
by way of compromise, the “Tammany So- 
ciéty, or Columbian Order.” By that name 


they secured for it in 1805, sixteen years after | 


its establishment, an act of incorporation. 
The charter of Tammany describes it as 
simply a charitable institution ; and in view 
of the fact that it has so long been nothing 
but a political machine, the question natu- 
rally arises whether its assumption of benev- 
olence in the first place was a mere pretense 
to cover some hidden design. How far the 
purpose of the association was political from 
the start will be considered further on; but, 
in justice to its founders, it must be stated 
that the society was occasionally made the 
means of rendering assistance to needy and 
worthy objects. It was a frequent occur- 
rence at its earlier meetings for the claims 


of destitute patriots, their widows or oy- 
phans, to be presented, and the hat, in con- 
sequence, to be passed round for a contriby- 
tion, the success of which often depended on 
the frequency with which the social « up had 
preceded it. The society did have a com- 
mittee on charities, but that proved to be an 
ornamental rather than a useful appendage, 
owing to the fact that it generally had need 
of all its money for enterprises of a chara 
ter not strictly benevolent, in which it from 
time to time engaged. In the second year 
of its existence it undertook the establish- 
ment of a museum of natural history, which 
resulted in a considerable pecuniary loss to 
the society, but in the founding of a collec- 
tion which afterward, in the hands of P. T. 
Barnum—for it was the beginning of his 
celebrated museum—became a valuable prop- 
erty. The procuring of a permanent place 
of meeting of its own was a point on which 
Tammany likewise bestowed considerable 
attention and some treasure. Several move- 
ments with that view were made by it 
once upon the plan of a tontine consociation, 
and at another time in connection with a 
lottery scheme; but they were all unsue- 
cessful, until, in 1811, a sufficiency of money 
was raised to erect the first Tammany Hall, 
corner of Nassau and Frankfort streets. 

But what chiefly contributed to Tam- 
many’s earlier popularity was its social at- 
tractiveness. In the absence of the conven- 
tional clubs which now make so distinct a 
feature of city life, and of most of the pres- 
ent secret benevolent societies, Tammany 
supplied a favorite resort, particularly to 
such as, by reason of similarity of political 
views, were congenial spirits. The jovial- 
ity with which its gatherings were charac- 
terized is attested by traditions of undoubt- 
ed reliability. 

Its meetings at first, and for a considerable 
period, were held in houses of public enter- 
tainment, which in that day were expected 
to have at least one room suitable for popu- 
lar assemblages, and which the proprietor 
failed not to see was convenient to the bar 


| of the establishment. Barden’s City Hotel, 


on Broadway, supplied the first wigwam ; a 
public-house on Broad Street the next ; and 
finally “ Martling’s Long Room”—a one-story 
wooden structure attached to a tavern of 
only tolerable repute, kept by one Martling, 
and which had originally been erected for 
dancing and other festive gatherings, with 
which Tammany’s meetings long alternated 


|—became the rallying-place of the tribes. 


This room, by reason of its general unsight- 
liness, was denominated by Tammany’s polit- 
ical adversaries the “ Pig-Pen.” 

Tradition has preserved some reminis- 
cences of the old-time meetings of the soci- 
ety, and the excesses to which they sometimes 
led. It was customary, after the dispatch 
of regular business, for such of the members 





were disposed “to make a night of it,” to 
reorganize by calling some brother of recog- 
nized wit and tried social endurance to the 
chair, and spend what remained of the 
“evyening’—which frequently lasted until 
morning—in drinking toasts, singing songs, 
uid telling stories of the narrators’ own ex- 
ploits by field and flood. 
stinence society in those days to put a check 
en such indulgences. Nor did these revel- 
ries wholly cease with the withdrawal of the 
sons of Tammany from the purlieus of sec- 
ond-rate taverns to the precincts of their own 
consecrated wigwam, if we may believe the 
poet Halleck, who many years afterward ir- 
reverently sang: 


There was no ab- 


‘There’s a barrel of porter in Tammany Hall, 
And the Bucktails are swigging it all the night 
long. 

In the time of my childhood ’twas pleasant to call 
For a seat and cigar ’mid the jovial throng.” 
But Tammany in its earlier days supplied 

entertainment to the patriotic public as well 
as to its own members. The 12th of May 
was a notable occasion in New York before 
the close of the last century. The day open- 
ed with the thunder of cannon, and all lovers 
of their country were expected to throw 
their banners to the breeze. Soon after the 
rising of the sun the members of the society 
issued from their wigwam, and in all the 
majesty of paint and feathers formed in pro- 
All citizens were invited to partic- 
ipate in the march, and in such costumes as 
best suited their own tastes. After the 
principal streets had been perambulated, the 
column moved to some convenient grove, 
where the day was given up to patriotic and 
social enjoyment. In the evening all places 
of amusement were expected to conform 
their entertainments to the proceedings of 
the day. In one instance the public cele- 
bration concluded with a play at the city’s 
principal, if not only, theatre, entitled “Tam- 
many; or, the Indian Chief,’ written by a 
New York lady, and which was witnessed 
by Washington and several members of his 
cabinet. The day’s sensations usually con- 
cluded with a midnight performance on the 
Common, in whieh only the boys and wilder 
spirits were expected to participate, consist- 
ing of the burning in eftigy of Benedict Ar- 
nold or some noted Tory, and executing a 
war-dance round the expiring embers. 

These observances, which for a time made 

St. Tammany’s Day more conspicuous than 
even the Fourth of July, however, lacked 
one essential element of enduring popular- 
ity—they were not participated in by fash- 
ionable people. The wealthier portion of 
the community, largely made up of former 
British sympathizers, turned up their noses 
at the vulgar parade; and as Tammany’s 
political tendencies more clearly appeared, 
their opposition became more pronounced. 
As a consequence, although the 12th of May 


cession. 
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is still observed within the order, its publie 
celebration soon died out. 


But what at the outset assisted Tammany 


more than any thing else was a purely acci- 
dental occurrence: it became 
saving the country from a bloody war. 


the means of 
The 
Creek Indians, on the Southwestern frontier, 
had grown troublesome, and the government, 
then just entering on its work with a heavy 
debt and an impoverished people, was par- 
ticularly anxious for peace. In 1790 a dele- 
gation of the Creeks was induced to visit 
New York, then the seat of the federal goy- 
ernment, that a talk might be had with the 
President. The result of the conference, it 
was supposed, would greatly depend on the 
first impression produced on the minds of 
the savages, and their entertainment after- 
ward. Luckily the Tammany Society had 
an abundant supply of paint and feathers, 
and Washington hit upon the happy expe- 
dient of engaging it to do the agreeable to 
the tawny visitors. Accordingly, when the 
Indian embassy reached the city, it was con- 
ducted to the Tammany Wigwam, where all 
the members of the society were waiting to 
receive it with painted faces and full abo- 
riginal outfit. The Creeks were delighted 
with their reception; and as during their 
stay the Tammany members retained their 
Indian dress, and devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to their entertainment, the result 
was a very satisfactory treaty, and the pres- 
ervation of the peace. 

The affair was of great service to Tam- 
many, particularly as, in consequence of it, 
the society was supposed to enjoy the coun- 
tenance of Washington. Even many influ- 
ential Federalists joined it, and continued to 
retain at least a nominal membership for 
quite a period afterward. 

But as Tammany was never much more 
than nominally a charitable institution, and 
enjoyed no monopoly of social privileges or 
patriotic professions, its principal strength 
must from the beginning be traced to some 
other cause. What that was will now be 
shown. 

Hammond, Jenkins, and other writers on 
the political history of the State of New 
York assert that Tammany was atefirst a 
strictly non-partisan institution. That is a 
very great mistake. While it is true that it 
professed to welcome to its hunting-grounds 
all who were led by a love of liberty to sup- 
port the institutions of their country, it took 
care, from the first, to impose upon all its 
members certain solemn pledges, all more or 
less partisan, and among which was one to 
maintain the dignity of the State as distin- 
guished from the general government, and 
which was of the very essence.of the issue 
then dividing the Federalists and Anti-fed- 
eralists, as the political parties of that day 
were called. While many Federalists, at a 
time when party lines were but indistinctly 
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drawn, did belong to the society, the tenden- 
ey of its teachings was, from the start, to 
democratic ideas and principles, as must 
have been intended by somebody among its 
founders. 

As already stated, to William Mooney, its 
first Grand Sachem, has generally been ‘giv- 
en the credit of Tammany’s paternity. There 
appears, however, to have early existed an 
impression that a more capable party was its 
real author. Suspicion pointed to Aaron 
Burr. 

Mooney was an enthusiastic, energetic, 
and somewhat egotistical individual, fond 
of excitement and display, and to whom the 
arranging of a ceremony in which Sachems 
and Sagamores and Wiskinkies would figure 
would be most agreeable; and to his brain 
is probably due the visible machinery of 
the organization; but when we come to the 
society’s constitution, we d'scover a purpose 
too artful and a combination too profound 
for his unaided intellect. 

That Burr was the instigator if not the 
constructor of Tammany is pretty conclu- 
sively established by the following facts: 

First, his intimacy with Mooney, who was 
one of his most ardent political supporters 
and a fast personal friend, and whom Burr 
must have liberally patronized in a business 
way, from the fact that when the Grand 
Sachem was called to the happy hunting- 
ground his estate was found to consist large- 
ly of unsatisfied claims against Burr for up- 
holstery furnished years before. 

Second, while there is no evidence that 
Burr ever belonged to Tammany, his most 
intimate personal and politica: followers did, 
not only controlling it during their leader’s 
popular ascendency, but directing its policy 
after his political demise. 

Third, it was made the instrument, in a 
campaign which Burr personally directed, 
for deciding an election by means of which 
he became Vice-President of the United 
States, and the country was for the first 
time given over to a Democratic administra- 
tion. 

Fourth, it was precisely calculated to pro- 
mote objects which Burr, then looking for- 

yard 4 public position, without taking an 
active part in politics, was, of all men of the 
time, most interested in, and was, moreover, 
exactly such an institution as his peculiar 
genius would delight in creating and direct- 
ing without his own hand being visible. 
No man was ever so fond of mystery. 

To see the force of the foregoing points 
it will be necessary to understand the po- 
litical condition of New York city at the 
time Tammany was established. 

The close of the revolutionary war found 
New York politically in the hands of the 





|nority of the population, and by no means 
representing its wealth or its higher social] 
standard, held almost undisputed sway, by 
reason of the fact that all active sympathiz- 
ers with the lost British cause were disfray- 
chised. The situation was precisely that 
existing in many Southern communities aj 
the close of the late rebellion. The more 
active leaders among the Sons of Liberty 
—Burr, who had been elected by them to 
‘he State Legislature in 1784, then gave but 
little time to polities—were, however, such 
proscriptive and injudicious partisans as to 
speedily disgust and combine against them 
the more conservative members of their own 
party, with Alexander Hamilton at their 
head. At the same time the community be- 
gan to be divided between the advocates 
and opponents of a strong central govern- 
ment, who were soon to be known as Feder- 
alists and Anti-federalists. Hamilton and 
his followers constituted the former; the 
Liberty Boys, or “ Violent Whigs,” as they 
were called, the latter. In the struggle for 
the mastery between these factions the Ham- 
iltonians were quite willing to give the dis- 
franchised loyalists equal civil privileges 
with themselves in exchange for their votes, 
and so adroitly managed matters that in 
1787 all their political disabilities were re- 
moved. As was anticipated, the new voters 
immediately joined hands with their emanci- 
pators, and the Liberty Boys, or Anti-feder- 
alists, in New York city, from being masters 
of the situation, suddenly found themselves 
in a lean and apparently hopeless minority. 
At the election for members of the Legisla- 
ture in the fall of 1788—the year following 
the change in the franchise law—although 
they presented as candidates such able men 
as Aaron Burr, Melancton Smith, Marinus 
Willet, and William Deming, the vote they 
polled was in the proportion of one to seven. 

The result of the political revolution was 
such that the Liberty Boys not only found 
themselves no better off than their late dis- 
franchised and still bitter enemies, but not 
as well off. The constitution of New York 
—that of 1777—then prescribed a property 
qualification for voting; and so astonish- 
ingly slow was the progress of liberal polit- 
ical ideas in those days, that, although the 
Anti-federalists—afterward calling them- 
selves Republicans—whose friends were the 
principal sufferers, controlled the Legislature 
for the greater part of the time, no effective 
steps were taken to remove the obnoxious 
provision until 1822, when a new constitu- 
tion was adopted. In consequence of this 
state of the law many of the more active 


| Anti-federalists were disfranchised, while 


Whigs of that day, who were controlled | 


by the Liberty Boys, the most radical of 
their number. These men, although a mi- 


their late Tory neighbors, being more gen- 
erally moneyed men, were legalized voters. 
The inequality thus created was greatly 
added to by the business and social customs 
of the times. The population of New York 
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was then much more broadly divided into | amount of chafing on the part of the subor- 


classes than even now, notwithstanding both 
our shoddy and our Tammany princes. There 
were an aristocracy and a democracy whose 
limits were as clearly marked by manner 
and dress as by legal enactment. A “ gen- 
tleman” of that day was a being entirely 
distinct from the common herd. He wore 
the uniform of his rank. His blue, or green, 
or scarlet coat; his long hair tied into a 
queue, and white with powder; his short 
and« losely fitting breeches; his ruffled shirt; 
his buckles at knee and ankle, which did not 
wholly disappear with the eighteenth cen- 
tury—all announced his disconnection from | 
the plebeian mass of shop-men and mechanics, 
with their short hair, plain coats, and baggy 
pantaloons, as effectually as the trappings 
of the soldier distinguish him from the ci- | 
vilian. Many of the gentry of that day, | 
too, having sprung from the Old World’s 
nobility, and religiously believing in the su- 
periority of their blood, were not at all back- 
ward in showing their pretensions in their 
daily walk and conversation. 

In business there was quite as much of 
discrimination. The aristocracy controlled 
the capital in trade, and monopolized the 
banks and banking privileges, which they 
did not hesitate to employ as a means of 
perpetuating their power. Says a writer | 
whose memory went back to the period 
whereof he speaks: “A president of a bank | 
was a grandee of the first order, and a} 
cashier ranked with the ancient order of | 
priesthood. A mechanic never ventured to 
ask for a discount in those days without 
some merchant as a patron and friend, and | 
then the loan was obtained as a special fa- | 
vor.” This moneyed exclusiveness was | 
maintained until, through the strategy of | 
Burr—for even he could not have succeeded 
in it had the monopolists penetrated his de- 
sign—the charter for the Manhattan Bank 
was obtained, and it, being put under a di- | 
rectory of different politics, pursued a more | 
liberal policy with its money. 

With all these advantages on their side, | 

| 





it is not at all surprising that the ruling class 
should have treated their inferiors with | 
marked disdain. Especially was this the | 
case when, by reason of the modification in | 
the franchise law, the aristocracy, once more 
in power, saw its chance to take revenge | 
upon the deposed democracy to which it had | 
for the time been forced to bow. 

To the degradation involved in that con- 
dition of things the democrats of that day 
were fully alive. They had not only tasted | 
the sweets of victory and power, but they | 
were growing more and more restive under 
the inspiriting influences of those doctrines 
of political and social equality which were 


| derful phenomenon. 


| est of the minority party. 


| that controlled the populace. 


dinate class. 

It was at that crisis of New York’s politic- 
al affairs, and in the midst of the feeling it 
engendered—a feeling which had been great- 
ly intensified by the recent adoption of the 
federal Constitution, and the triumph with 
it of the Hamilton faction—that the Tam- 
many Society came into existence; and com- 
ing at that precise time, when we consider 
the character of the institution, it can be re- 
garded in no other light than as a most won- 
The marvel consists in 
the moderation of its tone, while its contem- 
plated operation was directly in the inter- 
The old Sons of 
Liberty clubs had all broken down because 
of their intemperance. Tammany was cal- 
culated to do their work without their vio- 
lence. There was only one man living at 
the time by whom such a miracie could have 
been achieved. 

Burr was then the real leader of the New 
York democracy. His participation in poli- 
tics at that time, however, was concealed 
rather than open, partly because it suited his 
intriguing disposition, and partly because, 
with his poverty and personal extravagance, 
he could not then afford to take from his 
profession the time that a share in public 
life would have required—for politics at that 
time had not become the lucrative occupation 
it has since grown to under Tammany’s ad- 
ministration. Says his biographer, Knapp: 
“He seldom attended caucuses; he never 
courted the mob by mingling with them 
and sharing their amusements, for it was 
seldom that they met him; he made no 
converts by ‘Pewter Mug’ stories; and they 
liked him the better for all this abstraction 
from the great body of the democracy.” 

Burr, while an aristocrat by association, 
was a democrat, or rather a demagogue, by 
instinct. He looked to the mob for promo- 
tion, and studiously gave all his influence to- 
ward increasing its power. While it would 
never have done for him at that day, with 
his wealthy clientage, to have figured before 
the public in Indian paint and feathers, and 
to be found mixing with vulgar tradesmen 
and mechanics, he was just the man to stand 
behind the scenes and move the machinery 
He was, more- 
over, just the man to fabricate such an en- 
gine as Tammany; for no one was so mod- 
erate, and at the same time so artful, in the 
means he employed. 

There is another reason why Aaron Burr 
would have delighted in such a contrivance 
as Tammany was. From the first it was rec- 
ognized as a counter-weight to the Society 


|of the Cincinnati, which, on account of its 


distinguished membership and its hereditary 


soon to flame forth with such tremendous | principle, was looked upon with great alarm 


heat from the furnace of the French revolu- | by the radical republicans of the time. 


How 


tion. There was in consequence an immense | groundless have been their fears—or rather, 
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how powerful has proved the sweep of dem- | States was denied access to the ballot-hox 
ocratic ideas—is shown in the fact that 


because not possessed of an independent free- 


while an association introduced by an ordi- | hold property of twenty pounds in value, 


nary upholsterer, who never attained to any 


But about this time Tammany was des- 


higher official rank than keeper of a munici- | tined to bear an influential and probably a 
pal poor-house, and at first chiefly recruited | decisive part in a much more important 


from the lower classes, has made Presidents 
and government policies, a society including 
Washington and Hamilton, and all the lead- 
ers of that army which made the nation pos- 
sible, never exerted enough political in- 
fluence to control a town election. But 
Hamilton, whom Burr hated, and who as sin- 
cerely hated Burr in return, had not only 
projected the Society of the Cincinnati, but 
was its acknowledged leader. The writer 
hereof recollects to have seen somewhere a 
reminiscence written by a contemporary of 
the two men, descriptive of the last meeting 
of the society in New York which was at- 
tended by both or either of them. Their 
duel followed soon after. Hamilton, on the 
occasion, sparkled with remarkable brill- 
iancy, being in splendid spirits, and the wit 
and soul of the party; while Burr, who was 
never treated by military men with that def- 
erence to which his vanity—his weakest 
point as a public man—told him he was en- 
titled, sat moody and constrained, and early 
retired from the scene. 

With these several facts before us, we will 
find little difficulty in indorsing the opinion 
that prevailed in the early days of Tammany, 
that Aaron Burr was its real author. 

How faithfully the society stood by the 
cause of the disfranchised democrat is 


shown by an incident that properly belongs | 


to this history. In 1801 thirty-nine young 
Republicans of New York city, who were ex- 


cluded by the constitution trom the ballot, | 


because not freeholders with the requisite 
amount of property, formed a partnership in 
the purchase of a Louse and lot of ground, 
and, armed with certificates of their pro- 
prietorship, presented themselves at the 
polls, and demanded the privilege to vote. 
These men were members of Tammany, and 
as they were nearly all students or poor me- 
chanies, Tammany contributed the most of 
the money by means of which the test was 
made. It so happened that the political 
control of the city —so decided had been the 





| 


struggle. The result of the election in New 
York city in 1800 was to make Jefferson and 
Burr President and Vice-President of the 
United States, it so happening that New 
York then held the balance of power in both 
State and nation. That election has been q 
puzzle to political writers ever since. Only 
the year before, in a spirited contest, the 
Federalists had carried the city by nearly 
a thousand majority, which, with the then 
limited vote, was equal to recent Democratic 
majorities in the same field. Yet, notwith- 


| standing Hamilton in person led his party, 


| 
| 


| 








growth of the Republican party since Tam- | 


many’s organization, when it controlled but 
one vote in eight, and so close was the con- 
test then—depended upon the thirty-nine 
votes, and they were rejected by Federal 
judges. One of the young men was Daniel 
D. Tompkins; and, in view of the all but 
universality of the elective privilege at the 
present time, it serves to illustrate the ad- 
vance that has been made in popular gov- 
ernment when we find that, less than three- 
quarters of a century ago,a man who was 
soon to become Governor of the State of 


New York and Vice-President of the United 


| 
| 


the Republicans andsomely carried the day. 

There are those who have claimed the glory 
of that victory, and the political revolution 
that followed, for Tammany. Among them 
is an authority no less respectable than Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck, in his oration at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the present Tammany 
Hall, July 4, 1867; and who, as he was then 
an octogenarian, must not only have remem- 
bered the famous election, but subsequently 
have been familiar with the leading actors 
in it. His testimony is fully corroborated 
by traditions that have come down in some 
of the older Tammany families, telling how 
men who had intended voting the opposition 
ticket were brought into the wigwam on the 
very eve of the battle (social as well as po- 
litical persuasions being employed), inducted 
into its mysteries, pledged under the most 
solemn obligations to the new cause they 
had espoused, and in some instances, when 
faith in their stability was lacking, escorted 
to the polls by committees selected to see 
that they remained true to their vows.  A\l- 
though at that date such an agency, work- 
ing silently and unseen, might have been 
but little regarded by the public, we, who 
have since witnessed its operations in sim- 
ilar conflicts, can fully concede to it all that 
is claimed by its friends. 

The most competent witness in the case, 
however, is Alexander Hamilton, who, as the 
leader of the routed Federalists, would be 
most likely to comprehend the cause of de- 
feat. In a letter not long afterward written 
to his confidential friend, Senator Bayard, of 
Delaware, and given by J. C. Hamilton in 
his collection of his father’s correspondence, 
he plainly recognizes Tammany’s agency in 
his party’s overthrow, by recommending, as 
a means of recovering the ground that had 


| been lost, the organization of a similar secret 


society on their side. He goes into an elabo- 


|rate exposition of his plan of association, 


which was to have a president and twelve 
assistants—the number of Tammany’s Sa- 
chems—and in other respects to be little more 
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than a transcript of Tammany’s machinery 


with the Indian left anal 
which he advocates on the ground of neces- 
sity in employing “the weapons that have 


been employed against us.” 


mummery out, 


Bayard disapproved of the scheme, as not 
‘on their side,” al- 
though he admits its efficiency on the other. 

The whole correspondence is remarkable, 
and Hamilton’s share of it is especially curi- 
ous, in view of the fact that not long before 
he had directed an attack against Tammany, 
on the ground that such associations were 
dangerous to civil liberty and good govern- 
ment, Which had driven all of its members 
with Federalist sympathies out of it. 

In Washington’s Farewell Address, which 
appeared in 1796, there is a passage describ- 
ing the dangerous and corrupting tendency 


ikely to be successful 


of political “ combinations and associations” 
that, in view more especially of the later 
years of Tammany’s career, seems to have 
No 
sooner had Washington’s address appeared 
than Tammany was declared by Hamilton 
and his followers to subject to the re- 
proof pronounced, if not its immediate 
object; and so great was the reverence 
entertained for the Father of his Coun- 
that a considerable portion of its 
membership immediately seceded from it. 
It was not then known, and probably not 
know, that Hamil- 
ton himself was the real author of the at- 
tack, he having prepared the “ heads” from 
which the address was drafted, and after- 
ward “ retouched” the document. 

“From this time” 
sion just spoken of 


been dictated by a spirit of prophecy. 


be 


try 


suspected, as we now 


—the time of the seces- 
says Hammond, in his 
* Political History of New York,” Tammany 
became a “ political institution.” But if it 
had not been a political institution before, 
it is difficult to tell why Hamilton and the 
The 
truth is, it had been “ a political institution” 
from the first, although its real design had 
been partially cloaked by patriotic profes- 
sions and ceremonies. 

To Tammany the elevation of Burr to the 
Vice-Presidency, with Jefferson for President, 
was a barren victory. So great was the 
jealousy entertained by the Chief Magistrate 
toward his second in rank that he gave no 
patronage to his friends; while Burr’s pro- 
motion involved him, and Tammany as an 
accessory, in a quarrel with De Witt Clinton, 
which led to the long and bitter struggle, the 
story of which—the most romantic passage 
in the political history of New York—will be 
told in the next paper, between the “ Buck- 
tails” (so called from a conspicuous feature 
in Tammany’s Indian uniform) and the Clin- 
tonian Democracy—a struggle maintained 
for twenty years with desperate energy on 
both sides, and which, although its result 
was to place Tammany at the head of the 


Federalists were so eager to assail it. 


Democratic party both in State and nation, 
terminated in victory for it only when the 
toughest adversary it ever had fell dead in 
his battle harness. 

The secret of the quarrel that led to that 
long controversy is easily told. From the 
organization of the Anti-federal or Repub- 
lican party in the State of New York the 
Clinton family had been looked up to as its 
head. By its members Burr was regarded 
as an interloper. When Burr became Vice- 
President, Governor Clinton—* Old George” 

who had expected the position, was nearly 
superannuated ; but his nephew, De Witt, 
who possessed extraordinary ability, bound- 
less ambition, and was as full of combative- 
ness as a prize-fighter, was just rising into 
prominence ; and he resolved to take up the 
cudgel for his family against the bold in- 
truder. A pretext for hostilities was found 

-or made—in Burr’s alleged intrigue for the 
Presidency in opposition to Jefferson, and he 
was declared unworthy of the confidence of 
the party he had done so much to put in 
owe»r. 

Probably a more systematic and relentless 
course of defamation was never before pur- 
sued toward a public man. The chief agent 
in this business was Cheetham, editor of the 
American Citizen, Clinton’s organ. Many of 
the urged Burr were, 
doubtless, fase; but as his record was not 


allegations against 
altogether spotless, and his enemies made the 
most of “ the lie well stuck to,” such an im- 
pression was produced upon the public mind 
that before he was, apparently, conscious of 
his danger, a majority of his party had been 
arrayed against him. Then, awakening to 
his peril, he resolved to appeal to the people 
for his vindication in a canvass for the govy- 
ernorship of the State. As is well known, 
he was beaten by the Clintonian candidate, 
Morgan Lewis, chiefly through the efforts of 
Hamilton, who succeeded in throwing the 
Federalist vote—then the balance of power 
between the Republican factions—into the 
scale against Burr. The duel between Burr 
and Hamilton followed as one of the conse- 
quences of this struggle, and furnished Clin- 
ton and his followers the opportunity of 
completing the work of Burr’s ruin, which 
they had already begun. 

There can be no question that the feeling 
excited against Burr in consequence of the 
killing of Hamilton was largely the manu- 
facture of political opposition. Burr him- 
self was completely surprised by it, and any 
man without 
have done all that he did without losing his 
position. The duello was then a recognized 
remedy Hamil- 
ton’s eldest son had shortly before fallen in 
a duel with one of Burr’s followers, and De 
Witt Clinton himself had just exchanged 
five shots—the same pistols that afterward 
did the work for Burr and Hamilton being 


interested denouncers might 


for supposed grievances. 
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used—with Robert Swartwout, another of | 


Burr’s supporters. 
two fires, which were ineftectual, Clinton 
inquired if his adversary, the challenger, 
was satistied. A negative in both cases was 
returned. Swartwout’s third shot penetra- 
ted Clinton’s clothes, but did no further dam- 
age. ‘Colonel Swartwout has spoiled my 
coat,” remarked Clinton; “is he now con- 
tent?” Once more a negative was given. 
At the fourth fire Clinton returned the com- 
pliment by spoiling his opponent’s left arm 
as well as his coat. Again the same ques- 
tion was asked, with the same result. At the 
fifth fire Clinton sent Swartwout to his knee, 
with a ball in one of his limbs. ‘“ Now has 
he got enough of it ?” he asked. 
after the wound had been dressed, came the 


fied. “Then let him go to h— for satisfac- 
tion, for I shall give him no more of it,” ex- 
claimed Clinton, throwing down his weapon, 
and walking indignantly away. 

But although Burr’s enemies succeeded in 
bringing down upon him such a mass of pub- 
lic indignation, which had been slowly ac- 
cumulating against the duel, as to crush 
him, Tammany secretly rejoiced in the fall 


| 


After each of the first | 


THE BREAD-CRUMB ARTIST. 
A TRUE STORY. 
I. 
N a lonely attic I found him, and the s 


day Death and I tapped at the door. | 
God called Death away and let me in. 

He was “ Number Nineteen” on the list of 
“deserving objects” of charity whom “ Sjs- 
ter” Mary Agnes Bartlett and I had been de- 


me 
> 
> 


ul 


| tailed to visit. Mary Agnes had belonged to 


a certain well-known ladies’ benevolent so- 


| ciety, of which I was still a member, and, 


though now one of a ritualistic sisterhood. 
she had accompanied me that day because | 


| disliked the street and dreaded the house 


Once more, | 


neither were inviting—where I had been told 


| that I should find “ Luigi Vanessa, wood- 
answer that Swartwout was not yet satis- | 


of Hamilton, who was undoubtedly its bit- | 


terest foe. It remained loyal to Burr’s mem- 
ory, and was afterward concerned in the in- 
trigue for his recall and restération to polit- 
ical favor, to be explained in the next paper, 
and although it failed to save him, it re- 
venged his overthrow upon Clinton. In one 
sense Tammany was an accessory to Hamil- 
ton’s killing before the act. Two of its 
Sachems, Mathew L. Davis and William P. 
Van Ness, were Burr’s companions to the 
battle-ground, and one of them acted as 
his second. Another of its Sachems, John 
Swartwout, was at his house awaiting his 


sarver, starving.” 

In the room where he lay there was not a 
single object the price of which would haye 
purchased the meanest meal. All that was 
to be seen besides the four walls—the flooy 
was carpetless—was a mattress—this lay on 
the floor—and a ladder. On the ladder stood 
a bottle labeled fever mixture. It appeared 
to be some vile patent drug invented for the 
poisoning of humanity, a low price being 
asked for that favor. On the steps of the 
ladder there also stood several diminutive ob- 


| jects. Approaching—the young man mean- 
| time lay in a death-like stupor—I found that 


return, and other members of the society | 


were at convenient points, anxious to learn 
the result. That night, while the residue 
of the city was clothed in mourning, Tam- 
many Hall, or rather Martling’s Long Room, 
was a scene of revelry. Toasts were pro- 
posed and drunk in honor of the victor in 
the day’s sanguinary work. 

But Tammany soon discovered the drift 
and strength of public opinion, and prudent- 
ly bowed to the storm. The day following 
Hamilton’s death the newspapers of New 
York contained the following notice: 


“ Brorners,—Your attendance is earnestly request- 
ed at an extra meeting of the tribes, in the Great Wig- 
wam, precisely at the setting of the sun this evening, 
to make arrangements for joining our fellow-citizens 
and soldiers in a procession, in order to pay the last 
tribute of national respect due to the manes of our 
departed fellow-citizen and soldier, General Alexan- 
der Hamilton. By order of the Grand Sachem, 

‘James B. Bisset, Secretary. 


“ Season of Fruits, in the Year of Discovery Three 


Hundred and Twelve, and of the Institution the Fif- 
teenth, July the 13th,” 


| crazy hair. 


they were copies in a curious-looking paste 
of Canova’s celebrated sleeping lions. 

The mattress occupied two-thirds of the 
miserable attic, and the ladder almost all thi 
remaining third. The sheets and bed-spread, 
though clean, had been so often mended and 
patched that the original fabric had disap- 
peared. Such was the depth of abject pov- 
erty to which the being prostrate upon it 
had sunken that the wool stuffing had been 
sold for bread. 

But the little lions were wonderful. 

And yet Luigi Vanessa lay there, ignored, 
and to all appearance dying, all alone—dying 
—unless this seeming stupor is the turning- 
point of his malady. 

At the age of ten, Luigi, orphaned, made 
tiny wooden figures, painted them, and sold 
them as toys. At fifteen, seeing a copy of 
Michael Angelo’s group of the “ Pieta” in a 
store, where the discolored marble had gath- 
ered half an inch of dust in its hollows, and 
acquired a degree of “tone” that made it 
look quite like an antique, he had haunted 
the place till suffered to copy it. In what? 
You will never imagine it. In bread-crumb! 

I can not tell you of the beginning of Va- 
nessa’s art thoughts. I presume that they 
ame as a surprise, a wonder, an awakening, 
a pain, perhaps; then as a pleasurable toil, 
and often, no doubt, a bitterness, coming so 
carly. For at nineteen a Jew found him, 
then a lad very thin, with a stoop, and 
Straightway Luigi became Ja- 





THE BREAD-CRUMB ARTIST. 





cob Abrams’s slave. The creation of exqui- 
site waxen and plaster tigures, to be sold to 
the Jew for a few shillings, scarce kept the 
soul in the young Italian’s body. Such bond- 
age is the worst life that a being with a soul 
filled with art dreams can lead: a daily death. 
But one thing had lightened it. The Jew 
had “taken a fancy to him,” he said, and 
caused him to be taught to read ; and among 
the old volumes in his “auction store”’—a 
parody upon the foreign shops of bric-a-brac 
—many valuable works fell in Vanessa’s way. 
With these he had mastered English, and per- 
fected himself in his own language. They 
told of art. 

Abrams, gaunt, and 
gloomy, had the look of his trade. His 
shabby clothing, one of the striking features 
of which was a foulard of as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat, had the further accessories of 
a superb diamond pin and a repeater, from 
Dent’s, London. 

But Jacob had fed his eyes on art abroad, 
and knew, he said, the “real thing.” He 
knew many amateurs. He knew where to 
take the aqua fortis proofs wrung from the 
misery of some poor, and therefore obscure, 
artist, the delicate “ water-color,” crayon, 
or charcoal sketch that some pale girl, striv- 
ing to attain the fame that ever fled before 
her poverty, brought to him with tears in 
her eyes, and was glad to part with for a few 
dollars. Jacob “knew his business.” He 
knew that misery can not make terms. 

The prior cause of the present illness of 
Luigi Vanessa had been that he had lived a 
whole winter upon raw carrots. It would 
appear that the immortal soul is hardly to 
be held in its earthly prison upon such a fare. | 
Luigi’s seemed about to desert his much- | 
abused body. 

Just as I removed my eyes from the lions, | 


Jacob glowering, 


“after Canova,” and brought them again 
upon the face of the being prostrate on the 
wretched mattress, the door opened, and 
Mary Agnes, the ritualist “sister” who had 
accompanied me, entered. 

The eyes of Luigi Vanessa opened just 


then. They were eyes that held all things. 
Carlyle, describing such eyes, says, “ Swift- | 
darting as the stars, steadfast as the sun; 
of a lambent outer radiance springing from 
some great inner sea of fire and light.” 

I knew, when Luigi Vanessa opened his 
eyes, that some great crisis—a death-strug- 
gle, perhaps—had passed him by, and that 
he would live. Years of strong young life 
could still be read in their hollow depths. 

Sister Mary Agnes said to him, in her flute- | 
like voice, and in English, that we had come 
to minister to his wants; and he faintly, 
gaspingly replied, but in English too, as if 
proud of his knowledge of that tongue, 

“ You—are—kind—good—ladies.” 

After ordering from a neighboring chemist 
my usual remedy for fever, I administered | 
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the potion, left cooling drinks within reach, 
ordered the the adjoining 
room, whose mind to conviction 
whenever greenbacks were displayed as a 
means toward that end, to attend our pa- 
tient during the night, and Mary Agnes and 
I departed. 

Two weeks set the young Italian up again, 
and on the fifteenth day after our advent the 
convalescent might have been seen, if any 
had felt the least wish to behold him 
under those circumstances, displaying the 
contents of a battered port-folio to Mary Ag- 
nes and to me. 

It held eight drawings. 

Number one represented a young Italian 
girl with a cage of white mice. Luigi here 
informed us that prior to making the figures, 
single or in groups, which he sold to the be- 
nevolent and right-minded Israelite whose 
moral and physical attractions I have al- 
ready endeavored to portray, he made sketch- 
es from living objects or subjects. Number 
two—both were exquisite—represented the 
same girl with atambourine. Number thzee 
portrayed a comical monkey, a sleek rabbit, 
and a pan of nuts. Number four, the mag- 
nificently delineated figure of a celebrated 
trotting horse. Number five, a group of beg- 
gar-boys, with battered hats, ragged gar- 
ments, and broken baskets upon their nude 
arms; while six and seven represented the 
same boys wrestling. But number eight 
gave the face of the Madonna. This was 
Vanessa’s ideal of the Mater Dolorosa. 

Mary Agnes drew a long breath of ecstasy. 

“Florence,” exclaimed she, “we have 
found it at last!” 

‘Found what?” demanded I, startled. 

“The sacred fire—and burning !” 


Irishwoman in 


was open 


one 


II. 


Convinced of our good fortune, and think- 
ing what “long, mysterious reaches” the im- 
prisoned power must have made to have gone 
thus far in the midst of soul-depressing and 
thought-scattering want, resolved to 
bring our “ wonder” to light. Mary Agnes 
was the first to speak out about it. 

‘“‘T verily believe the ‘abomination of des- 
olation’ to be the living in an attic in S 
Street. Think of being able to draw that 
Madonna, and of being forced, with heaven 
glimpses like that amidst your earth blind- 
ness, to live with such surroundings!” All 
this said Mary Agnes to me when we were 
devising ways and means to assist our neg- 
lected prodigy. 

One day, to a rich amateur, a friend of 
ours, and a gentleman who wrote delicious 
and wondrous things about art, we sold two 
of the sketches in the battered port-folio. 


we 


|The price enabled Luigi Vanessa, at my 


suggestion, to see how he looked in attire 
such as rational beings, however poetical, 
do well to wear. It is a weakness of mine 
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not to be able always to see the pathos of 
shabbiness. 

“Pshaw!” said Mary Agnes; “he looks 
very handsome now, I admit, but so like 
other pe ople ee 

I laughed—not in my sleeve, for I have 


strong reasons for supposing that to be a} 


feat not yet accomplished, but slyly all the 
What ailed Mary Agnes? 
days past she had had a great deal of color 
and animation. And Mary Agnes, when I had 
first met her, had impressed me as the most 
blasée specimen of young ladyhood that I 
had ever encountered. 
that had driven her to ritualism, to sistering 


same. lor some 


in the pretty, half-nunlike garb of the “ or- | 


der,” and to the exercise of charity. Mary 
Agnes was a rich man’s only child, and a 
pet. 


How eloquent she suddenly became as to | 


the carvings of Fauveau, Wagner, Jeanest, 
Froment-Maurice, and Lienard! How she 
read and raved about Benvenuto Cellini! 
And of the Florentine bronze-workers, Do- 
natello, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, and Giovanni 
di Bologna, how much she had to relate! 
Mary Agnes really seemed quite another 
girl. 

In the course of a few weeks more there 
stood upon her chimney-piece at home a 
group of swans and heather, with reeds in- 
clining above them, carved by our “ great 


unknown.” <A cup of scented wood, repre- 


senting a satyr with pipe of reeds and shag- | 
gy goat’s feet, served her father to drink | 


withal, while a complete toilet set of cup, 
jewel-box, and perfume-stand, a crowd of 
cupids chasing one another, also by Vanessa, 
ornamented her bureau. 

“This is all very well,” I mildly remarked 
one day to my fair friend; “but when do 
you intend to put the poor fellow in a way 
to earn an independent livelihood? He may 
flourish like a flag in a high wind for a month 
or so on orders like these, but then what ?” 

“Oh, he is at work on something now that 
will be perfectly beautiful. A vase, you 
know. It is to be of silver. Iam sure it 
will bring a huge price.” 

“How will he buy the silver at last ?” 

“While he is finishing the model in red 


wax, I shall manage that with papa, who | 


likes him.” 

Mary Agnes had not mentioned to me how 
or when her father had seen the seulptor— 
for such he was fast becoming—but I after- 
ward learned that Vanessa had dined with 
the Bartletts and some artists, who had 
promised to take him “ in hand.” 

Next evening a note from Mary Agnes in- 
vited me to her residence, where I found 
Vanessa and the red wax model of the vase. 

“Original? Im glad of it!” said Mr. 
Bartlett ; “ better be original. Though imi- 
tation has its difficulties, I admit that I am 
often reminded of the Irishman and his 


Indeed, it was ennui | 


sweetheart visiting the picture - gallery 
‘Afther Raphael? Afther Michael Angel, ? 
I don’t understhand it at all, at all, Biddy,’ 
said Patrick, despairingly, gazing at tly 
|catalogue. ‘How is it that all these feller. 
that are afther thum never catch ‘um ?’” 

We all iooked at the vase. It was wo, 
derfully beautiful. It represented a smal] 
rock in the midst of a lakelet, this wate 
being so placed as to form the base of th 
model, on which was seated a Greek maid- 
en clothed, rather scantily, to be sure, in a 
| chlamyde, and to whom river-nymphs up- 
held sea-weed and water-lilies, reeds and 
tiny shells, which, thus uplifted, formed 1) 
their combination the overarching edges o} 
the cup. The manipulation was of dream 
| like delicacy, and every face and form seemed 
| a new type, instead of wearing a wearisony 
|} Sameness of straight profile and low brow 
| One laughing nymph, watching the replun- 
| ging of a funny little turtle, was so delicious 
| ly lovely in her laughter that Mr. Bartlett 
| quite carried away by enthusiasm, at one 
| ordered a figure, enlarged from the sanv 
model, and two-thirds the size of life, to he 
| placed, he told us, on the fountain at “ Fay’s 
| Home,” his new villa on the Hudson. 

Luigi turned fearfully pale with delight, 
while I stared, I am afraid, at the merchant 
|a man whom I had always regarded as cold, 
impassible, and either above or below e1 
thusiasm. 

Mary Agnes had tears of joy in her sweet 
The sum proposed by Mr. Bartlett s 
place for the statue would lift her hithert 
obscure man of genius out of the clutch of 
poverty. She blushed when I whispered 
| that the Greek maiden on the rock looked 
very much like an American maiden of m 
acquaintance, who should, of course, be name- 


eyes. 


| less. 


III. 


Time passed. 
| Mr. Bartlett, after his first kind apprecia- 
tion of the youthful talent brought out of 
darkness by his daughter, did not appear to 
| bestow upon Vanessa any marked attention. 
The statue of the Laughing Nymph, com- 
| pleted after the lapse of a year, at the now 
tasteful abode of the sculptor, was promptly 
|paid for. It was declared to be very beauti- 
ful, if not absolutely perfect ; wonderful as 
\the work of one so young and altogethet 
| self-taught. Other orders soon fell in th 
| way of its creator. 
| But the gratitude of the young Italian to- 
| ward his benefactors was intensely felt, if 
| bashfully expressed. He seemed inspired 
with dutiful respect toward Mr. Bartlett, 
and I more than once heard of his mount- 
ing guard, so to speak, in the neighborhood 
|of the merchant’s office when that gentle- 
| man remained there till a late hour, respect- 
fully keeping watch over him at a short dis- 
tance, during a time when accounts of rob- 
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ries and of murders daily filled the col- 
umns of the city papers. 

[did not at that time fully understand all 
the motives for this devotion; but, as told 
me afterward by Mary Agnes, they form 
her discovery of Luigi being the beginning 

the progress and climax of her life ro- 
mance. 

I must retrace my steps, and tell you, my 
reader, of the first meeting between the fa- 
ther of my friend and a certain individual 
who understood smiling and being a villain 
it one and the same time better than any 
one Whom it was ever my fate to encounter; 

nd J did encounter him, for he appeared one 
evening, just before dinner, at “ Fay’s Home,” 
led in by a littérateur of whom he had already 
“fallen foul”—is it not so to do to borrow a 
cool thousand and never return it ?—and by 
whom he was led up to us, and presented as 
“Baron Lafarge, a stanch republican.” 

When my eyes fell upon the countenance 
of Baron Lafarge I was just endeavoring to 
inswer a little cousin of Mary Agnes’s, who 
desired to informed “ what 
when it rained,” a subject upon which the 
mind of the diminutive Ella had, I judge, 
I looked at the baron, 
and the baron looked at me. 

The reason why I can not tell, but in- 
stantly my soul loathed him. He was cor- 
pulent to an and had a 
bald, retreating forehead. The bulging eyes 

Ella immediately contided to me that they 
if + 
throat too hard” 
, and the fifty-five 
that marked his ruddy, 
had brought with them 
the charm of age. 


be angels did 


dwelt tor some time. 


atrocious degree, 


ooked as somebody had squeeged his 
unsteady in their 
very evident years 
putiy countenance 


neither dignity nor 


—-were 


Laze 


How very republican was the baron in talk- 
ing with Mr. Bartlett! How he fell in with 
all his host’s views on the subject of foreign 
as well as American politics! How he dis- 
coursed—in his native tongue, of course 
about the leading men of what he called his 
party, and how the fluent French fell from 
his tongue when describing their “ ways and 
manners!” And when matters of religious 
belief were touched upon, as in all society 
they almost inevitably are, how well acted 
the look and manner which, as his country- 
men phrase it, would have made the priest 
give him “the wafer without confession.” 

Then, when the woes of Italy were dis- 
cussed—this was just before its unity became 


an accomplished fact—how skillfully he ma- | 


neuyred to get at Mr. Bartlett’s views before 


expressing his own, which, when uttered, of | 


course coincided with those of the latter! 
What fervor of admiration he expressed 
when, the young artist having appeared late 
in the evening, the vase was shown, and the 
statue of the Laughing Nymph, lovely in 
the silvery moonlight, was pointed out to 
him! Who can wonder that Mr. Bartlett 
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pronounced his guest *‘ an agreeable man and 
quite an acquisition ?” 

Barry Maulevering, the man of letters who 
had introduced the baron, and to whom I 
have previously alluded as the writer of 
wondrous art, and the pur- 
chaser of Luigi Vanessa’s drawings, seemed 
pleased to tind that the guest he had brought 
had made a good impression. It was fully 
twelve o’clock when he and the foreign gen- 
tleman bowed themselves out. 

It was, beyond a doubt, by “ ways that 
were dark” that Baron Lafarge ingratiated 
himself after that time, and very rapidly, in 
the favor of Ir. Bartlett, who thought he 
knew the world, and, indeed, did know it to 
some extent. For, quiet and undemonstra- 
tive though the father of Mary Agnes ap- 
peared, he had one enthusiasm-—interest in 
the foreign liberal and republican parties. 

It had been a whim of his parents to edu- 
cate him in Germany, and when a student in 
Heidelberg, and afterward a resident in Paris 
and Rome, fate had cast Mr. Bartlett into the 
heart and centre of revolution, and he had 
shown himself manly under circumstances 
trying to any man. 

So now men told him.their dreams. Rev- 
olutionists and liberals confided to him thei 
aspirations, and talked of one vision—dis- 
tant, perhaps, as paradise to those in purga- 
tory—on which their fond hopes dwelt, ay, 
and in spite of the cup of bitterness since 
quafted, still dwell. 

Again and again, it afterward appeared, 
had political exiles coming to America learn- 
ed the whereabouts of this unwearying sym- 
pathizer, this comforter, this giver of sub- 
stantial aid, this “ brother in the bond.” 

Luigi Vanessa, in conversation with Mary 
Agnes, had related more than once the pite- 
ous story of the death of his father in prison 
in Italy—placed there, poor old man! for so 
slight a misdemeanor as would, to an Ameri- 
can, seem absurd as a cause of imprisonment 
—and would declare, when telling the tale 
of his father’s wrongs, that his betrayer had 
been a Frenchman, who had, in troublous 
times, revealed the fact of a inter- 
view the aged Vanessa and the 
celebrated Italian patriot M——i. But the 
betrayer of his father Luigi had never seen. 
He told Mary Agnes that the name this man 
He would 


things about 


secret 


between 


had been called by was Destouet. 
find him, he hoped, before he died. 
IY. 

The soul of Luigi Vanessa was sad. 

In the limited space of this story I can not 
enter into the artist’s heart life—a 
easily to be guessed; for is it not a matte 
of course that he should have fallen deeply 
}in love with his lovely benefactress ? 
| How hopelessly he had never fully felt till 

one day Mr. Bartlett caught the great black 
eyes of the young sculptor fixed upon his 


state 
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daughter’s face. They told every 
pride, humility, and fear. 
It was not in unkind words that the 
took to hint that 
“absent wealthy suitor” 


love, doubt, 
mer- 
evening 

for his 


chant 
at 
daug 


occasion 
an and 
hter’s hand. 
Then, for the first Luigi’s life lost 
all joy. He had never spoken of love to the 
beautiful Beatrice who had led him forth 
from the Inferno of poverty, but he had rea- 


time, 


son to think that she knew of his passion. | 


blind to what 
else, although Va- 
» had never altered his attitude of dis- 
tant, respectful adoration ? But must it not 


Indeed, how should she be 
was evident to every one 


nessi 


have been to encourage him to thoughts of a | 


possible golden future that she had so often 
spoken to him of fame to be won, of the ne- 
cessity for study, the dignity of art toil, and 
of art as a humanizer, as well as of the value 
of a high position in the art world? 
dared hope, he would dare still, he 
times said to himself, and dream of a para- 
dise with Beatrice: 


is 


some- 


“‘L’ angel di Dio, sedendo in si la porta,”* 


and so bore the “sad, sweet straits” the En- 
glish poet tells us of with courage and pa- 
tience. 

It came to Luigi’s 
after Mr. Bartlett had spoken of the absent 
and wealthy suitor for his daughter’s hand 
that, beyond doubt, the soi-disant Baron La- 
farge was neither more nor less than a spy 
in the imperial pay, sent to discover all 
things possible of discovery relating to the 
French and Italian emigration to America— 
parties infinitely dreaded as movers in for- 
eign revolution. Now this had become of 
great importance, bearing as it did upon the 
much-dreaded crisis which all felt to be near 
at hand. 

Luigi knew also—for Mr. Bartlett and he 
spoke often upon such subjects, and, as if 


to offset the pain he knew he had inflicted | 


Agnes showed 
young Italian 


of late, the father of Mary 
great confidence in the 
publican—that there had been placed in 
the hands of the merchant secret letters of 
great importance relating to the premedita- 
ted grand coup, as well as a list of such French 
and Italian liberals as would leave America | 
to take part in it. 

It was with great concern, 
he observed that B 
the office of Mr. 


therefore, that 
aron Lafarge hung about 
Bartlett in ——Street. The 


list and letters were there, and Luigi suspected 


that the baron knew it. <A hint to the mer- | 
chant as to what the baron was failed to 
produce the desired effect, that gentleman— 
the merchant, 1 mean— 
sonal dislike what he called Vanessa’s “ no- 
tions” about the Frenchman. 
voluntarily betrayed that information lately | 


* “ God’s angel seated there within the door.”—Dante, 


thing— | 


He | 


knowledge not long | 


re- | 


attributing to per- | 


Luigi had in- | 
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received had led him to suppose Destone+ 
and Lafarge were one—a supposition whi: 
Mr. Bartlett looked upon as absurd. 
“There is no reason why I should belie, 
this man to be the betrayer of your fathe 
said he to Vanessa one 
cussing the matter. 


evening, when dis- 
“What you say is more 
conjecture than any thing else. Remembey 
that Mr. Maulevering, an old friend, intro- 
duced him to me, and at my house.” 

“T know for a fact,” replied Vanessa, him- 
self the soul of honor in money as in other 
matters, “ that Lafarge has never returned 
the sums lent him at various times by Mr. 
Maulevering.” 
| “That is a fact that looks the other way. 
|If he is in the pay of the imperial party, 
| what does he do with the money derived 
| from that source? It would be his rélet 
| promptly, you see.” 

Luigi here replied that respect bade him he 
| silent till events should speak for themselves. 

“Meantime, my dear boy,” said Mr. Bart- 
| lett, “your attitude as my protector in the 
dim distance—don’t imagine that I don’t see 
| you hovering over me like a good-looking 
| bi it!—strikes me as being romantic to the 
| last degree. That’s the trouble with you 
| Italians. ! romance! You can’t 


to pay 


Romance! 
forget that matter-of-fact America is not lik 
| the land of the sun and the stiletto.’ 
| It was but the next night, however, that 
| Luigi saw Lafarge (the man wore a disguise, 
| but a bad one, on this occasion) lurking about 
| Mr. Bartlett’s office. The merchant on sey 
|eral occasions had been detained unusually 
| late. 

A voice (he said on after-occasion that if 
was that of his guardian angel) called to 
Luigi, and bade him watch well that night. 

Let us follow the baron. 

How stealthily—this creature had lived 
all his life a spy, following the vile profes- 
sion in Spain, France, Italy, and even Mex- 
ico—he crept to his place of concealment, a 
| hollow in the passage near the door of Mr. 
Bartlett’s rooms, which had been 
| winter for a large box of kindling-wood sey 
leral feet high, and now empty, but which 

served to conceal the baron’s form by the 
| shadow it projected when the gas, a few feet 
off in the hall near by, was lit! 'Tiptoe, he 
| pe netrated into the office where the mer- 
|chant, quite alone, as was frequently the 

case when he was detained late, sat exam- 
ining the contents of a red painted tin box, 

and sorting a pareel of letters. Before him 
lay a list, the list! 

At last! The watching of months was at 
| last to be rewarded; the spy would earn his 
pay. The mean trickery tried in vain at 
Mr. Bartlett’s house, where he had again and 
again opened desks and boxes with faise 
| keys, when left at various times alone for a 
| short time, was at last to meet its recom- 
| pense. 


used in 





THE SOCIAL PAI 
Softly the spy crept near. A more rapid- 
acting agent than even chloroform, and 
there fore safer for his purpose to produc e 
p, not, if not necessary, death—saturated 
handkerchief which the distin- 


so a journal of fashion 


glee 


e cambric 
cuished foreigner 
had called him 

So light his step, so quick his approach, 

it the handkerchief was already beneath 

1e nostrils of the merchant, and the victim 
rapidly losing consciousness, when a blow, 


held in his hand. 


struck with unerring aim, felled the baron, 
whose personal comfort was otherwise inter- 
fered with by a grip, which dragged him up 
again by means of its hold on his collar; 
for, 
had approached Mr. Bartlett, Luigi Vanessa 
and a police ofticer had come upon him, so 
that the honorable protégé of the much-de- 

ived Maulevering, Baron Jules Achille La- 
farge—the last alias of Anatole Destouet, 
mouchard by profession—was a prisoner ! 

He did not like the Tombs. He pleaded 
bjectly, and, for reasons not to be entered 
into here—except as to one, which was that 


quite as noisclessly and rapidly as he 
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Mr. Bartlett would not betray, as he feared 
the bringing the spy to punishment might do, 
his interest in and efforts for the good cause 
It did not get 
into the papers, and is, up to the time of this 
narrative being written, strictly “ private 
pudding,” of which, sooth to say, the baron 
did not like the sauce. 

The pleading of Mary Agnes induced Va- 
nessa to refrain from punishing the betrayer 
of his father. 
such a concession to its object. 

And did the young sculptor, after saving 
the father’s life, marry the daughter? 

Dear me! 
have brought my story to an ending that 
you, my reader, did not expect. But, deal- 
ing with facts not unromantic in themselves, 
I have thought best to leave them in their 
original simplicity. Vanessa is destined to 
Mary Agnes and I are busy 
on the wedding-clothes. 

And — this “the 
in’—they say the Prussians 
baron in prison. 


the matter was hushed up. 


Love like Luigi’s can make 


I should have been so glad to 


become famous. 


is where laugh comes 


have got the 
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YVHE Social Palace is the term used by its 
| builder to designate the structure he has 
reared at Guise, France, for the habitation of 
the nine hundred workmen who earn their 
daily bread by labor in his foundry ; and, as 
will seen, this term is most fitly used. 
All the civilized world 
questions of life and social organization are 
pressing for solution, and this not only for 
the poor, but also for the rich. As the best 
practical solution of the relations of capital 


be 


over 


from France, now unhappily suffering from 


the pains inherent in the birth of a new so- | 
cial and political order; and by it, in the | 


future as in the past, France will lead in the 
inauguration of the increasing happiness of 
a social system based upon liberty and sym- 
pathetic human love. 


M. Godin, the owner and builder of the} 


Social Palace—or the Familistére, as he also 
named it, for the purpose of expressing in its 


title the fact that it was an abode where the | 
love and sympathetic interest of the mem- | 


bers for each other (which, alas! are too fre- 
quently simply a tradition in the ordinary 
household) should make its inmates really 
a family—has recently published a work en- 


titled “Solutions Sociales,” giving an ac- | 


count of its organization, and justly claim- 


ing by its title that it contains a solution of | 
the social questions which are exciting such | 
For 


attention among all civilized nations. 
making this practical test of solving the 
problem concerning the relations between 


labor and capital M. Godin was peculiarly | 


the material 


suited botli by his natural character and by 
his experience of life. 
ing-man, he early in life served his appren- 
ticeship to manual labor, and by the rough 
usage which this implies learned the condi- 
tion and needs of those who earn their bread 
by the actual sweat of their bodies. Even 
from his childhood he has been possessed 
with the conviction that the recognition of 
labor as the basis of social organization was 


The son of a work- 


| needed in order to introduce the new order 
and labor, the Social Palace comes to us fitly | 


of human relations, in which justice, hon- 
esty, and mutual sympathy should regulate 
our collective as well as our individual ac- 
tions. To quote his own words: 

“ When, at the age of eight to ten, I was 


| seated on a bench in a village school, where 


a hundred and forty other children were 
crowded together in a stifling atmosphere, 
passing the days in receiving the master’s 
ferule instead of a profitable and regular 
system of instruction, I often reflected upon 
the insufficiency and imperfection of the 
methods of teaching applied to us. Fre- 
quently I said to myself, If I was a teacher, 
I would teach the pupils better than they 


| are taught here; and I asked myself wheth- 


er I should devote myself to teaching. Soon, 
however, another thought came to me: No, 
I shall devote myself to learning the man- 
ual arts, for by these I shall have a great ex- 
ample to set the world in the sphere to which 
I shall devote myself. This persistent idea, 
at so early an age, is at least a singular fact, 
especially when considered in connection 
with the excessive timidity which then I 
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displayed in all my actions, and the extreme 
difficulties which my frail and delicate tem- 
perament offered to my engaging in such la- 
bor as I saw carried on before me. Despite 
this, however, at the age of eleven anda half, 
under the control of the idea that the prac- 
tice of the manual arts should lead me to 
important part, I commenced to 
work in iron in my father’s workshop, and 
to take a part greater than my strength 
would permit in the agricultural work car- 
ried on by my relations.” 

During his apprenticeship, and while mak- 
ing, as a journeyman, the customary tour 
through France, his attention was directed 
to the unsatisfactory condition of industry, 
the inadequate justice of the wages system, 
and the want of harmony in the social rela- 
tions of the various classes in the communi- 
ties through which he passed. It was the 
time, in the early half of this century, when 
the study of social questions began to inter- 
est the thinkers of France, and the uneasy 
consciousness of a want of adjustment be- 
tween the internal and external conditions 
of the body politic, between the education 
of labor and its social and political recogni- 
tion, was seeking expression both in litera- 
ture and in action. With an active interest 
in all questions of social development, M. 
Godin examined carefully all the new theo- 
ries as they were presented, but found none 
of them satisfactory until he became ac- 
quainted with that of industrial association 
as proposed by Fourier. Here alone he 
found a theory which was universal in its 
application, and proceeded upon the strictly 
scientific method of studying human nature, 
and from the facts thus gathered deduced 
the laws of social harmony. The theory of 
association is no ideal scheme which requires 
for its practical application a preternatural- 
ly devoted and unselfish set of men. It does 
not demand the reform of human nature, 
any more than musical harmony requires the 
destruction of the differences and discords of 
the musical notes of the scale, or that they 
shall all be reduced to a dull uniformity of 
quality and sound, even though the standard 


play an 


selected should be that of the sweetest and | 


most musical. As all the natural systems 
of science are merely formule to express the 
constant relation of the phenomena with 
which they deal, so Fourier, in his theory of 
association, laid the basis of a real social 
science, and M. Godin, in the Familistére, has 
made the first practical application of its 
fundamental principles. 

Having commenced a new industry in 
France—that of replacing the use of sheet 
iron in stoves by the use of cast iron—M. 
Godin thus laid the foundation of the large 
industry which now is carried on at the 
Familistére. With the increased success of 


his business, and the necessity thus created 
for employing other men to aid in carrying 
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on its processes, the opportunity was afforded 
him for continuing his study of the relations 
of capital and labor from the stand-point of 
the capitalist. In this position, however 
no less than in that of a workman, he brought 
to the study of his duties the same love ot 
justice and the enlarged human sympathy 
which are so characteristic of his course of 
life, while the wealth which his business 
foresight and enterprise brought him now 
afforded him better means and opportunities 
for the study of social questions, and for 
making practical attempts for their solution. 
The abolition of the discontented quarrels 
which lead to strikes and lock-outs he effect- 
ually brought about in his own case by an 
exhibition of the spirit of human sympathy, 
and the simple recognition of the necessity 
and advantage in this human relation, as in 
every other, of a conference between the two 
parties at interest, in which mutual good 
sense and fairness should be brought to bear 
upon the question in dispute. He had not 
needed this, however, to convince him that 
human nature was the same, whether living 
in a hovel or a palace, or that the question 
of development is one simply of conditions; 
and he soon saw that it was 
supply these conditions. The antagonism 
of the present social relations of labor and 
capital is no more to be removed by a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, or an increase in 
wages, than that of the political relations 
which arose between the colonies and the 
mother country was to be settled by the re- 
moval of the hated tax on tea. It was a 
question of principle, of political freedom 
and equality, in the one case, and it is in the 
other a question of social freedom and equal- 
ity. In our political relations the world has 
risen from the isolation of the savage horde, 
to whom each stranger is a natural enemy, 
to the sentiment of national sympathy, and 
the conviction of the universal brotherhood 
of man. Modern civilization has also in our 
social relations commenced to realize the 
necessity for supplementing the isolation of 
individual effort by the support of the col- 
lective aid of society. Our public-school 
system is an evidence of this; our boards of 
health, our police, our insurance methods, 
the joint-stock principle applied to industrial 
pursuits, are each of them evidences that in 
an imperfect and tentative way society is 
inevitably but unconsciously tending in this 
direction. But while the isolation 
sarily inherent in our methods of domestic 
life continues, it is manifestly impossible that 
industry should obtain the culture which 
comes alone from social sympathy and 
friendly association with our fellow-men. 
The tenement-house system has kept pace 
with the growth of the public school, and 
its influences upon the young are of necessity 
greater than those of the school, since the 
child is brought more intimately into rela- 


necessary to 


neces- 
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tion with them, and since he is subjected to 
their injurious influences more hours of the 
day. 

The thought of the thousands of human 
beings whose lives are passed, from their 
cradles to their graves, without any oppor- 
tunity of sleeping or living in a well-venti- 

ted or decently furnished room, who have 

ver sat down to a well-cooked or properly | 
served meal, who have never enjoyed an 
intercourse surrounded with 
of culture and refinement 
which the wealth their toil produces has pre- 
pared for others—the thought of this can not 
but be present to the hearts and minds of 
every one who recognizes the fact of our 
common humanity, and is aware of how he 
himself is the result of conditions. 

Aware of this, M. Godin felt the necessity 
f building a house which, in its construe- 
tion, should foster the spirit of social sym- 
pathy, while its arrangements should inter- 
fere in no way with the domestic privacy 
of its inmates; and which also, by its air, 
its decoration, and its character, should im- 
press upon every one who entered it the dig- 
nity of the vocation of industry, to which 
the lives of those for whom it was erected 
were devoted. It was no improved tene- 
ment-house which he wanted, and still less 
was he desirous of erecting a set of model 
workmen’s homes, where the narrowness of 
the garden patch, the smallness of the rooms, 
the erowded and confined arrangement of the 
whole interior, should gnggest constantly to 
those who dwelt in them the narrowness of 
their own fortunes, and the pittance of enjoy- 
ment with which the present constitution of 
society insists upon their remaining content- 
ed and happy. It was well enough for such 
men as Napoleon the Third to bid for the 
admiration of the pseudo-liberality of his 
time by designing and erecting such model 
houses for industry at Mulhouse and else- 
where. It was a part of the sham states- 
manship which characterized the whole im- 
perial régime. Nor did M. Godin wish to 
erect a vast structure, which, from a feeling 
of sentimental philanthropy, tempered with 
a desire for personal notoriety, should be a 
charity to those who were fortunate or un- 
fortunate enough to live in it, to be ad- 
mired and wondered at by the thoughtless, 
somewhat the luxurious stables which 
ther men, whose taste leads them to take 
greater interest in the well-being of their 
horses than in that of their fellow-men, have 
erected from their superfluous wealth. This 
was to be a social palace, and, as it was to 
inaugurate a new era of social life, there was 
but little architectural precedent by which 
to be aided in planning its construction. 
Though M. Godin himself is far from claim- 
ing that in the Familistére he has attained all 
that it is possible to attain in the new era 
of social architecture, yet he deserves great 


social 


hours 


conditions 


as 


credit for what he has done; and so just 
the method he used in the study of 
the proble m which he sought to solve, that 
though the future 
extensions and enlargements made upon it, 


was 
will unquestionably see 


yet they must be made in accordance with 
the principles which he has here first prac- 
tically realized. 

The plot of ground occupied by the Fami- 
listére and its dependencies consists of about 
eighteen acres, and, as will be seen from the 
general plan, is divided into two parts by 
the river Oise, which flows in a winding 
course through the The Familis- 
tere is upon one side of the stream, and the 
buildings of the foundry upon the other. 
Connection between them is had by a bridge. 


grounds. 


In the illustration on page 705 a portion of 
the foundry buildings has been of necessi- 
ty omitted, but their position is sufficiently 
indicated. The general plan of the Familis- 


tére comprises three chief buildings united 
in this 
The 


increase of M. Godin’s manufacturing opera- 


together. The structure was built 
form from the force of circumstances. 


tions having attracted a large number of 
workmen to the town of Guise, it became 
necessary to provide soine place for them to 
live, and as the idea of the Familistére was 
new, andexperiment alone could show wheth- 
er it would be a success or not, a first build- 


| ing was erected, and afterward the others as 


additions. 


“To create 


As M. Godin says: 

a.lodging for from 1200 to 
1500 persons is a daring experiment; I had 
not the means to construct at once so vast a 
house, and it seemed to me enough to try at 
first with a building large enough to accom- 
modate a third of this number. The plan of 
uniting a series of parallelograms together 
afforded an opportunity for realizing a unity 
of design, which could be realized by suc- 
cessive constructions, and would allow me 
at the same time to try an experiment which 
was too new not to afford in practice sug- 
gestions which would be of importance in 
the final developments of the work I wished 
to undertake.” 

Each of these three buildings inclosesacen- 
tral court, which is covered at the roof with 
glass, and each of them is four stories high. 
A gallery for each story runs around the 
central courts, and from these access is had 
The stairways 
are placed in the corners of the buildings. 
The central building measures 195 feet front 
by 120 deep.* The interior court measures 
135 feet by 60. The other two buildings 
measure—the one upon the left 150 feet by 
114, with an interior court 54 feet by 90; 
the other, on the right, 162 feet by 150. The 
courts are paved with cement, and upon each 


to the various apartments. 


* The measures are given in metres, which are a lit- 
tle more than three feet each. They are here given as 
yards, and consequently somewhat underestimated. 
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floor there are commnmnications connecting 
the three buildings, so that the circulation 
through the entire palace is ample and easy. 
A cellar extends under the entire structure; 
that part which is under the dwelling por- 
tions is subdivided into compartments for 
the individual use of the residents, that un- 
der the interior courts is used for keeping 
the 
the consumption of the population of the 
The entire structure is built 
the run from 
the foundation to the roof, as a protection 


wines, vegetables, and other stores for 


Faniilistére. 


of brick, and division walls 


from the spread of fire, in case such an acci- | 
These walls are placed | 


dent should occur. 
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at regular distances of thirty feet. During 
the winter the entrance doors to the palac 
are put up, turning upon pivots in the mid 
dle, so that the smallest child can easi}; 
open them. They are also provided with g 
spring which closes them after the entrance 
of any one. During the summer these doors 
are removed, so as to give free passage 

the air. The staircases placed at the cor 
ners of the buildings are semicircular, wit}; 
the intention of furnishing an easy passag: 
to children, who can more readily ascend 
the small end, while grown people prefer 
the broader portion of the steps. The gal 
leries at each story, about the central courts 
























































GENERAL PLAN 


OF THE FAMILISTERE. 


(The buildings of the foundry are on the other side of the river Oise, and are not shown in this plan.} 
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prevents him also from elimb- 
ing over them. Experience 
has shown that this width of 
these galleries is sufticient for 
the circulation, while they do 
not extend so far into the court 
is to interfere with the light 
from the glass roof at the top 
of the court in the lower sto- 
ries of the building. These 
valleries afford an admirable 
stand - point from which to 
overlook the court, the chil- 
dren playing there, or, on ocea- 
sion of the fétes, the proceed- 
ngs which are carried on be- 
ow. From the galleries ae 
cess is had to the apartments 


by means of a passage, which 


“‘B0OWO 


*a1jv0Y 


serves as an cutrance to two 


*s[0oqog 


aparcments. As will be seen 
from an examination of the 
plan of the Familistére, the 
tpartments are so arranged 
that a single room, or a lodg- 
ing of two rooms, or as many 
more as may be desired, can 
be had. This allows the fam- 
ilies to extend and contract 
their quarters with their own 
extension and contraction. In 
its construction if was nec- 


Vv’ 


essary to provide lodgings 
which should be afforded at 
prices not higher than work- 
men could obtain elsewhere in 


a 


the town such accommoda- 
tions as are generally aflorded 
to labor. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the workmen were 
to be induced to oceupy better 
accommodations, at higher 


AONVUA ‘ASIAN LV 


prices, on account of their su- 
perior advantages. The ques- 
tion with labor is of necessity 
simply one of price, and a very 
small advance in rent makes a 
serious diminution in the pit- 
tance of wages. 

At the same time, however, 
by a judicious use of his ma- 
terials, by such a comprehen- 
sion of the problem he had to 
solve as was gained only by 
the patient study of years, 
guided by a large-hearted love 
of his kind, and by making 
full use of the economies which 
are attained by operating at 
wholesale, M. Godin has sue- 
ceeded in producing a build- 
of which he speaks, with 
e four feet wide. Their balustrades are modest truthfulness, as follows: 
three feet high, and are placed near enough 


ing 
1 


ar 


“Tt can be readily understood that what- 


gether to prevent any child from passing | ever may be the simplicity of its architect- 
his head between them, while their height | ural execution, yet the result has been an 
Vor. XLIV.—No. 268.—45 
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edifice which is remarkable by its impor- 
ance. Even though we notice some plan- 
ning in its construction, though the facades 
are studied for effect, and the architecture is 
careful, yet none the less we find that it is 
not one of those habitations which proclaim 
the poverty and suffering of their inmates, 
but that it is a remarkable palace, in which 
the workman’s lodging is completely trans- 
formed, where his life is provided with en- 
tirely different conditions, where resources 
of every kind offer him the conditions for 
well-being which it is impossible to realize 
in any other way for the working classes. 

“ The Social Palace is, then, not only a bet- 
ter shelter than the isolated house of the 
workman, it is also an instrument for his 
well-being, his individual dignity and prog- 
ress. It is precisely because it affords him 
the right conditions for the full development 
of his physical life, that it opens to the world 
a new horizon for our moral life; if it were 
not so, it would miss the end for which it 
was designed.” 

The accommodations afforded by the Fa- 
milistére, if they were arranged as our vil- 
lages usnally are, would spread the popula- 
tion, which is now brought together in a 
sympathetic union, over a space a mile or 
two square. By it some fifteen hundred per- 
sons are enabled to see each other, to visit, 
attend their domestic duties, meet in public, 
or purchase their supplies, without going 
from under cover, and regardless of the con- 
dition of the weather. Not only is the time 
thus saved, and the convenience of living 
thus gained, most desirable, but the general 
industrial spirit of the whole establishment 
is constantly exciting to activity, since each 
member sees constantly all around him the 
evidences that his labor is directly produe- 
tive, and productive for his own benefit. For 
the children, too, the schools are near at 
hand, and the parents can constantly over- 
see their progress in their classes, and their 
behavior at play among their companions. 
rhis facility of social communication, with 
the spirit which actuates it, renders the So- 
cial Palace peculiarly efficacious in raising 
the moral and intellectual standard of the 
people, the necessary leisure being thus gain- 
“l for the cultivation of social intercourse, 
for reading, and for culture of every kind. 

In the lower story of the Familistére are 
the shops of various kinds necessary to sup- 
ply the wants of the inhabitants. These 
are attended, managed, and the accounts are 
kept by persons from among the inhabitants 
of the Familistére who have shown a natu- 
ral aptitude and an attraction to this work. 
The supplies are bought at wholesale, and 
sold at a small profit, sufficient to pay the 
expenses, and a little more, which is used 
also as a part of the general wealth for the 
benefit of all. By thismeans the oppression 
of commerce, Which weighs with exception- 


al foree upon the poor, is done away wit] 
In our present system he who has the leas} 
money is forced to pay the most for ey 
thing he buys, and suffers more than 

one else from adulteration. 


any 
} 


Each time th; 
bulk is broken in the passage of indust; 
products from the hands of the producer ¢ 
those of the consumer expense is incurred, 
and a further opportunity offered for adu)- 
teration ; and to these additions to the cos; 
of what they consume the poor are forced t 
submit from their very poverty. Econom 
to the poor is thus rendered doubly impos 
sible ; individually they have not the money 
with which to be economical. To man, 
people economy is supposed to consist in not 
spending money ; but, in fact, the very es- 
sence of economy is spending money, a 
spending it judiciously. From the exer 
of this the poor are debarred, first, by their 
want of the money to spend, and secondly 
by the lack of the conditions to spend judi- 
ciously what little money they have. In 
the Familistére, however, by its organiza- 
tion, the quality of the supplies offered fox 
sale is assured, the dealing is of necessity) 
honest, and the poor have the facilities for 
spending their pittance as judiciously as thy 
rich. 

Nor is this all. The shops for the sal 
of various goods—shoes, millinery, hosiery 
cloths, and so on— keep constantly unde: 
the eyes of each one of the population the 
sight of useful articles, and suggest the prof: 
itable employment of the wages for the good 
of the family. Hence it results that, how- 
ever poor the inmates may be—and the F 
milistére has received very many such—t! 
children are never squalid. There is a pub- 
lic sentiment of emulation concerning thi 
appearance of the children; they are 
well dressed. The parents, seeing them gath 
ered together four or five times a day, and 
marching in procession to their classes, can 
not escape a feeling of mortification if thei 
own children appear ragged or neglected in 
comparison with the others. The fault is 
theirs, and they can not avoid being sensibl 
of it, and remedying it, even though at the 
cost of personal privations. 

Thus for the children a sure escape is or- 
ganized from the misery and mortification 
which children are so constantly forced to 
suffer by an unfavorable comparison with 
their companions, and the eulture of con- 
tentment and happiness, instead of that of 
privation and suffering, is secured to them 
from their earliest infancy. In fact, from 
their birth the Familistére has organized the 
conditions for the comfort and development 
of its children. In the first place, it adopts 
all its orphans, and their support until they 
are old enough to earn their own living is 
assumed by the collective wealth of the asso- 
ciation. In this way the care and anxiety 
for the future is removed from the parents, 


. 
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and the mistaken economy which sacrifices 
the present for a possible future contingency 
is ho longer necessary. 

The education of the children commences 
from the cradle. There is nothing to prevent 
any mother from keeping her child in her own 
apartment, if she chooses to do so, but the 
Familistére provides for it so much better 
conditions for comfort and happiness that 
there is no danger of any one’s refusing to 
allow her child to enjoy them. As will be 
seen upon the plan, spacious buildings have 
been built for the accommodation of the 
children during the various phases of their 
education; and against the material condi- 
tions thus secured, and the intelligent meth- 
ods used for the regular development, both 
moral and physical, of the children, without 
regard to the pecuniary condition of their 
parents, no one, however wealthy he may 
The 


seven 


be, can hope to successfully eontend. 
is divided into 
classes, each of which has 


course of education 
its own set of 
teachers and directors, together with its own 
accommodations and its own appliances. 
First, there is the nursery for the babies, 
from birth until about the age of twenty-six 
to twenty-eight months. Second, the pon- 
ponnat, for children who can walk, up to 
those four years of age. Third, the bambi- 
nat, for children from four to six. Fourth, 
the primary school, or third class, for pupils 
from six to eight. Fifth, the second class, 
for pupils from eight to ten. Sixth, the first 
class, for pupils from ten to thirteen. 
enth, the upper course, for pupils who have 
shown themselves fitted for it by their intel- 
ligence and application. 


Sev- 


Finally, there is a 
system of apprenticeship, where the young 
begin to take part in productive industry, 
and are taught gratuitously the various arts 
which are earried on in the Familistére. 
According to his inclinations, the apprentice 
can devote himself to any special branch of 
employment, and is paid for the value of the 
work he does. 

An account is kept of the expenses of this 
educational organization of the Familistére, 
and they are carried to the general expenses, 
which are met from the profits of the indus- 
try carried on. The average number of chil- 
dren in the various departments reaches 
about 320, and the expense is about 20,000 
franes—$4000—a year. In the nursery there 
is an average of about forty babies, and its 
cost is about $2000, making an average of 
about $50 a year for each child, or less than 
20 cents aday. The pouponnat contains an 
average of about forty children, and its cost 
is about $160 a year, or $4 yearly for each 
child. The bambinat has an average of 
about eighty children, and costs $400 a year, 
or $5 for each child The third class costs, 
for an average of forty-five pupils, $280 a 
year, or a little over $6 for each pupil. The 
second class, for an average of sixty-five pu- 


pils, costs $460 a year, or $7 for each pupil 
The first class, for an average of fifty-fiy; 
pupils, costs $440, or an average of RS for 
each pupil. The upper class costs about $20) 
a year. 


In these estimates, made up from the a 
counts, are comprised the food and all othe 
supplies for the children, fro 
their entrance into the nursery to their en 

For the other d 
visions of their education it comprises all the 


necessary 


trance to the pouponnat. 


appliances necessary for their instruction 
The course of education is the same for bot] 
sexes. The boys and girls are separated in 
their seats in the schools, but they partici 
pate in the same exercises, under the diree- 
tion of the same teachers, the details varying 
only according to the aptitudes of each sex 
The children, however, pass their lives wit! 
the same freedom of association which pr 
vails among the boys and girls of any fami 
ly. The method of instruction used in the 
Familistére is that of reasoning 
sion. The object is to realize, as far as pos 
sible, the theory of teaching by attraction 
The chief difficulty 


rand persu 


has been to find the 
teachers persons who, impre ssed with the 
utility and importance of their function, 
should be enthusiastic in their work, and 
at the same time conscious of its demands 
be zealous in preparing themselves, and con- 
stant in increasing their own culture. hh 
this respect the Familistére suffers with all 
society. In the last report of the Massachu 
setts Board of Education great stress is laid 
upon the necessity of more normal schools 
for the instruction of teachers. The new 
spirit of the age has made it manifest that 
in our theories and practice of education we 
are now suffering from the evils incident to 
all periods of transition. The new is only in 
process of preparation for replacing the old 

The teachers, as all the persons occupied 
in the Familistére, are chosen from among 
the inhabitants. Those who display a spe 
cial attraction and aptitude for this occupa- 
tion are employed in it. Though all th 
results desired are not yet attained, yet such 
success has been reached, and such a spirit 
developed, as justifies a confidence that time 
will complete the work which has been s 
successfully begun. The conception of the 
education afforded the children in the Fa- 
milistére is that it should be integral; but 
for the organization of the methods, and for 
obtaining the conditious necessary for secur- 
ing this completely, time and experience are 
still needed. In order, however, to supple- 
ment as far as possible the instruction of 
the schools, the persons employed in the in- 
dustrial pursuits give instruction in mechan- 
ics, geometry, lineal design, vocal and in- 
strumental music, and other branches to the 
pupils. Here, where the process of educa- 
tion has been so organized that the public 
spirit of the parents as well as that of the 
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pupils themselves is secured as a support for 
the instructors, the necessity for using no 
other methods of government than purely 
moral ones has been most triumphantly dem- 
onstrated, All corporeal punishment is abol- 


ished, and the only penalty used is depriving 
the refractory of their pleasures. Rewards, 
decorations, distinctions, complimentary 
grades, and the publicity given to these, to- 
gether with an organized system of recrea- 
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tions, are the only methods used for stimu- 
lating the enthusiasm and friendly emnu- 
lation of the pupils. 
given the children once a week, according 
to their ; and in deciding this a 
child’s record is compared not only with that 
of his classmates, but with itself. 
this, a friendly emulation between the classes 
is organized, and on the first Sunday of each 


The decorations are 
progress 


Besides 


month the collective honors thus gained are 
awarded. This ceremony takes place in the 
large court of honor of the Familistére, in 
the presence of the councils and the com- 
mittees of award, and before the eyes of the 
Medals worn with 
to the 


assembled population. 
ot according 
section which wears them, are the signs of 
In class the division, 
either boys or girls, which obtained 
the greatest number of recompenses for its 


scarts various colors, 


distinction. every 
has 


work during the previous week or month, 
has the right to precede the other divisions 
in marching to their class-rooms for the suc- 


ceeding period. After each recess the classes 


detile in this order: A bell calls all the chil- 
dren together, and each child takes his rank 


in the 
Banners 


procession according to his merit. 
of various devices mark the vari- 
to which the sections are de- 
voted, and thus before the eyes of their par- 
ents each child is made to declare the posi- 
tion which he owes to his own exertions. 

During the summer the children are in- 
structed in the gardens of the Familistére, 
under the direction of the head gardener, in 
the cultivation of fruits and flowers, and 
in a for the labor of others. 
The groups of boys and girls elect from 
among themselves leaders and sub-leaders, 
whose duty it is to see that the orders of the 
head gardener are carried out, and that the 
groups do not injure the plantations. These 
elections are made every week. In order to 
encourage this spirit of industry, the chil- 
dren are paid for the work they perform, and 
according to the skill they display. The 
gardens of the Familistére are an important 
adjunct in the education of the children. 
They are open to them all the time for play- 
ing and walking, while a reserved portion, 
which is specially laid out in winding walks, 
lawns, and other landscape effects, is used 
for promenades of the classes, and the priv- 
ilege of enjoying it is keenly appreciated by 
the children. 

The theatre is also one of the means used 
by the Familistére to stimulate the friendly 
emulation of the children, and constitutes 
one of the higher branches of general in- 
struction and cultivation. Here the general 
lessons are received, declamations are held, 
and entertainments given, which form an 
amusement for the whole population. Those 
pupils who distinguish themselves by their 
excellence in reading, and by the politeness 
of their manners, are chosen to form a com- 


ous studies 


also respect 
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pany of actors and actresses, who have thy 
honor of presenting plays. The theatre jx 
provided with scenery and a wardrobe fo; 
their use. Here the most intelligent pupils 
have the opportunity of learning to speal 
well in public, to improve their carriage al 
general ease of deportment. By the plays 
which are carefully selected, or compose 
especially for them, they are 
history, in science, in true 


i 


given lessons ll 
social morality 
which, as they have learned them in th 
happiest circumstances of their youth, they 
never forget. 

The Familistére has also two yearly fes 
tivals, in which all the population and vis 
itors from the town take part 
These festivals are held in honor of labo 
and of childhood. The first rewards th 
labor of those engaged in its industry, an 
of those employed in the service of the Fa 
milistére ; the second rewards the labors and 
the progress made by the children. Th: 
first of these is held in May, the second 
in September, and in both of them the chil 
dren are given the first seats, either to wit 
ness the prizes awarded to their fathers 
and mothers, or those received by them 
for their merits. These festival 
are held in the grand court of the centra! 
building, which is decorated with trophies 
and emblems of industrial pursuits for th 
first, and with those of education for the 
second, while the galleries are festooned wit] 
garlands of flowers and foliage. During the 
festival of childhood the works of the pupils 
are exposed to the public, and all the classes, 
from the infants to the most advanced pu- 
pils, are publicly rewarded with the prizes 
they have gained by their good conduct, 
their industry, and their progress during thi 
year. These prizes are such as are suitable 
to their recipients, and consist of books, 
boxes of paints, mathematical instruments 
musical instruments, and other various use 
ful and desirable objects. The recipients 
are also crowned with wreaths of silvered 
or gilt laurel leaves. The smaller children 
are presented with the toys and playthings 
which are so sadly missed, as a general rule, 
by the children of the poor. Thus the grati 
fication of all the moral and physical wants 
of the children is provided for as far as possi 
ble by the organization of the Familistére, and 
the attraction to pleasure, which is so strony 
in children, is made use of as one of the best 
means for exciting them to industry, in orde: 
to thus obtain the right to use the play 
things or the materials for their moral and 
physical development. 

To those of us who have experienced it 
our own isolated households the entire de- 
struction of the usual orderly quiet of do 
mestic life which is caused by the advent 
of a baby, or who have in our boarding 
houses and summer resorts passed a wretch 
ed existence from the disorganizing pres 


of Guise 


selves 
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ence of numerous babies, the account of the 
nursery and pouponnat of the Familistére 
seems like some fairy story of impossible re- 
sults. Is it not impossible that an infant 
should be introduced into a house without 
causing it to become immediately a sort of 
museum of napkins, or without occupying 
the attention of all the adult members of the 
household from sunrise round again to sun- 
? Nor feature of the 
isolated home to those who feel conscious of 
the responsibility which naturally devolves 
upon the parents of a child. 


rise is this the worst 


sible to provide the conditions requisite for 
a child’s happiness. Our necessities as social 
beings for the 
at no period of life more peremptory in their 


demands than in infancy. Nature imposes 


upon a child an imperious desire to obtain | 


control of its faculties by their exercise, and 
as the majority of these are such as can not 
be called into action except by association 
with our kind, its lonely condition is a source 
It 
Nor can the 
presence of adults, or even of children of an } 
older age, take the place of those of its own | 
age. Asa rule, it is evident that erying is | 
not the expression of happiness upon the | 


of continued unhappiness for an infant. 
is uneasy, it knows not why. 


crying. 

In the Familistére, where some forty in- 
fants are together, the universal testimony 
of all the visitors who have written of their | 
visits is that there is no crying, and that | 
there is less difficulty in organizing the con- | 
ditions for the happiness of these forty in- | 
fants in each other’s company than there is | 
in securing the same for a single one in an 
isolated home. 

The success which has attended the ar- 
rangements for the young children in the 
Familisiére is so marked that it will be in- 
teresting to quote somewhat at length M. 
Godin’s description of it. The illustrations 
show the general disposition of the nursery, 
and the appliances by which the young chil- | 
dren are taught to walk without danger of | 
injuring themselves, and without the need | 
of constant supervision. The nursery will | 
accommodate fifty infants, besides the nurses’ 
beds, and is provided with ample closets, a 
kitchen, water-closets, baths, and other of- | 
fices. It is warmed, lighted all night, sup- 
plied with water, and well ventilated. The 
infants sleep in beds of a peculiar construc- | 
tion, which have been found to be the best 
by the Familistére after numerous experi- | 
ments. The cradles consist of a stout iron | 
wire bent into the form of an oval. This is 
supported upon an iron stand at the head 
and foot. The support at the head is ex- 
tended, and bent over to uphold the cur- 





In our isolated | 
condition of living it is absolutely impos- | 


association with our kind are } 


| are not numerous. 
| without crying, when they awake, until theii 


cloth is laced, which thus forms the bed. 
Upon this cloth is spread three or four inch- 
es of bran, and upon a cloth covering this 
the child sleeps. This bran mattress is not 
penetrated by wet. When the child wakes 
the dampened bran is easily removed as 
small cake, and fresh bran put in its plac 
Experience has shown that upon this Simple 
bed, which is so easily kept sweet, the chil. 
does not sutier from cold in winter, nor froy 
heat in summer. 

The children in the Familistére are neve; 
rocked to sleep. Their education commences 
from the first. They are taught to go to 
sleep, and it is “a pleasure,” writes M.Godin, 
‘to see them put to bed awake, like grown 
persons, and go to sleep without crying, and 
wake up in the same way. The suppression 
of rocking is another conquest over the er- 
rors of routine. 

“In the Familistére neither abandonment, 


| want of cleanliness, inanition, poverty, nox 


indigestion are any longer the causes of that 
mortality among young children to which 
society closes its eyes. In the palace the 
child receives all the attention demanded by 
its age. The halls of the nursery and th 
pouponnat are in the building itself, near to 


| the home of each one, always open to the 
part of an infant, and every one of us knows | 
how universally infants protest against their 
lonely condition in the isolated family by 


child and the mother, while night and day 
good nurses watch with a tender care over all 
the children in the cradles, as soon as theit 
affairs call the mothers away. The child is 
in the conditions suited to its age, in the so- 
ciety of its kind, free from that loneliness 
which is so often for children separated from 
their natural companions a torment which 
they seek to escape by cries and tears. Forty 
infants in the nursery of the Familistére are 
less tiresome and annoying than a single one 
in an isolated home.” 

The education of the children begins even 
from their tenderest age. Much of it, of 
course, results from the well-organized ar- 
rangement of the rooms, from the materia] 
cares with ahich they are surrounded, th 
general cleanliness in which they are placed, 
and especially the choice of the nurses, for it 
is the maternal sentiment which is the best 
auxiliary of early education, when this senti- 
ment is directed by science and reason. The 
exercises of the children at this early agi 
They consist in waiting, 


turn comes to be attended to; to eat in their 
turn, without trying to take the food of 
their neighbors; to eat alone, like grown 
people, so as to become grown themselves; 
to stand up bravely in the little gallery in 
which they are taught to walk, and to pass 
their comrades without knocking them ovei 
or falling themselves; to go to the water- 
closets, and use them skillfully, induced 
thereto by the example of the larger chil- 
dren of the pouponnat; to see the little ba- 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF 
bies play, and listen to their songs; to ad- 
mire the birds in the aviary, and talk with 
the parrot; to call the squirrel, and make 
him turn in his cage; to walk on the bal- 
conies and the lawns, guiding by the hand 
the little friends who essay their powers; to 
lie down and roll about on the lawns; to 
talk with their young friends; to obey the 
nurses; to go to sleep without crying. 

These are the results which the Familistére 
obtains without constraint from the young 
children living in company with their kind 
by confiding their education to intelligent 
and affectionate women, in whom the love 
of good and of infancy is the chief quality. 
The infants remain in the nursery until, 
having learned to walk, they eagerly demand 


to go into the pouponnat, and take part in | 


the exercises of the next grade of children. 
This takes place usually at about the age of 
twenty-six to twenty-eight months. The 
children then return to their parents for 
their meals and to sleep, but come every 
day to the pouponnat, making the journey 
alone if they can, or, if not, being brought 
by some comrade or one of their parents. 
The pouponnat is the necessary comple- 


ment of the nursery, as a guarantee that the | 


children do not lose the supervision which 
they still need before they are able to attend 
the schools. It has also a most happy effect 
upon the nursery. Children are imitative by 


nature, but the child is attracted to imitate | 
not the actions of adults—these are beyond | 


his comprehension—but the actions of chil- 
dren a little more advanced. The pouponnat 
is thus a strong stimulant to the nursery, as 
it in turn is stimulated by the bambinat. 
The exercises in the pouponnat are as fol- 


THE NURSERY 


| tificial 
|for amusing and exciting the attention of 


| cieties. 








AND POUPONNAT. 
lows: Gathering upon the benches for the 
first lesson ; inspecting the cleanness of the 
hands and face; singing; 


@; marching; firs 
lessons of good fellowship about what is 
good and bad, upon what is due to others: 
lunch, with lessons in eating properly ; gym 
walks in the 
garden and on the lawn ; moral and instruet- 
ive stories by the teachers, illustrated by 
pictures ; first knowledge of letters ; singing 
the alphabet; singing the numbers from 1 to 
100, as they are pointed out by the monitors ; 
drawing upon their slates; object lessons; 


nastic exercises while singing ; 


playing in the garden without injuring any 
thing ; 


selecting the monitors for their merit ; 
reception of the week’s recompenses, ribbons, 
bonbons, toys, etc.; from time to time sights 
of fine dolls which open their eyes, run out 
the tongue, move the hands, and other sur 
prises promised in advance; as exceptional 
recompenses, and at rare intervals, if all the 
children are very good and attentive to the 
directions of the teachers, a representation 
of a puppet-show ; exhibition of images, ar- 
and living animals. These means 
the children are varied according to the in- 
telligence and devotion of the teachers, so 
as to produce the best results. 

The building for the bambinat, in con- 
nection with that for the theatre, lies in 
front of the central portion of the Familis 
tere, as represented on the plan. The cen- 
tral building contains the theatre, serving 
also as a hall for conferences and a general 
gathering of the children. It contains also 
the hall for the orchestra, which serves for 
the meetings of various committees and so 
The building on the right contain 
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the 
class. 


rooms for the bambinat and the third 
That on the left contains the rooms 
for the second and first classes. The system 
in the bambinat 
can be most succinctly described as that of 
object teaching. To enter fully into a de- 
scription of its methods would oceupy too 
much space. 


of education commenced 


It will be enough to mention 
for those interested in the matter that the 
works of Madame Marie Pape-Carpentier 
have been used as the source from which sug- 
gestions have been gathered for its methods, 
and for the training of the teachers, who are 
selected from among the residents of the 
Familistére. Froebel’s works have also been 
used for suggesting some of the exercises, 
and the works of other writers have been 
placed under contribution. 

In the schools the methods of education 
thus admirably begun are continued. The 
educational advantages of the Familistére 
are all gratuitous, their expense being paid 
from the general fund, the only individual 
charge being a fine inflicted upon such par- 
ents as do not send their children to the 
schools. 

The service of the Familistére is performed 
by those engaged regularly for this purpose, 
and paid for it. Scrupulous neatness and pro- 
priety are the rule for all the publie portions 
of the building. Within their own apart- 
ments the lodgers are free. The Familistére 
requires nothing from them but the payment 
of their rent, and is not deceived in believ- 
ing that the general spirit of order which 
pervades the entire institution will infiu- 
ence all its inmates. As the service is thus 
not individual, the persons who perform it 
being dependent upon no one, but relying 
upon the collective interest alone, all senti- 
ment of servility in their function de- 
stroyed, and their proper performance of 
their work is a title to general consideration, 
since all labor and all evidence of skill are 
held in great honor by the inhabitants of 
the Social Palace. 

Besides the material advantages which the 
arrangement of the Familistére offers to its 
inhabitants, its theatre and library, its gar- 
dens and groves, its choral society and or- 
chestra, its fétes and other entertainments, 
all coneur in affording such opportunities 
for social culture as are not within the reach 
even of the rich in the ordinary conditions 
of isolated life. 

The only rule and regulation of the Fami- 
listére is liberty, and this is the principle of 
its organization. Neither the families nor 
the individuals are subjected to any other 
rules than 
tures. 


is 


those written in their own na- 
Hence they naturally seek the good, 
because the new habitation corresponds to 
the desires of them all, and each one respects 
the common good with which his own well- 
being is so intimately connected. Frequent 
infractions of this natural rule in any one 


of the offense, or if it 
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particular would be simply an indication 
that the material conditions were imperfect 


in that particular, and it would be neces. 
sary only to reform these, and thus suppress 
the undesirable efteets by suppressing the 
cause. 


ir 
Since the foundation of the Familis- 


tere, though it contains 900 persons, and 
their meetings and circulation are perfectly 
free, there but one single case 
which required the intervention of the po- 
lice. When any act is performed by one of 
the inhabitants which is injurious to the or- 


has been 


der of the building in any way, a notice js 
sent to the lodging of the culprit by the ad- 
ministration, or a written mention of it is 
posted publicly, but without the mention 
of any one’s name. If there is a repetition 
is one of sufticient 
gravity, the notice posted contains the name 
of the perpetrator, together with the imposi- 
tion of a fine, for the benefit of the general 
fund. The notice is allowed to remain post 
ed a length of time proportionate to th 
gravity of the offense. The councils elected 
by the votes of all the inhabitants, both men 
and women, united together form a council 
of criticism, and give the weight of their an- 
thority to the rebuke by signing the notice 
In cases where the necessity arises this coun- 
cil can exclude the offender by demanding 
that he be dismissed. 

The industrial and other interests of the 
Familistére are organized as follows: An ad 
ministrative commission is charged with 
their direction. This body is elected by 
the inhabitants, and consists of the persons 
most fitted to direct the operations. It 
meets once a week to diseuss the interests 
of the industry carried on, and another time 
to regulate the provisioning and all other 
matters which naturally before it 
This commission controls and oversees the 
operations of the palace by means of sub- 
committees, but puts the executive part of 
its duties in the hands of an officer entitled 
the Economist. 


come 


He buys the provisions and 
necessary supplies of all kinds, and, with 
the aid of those attached to the various 
shops and branches of the service, sees that 
the quality and quantity are honestly deliv- 
ered. Each shop and each branch of the 
service keeps its own books, and is carried 
on independently of every other. Each ot 
these has an account with the Economist 
who charges each with the supplies obtained 
from him, with the rent of the premises it 
oceupies, the wages it pays its clerks, the 
interest upon the capital it employs, depre- 
ciation of its material, for its insurance, its 
portion of the general expenses, and so on, 
and credits it with its sales and deliveries. 
Every day the total of the operations of 
each of the stores and branches of the serv- 
ice is carried to its respective credit, and 
these accounts are balanced by profits or by 
losses in each balance-sheet, as they have 
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been conducted well or ill during the week. 
his gives an opportunity, when it is judged 
best, to make a partial balance, so as to dis- 
cover the condition of any particular branch 
if the service without waiting for the re 
lar taking of stock. 

The various duties of the different branch- 
1s of the service require for their perform- 
ince from seventy to eighty persons. The 
duty of the administrative commission is 
limited to the material control of the palace, 
to directing the employés of the service, 
and also to following the commercial and 


gu- 


financial course of its operations. The vari- 
ous societies formed by the members of the 
Familistére among themselves manage their 
own affairs by the committees they elect. 
The administrative interferes 
with them in no other way than to advise 
when asked concerning the investment of 


commission 


their funds, or concerning similar matters. 
The industrial interests of the Familistére 
are managed by committees chosen by the 
workmen engaged in them. These commit- 
tees propose rules which are discussed and 
acted upon in the general assembly of the 
members of each society. The same method 
is used in the workshops, the societies, the 
corporations, and the committees, and thus 
are considered all matters of education, pre- 
vention and aid, hygiene, the protection 
against fire, music, the theatre, the festivals, 
picnies, the club, the library, the claims of 
labor, ete. The election of these commit- 
tees leads consequently to frequent voting. 

A council of twelve men, elected from 
2mong the men, and twelve women, elected 
from among the women, by universal suf- 


frage, forms a pec uliar social feature in the 
Social Palace. In voting for the members 
of these councils every one is considered an 
elector who, having left school, can earn his 
or her own support; or when this qualifica- 
tion is wanting, the age of sixteen is fixed 
as the limit. The functions of these coun- 
cils are principally suggestive and 
ing, though they are not in any way limited. 
For the most part the council of men is oe- 


cupied with questions concerning lmprov- 


observ - 


Ing the work, organizing methods of previs- 
ion, division, 01 


in arranging the festivals. 
That of the women considers chietly the do- 
mestic functions, the quality of the supplies, 
the general neatness and healthfulness, the 
care taken with the children, the wash and 
bathing houses, and all the improvements 
which can be introduced into domestic labor 
and life. These councils unite when ocea- 
sion arises ; they use their intluence concern- 
ing measures seen to be useful; they give 
their advice concerning the operations of the 
Familistére, industrial or financial; the state 
of the accounts is made known to them, and 
the general disbursements made for the ben- 
efit of the population. From the minutes 
of their meetings the administrative com- 
They 
are also the arbiters in important matters 
of order; they pronounce upon infractions 
made upon habits of fraternity, and in any 
way endangering the good order of the Fa- 
milistére. 


mission takes suggestions for action. 


They also see to the encourage- 
ments given to merit of all kinds, in the 
workshops or the domestic service ; they call 
attention to zeal, or its want, displayed by 
any of the functionaries. Thus they have a 
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great moral influence in maintaining the 
regular working of the administration, and 
in guarding the general interests of the 
community. 

The spirit which controls all of the opera- 
tions, which inaugurated the movement, and 
has carried it through to its present success- 
ful condition, despite the doubt and incre- 
dulity of all those outside of its influence, 
and many within its shelter, is that of M. 
Godin himself. But he sees, more clearly 
perhaps than any one else, how incomplete is 
a social organization in which the stability 
of such an enterprise, enhancing as it does 
the well-being and the future of over a 
thousand human beings, is made dependent 
upon the frail tenure of a single individual’s 
life, or the continuance of his interest in it. 
His object, therefore, in the beginning, was 
to make it an association; but this he has 
been unable to do legally. The laws of 
France, like those of this country, do not 
recognize the possibility of such human re- 
lations. As it has been succinctly stated, 
the position of the law upon this point may 
be thus summed up: “ What is every body’s 
is nobody’s, and what is nobody’s belongs to 
the state.” Now, however, that association 
has been shown to be a most practical neces- 
sity, the law will tardily recognize the fact, 
as soon as the public conscience demands it, 
as it demanded recently the recognition of 
the futility of all the legal bulwarks of chat- 
tel slavery. It is gratifving, however, to 
know that in the building up of this enter 
prise M. Godin has had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of his children. The family live them- 
selves in the Familistére. M.Godin’s son has 
been his chief aid in the enterprise, and his 
daughter is one of the chief promoters of its 
educational spirit, taking a practical part in 
its admirable organization. 

With a confidence in human nature, M. 
Godin, though obliged legally to remain the 
owner of the capital represented in the 
Familistére, has placed the control of its 
affairs in the population, who elect those | 
who carry on its operations, and the result | 
has shown how quickly men demonstrate, | 
where the only law is liberty, that human | 
nature is inherently good, and learn to seek 
their own happiness in that of others. 

Admirably as the Familistére appears in an 
examination of its social, its moral, and its 
educational influence upon labor, it offers in 
this practical age a no less satisfactory an- 
swer to the question, “ Dots it pay ?” 





This will appear in a very brief statement: | 
The first building erected was the left wing. 
The foundation of this was marked out in | 
April, 1859; it was finished in 1860, but not | 
completely inhabited until 1861. The other | 
portions were commenced in 1862, and occu- | 
pied in 1865. The cost of the land was about | 
$10,000. The left wing cost $60,000. The | 
dependencies eregted in 1860 cost $10,000. | 


The central buildings cost $80,000. The con- 
structions for the children, built in 1866, cos; 
$8000. The schools and theatre, built in 1860 
cost $25,000. The baths and wash-houses 
built in 1870, cost $7000. This makes a totg 
for the buildings of $200,000. To this mus 
be added about as much more for the furpi- 
ture and other material, making the capita 
invested, say, $400,000. 

As the Familistére was built for the accom 
modation of workmen, its rents had to } 
made as low as those prevailing elsewher 
The rates charged vary from about three to 
five cents a day for each chamber, according 
to the location and the floor. From the ren; 
the gross income is about $8000. From th 
about $2000 is deducted for the general ex 
penses— gas, repairs, ete.—leaving about 
$6000 income from this source. This is about 
three per cent. upon the capital employed ji 
the building. It would evidently be easy 
to increase the rent by seeking its populatio 
among another class of persons, but this was 


‘ 


not the object of the enterprise. From th: 
commerce carried on in supplying the popu- 
lation, after paying for expenses about $300 

and for salaries to those who are engaged 
about $5000, there remains a profit of about 
$9000 a year; of this a reserve fund of $20(( 
is yearly put by, leaving $7000, which, wit) 
the $6000, makes $13,000 a year, or six per 
cent. upon the capital invested in the build 
ing. The daily experience also of the Fa 
milistére shows that with the skill whi 

comes only from experience these results 
can be greatly improved. 

In this country there are most probabl 
now in operation a thousand industrial en 
terprises employing capitals larger than that 
which has produced the Familistére. Among 
those who control the use of this wealth, pro- 
duced by labor, who will be the first te imi- 
tate this use of it? 

DOES HE LOVE ME? 
Pretty robin at my window, 
Welcoming the day 
With thy loud and liquid piping, 
Read my riddle, pray. 
I have conned it, waking, sleeping, 
Vexed the more for aye— 
Thou'rt a wizard, pretty robin— 
Does he love me? say! 


Lady violet, blooming meekly 
3y the brooklet free, 

Bending low thy gentle forehead 
All his grace to see, 

Turn thee from the wooing water— 
Whisper soft, I pray, 

For the wind might hear my secret— 
Does he love me? say! 


Star, that through the silent night-tide 
Watchest over him, 

Write it with thy golden pencil 
On my casement Gim. 

Thou art skilled in love’s deep magic ; 
Tell me then, I pray, 

Now, so none but I may read it— 
Does he love me? say! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ALF-WAY down the side of the ravine, 
| and partly imbedded in it, Mrs. 
Damarin’s dairy, or spring-house, as it was 
isually called; though there was no spring 

ere, except one artificially created by con- 
lueting into a wide, shallow cut in 
the single flag of thick stone forming the 
floor a stream of cold water from the wast- 
we of the adjoining ice-house, that was im- 
wedded still deeper into the bank. In this 
asin the pans of milk were placed—pans 
if Alderney milk, be it observed. It was 


was 


basin 


ery pretty dairy, of drab sandstone, like | 


the house, and had been built within the 
year by Mr. Damarin, who had spared no 
ost to make it worthy of those who were 
to occupy and manage if. 
t was well turfed, to exclude all plants that 
might exhale rank odors to be a nuisance to 
the thickening cream. And though a few 
vines trained over its Swiss roof might have 
looked picturesque, yet nothing but grass 
was allowed to grow near the building, ex- 
‘ept a few large elms whose foliage was one- 
third of it mistletoe. An almost constant 
movement of air up or down the ravine, and 
the evaporation of the rock-bedded stream 
in its bottom, helped to render the place 
comfortable and agreeable even on the hot 
iufternoon in August when this chapter bears 
date. 

“Oh dear! I do wish this butter would 
come!” Bella exclaimed, as she dashed from 
her forehead some beads that might have 
been diamonds and pearls, if they had not 
been the sweat of her brow and the splash- 
ings of butter-milk, but without desisting 
from her labor at the latest patent contriv- 
ance for hastening the coming butter. “I 


The slope around 


} woman 
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don’t think this churn is near as good as the 
last.” had tried and discarded six 
others already.) “I wish it would come!” 

“And I brother William would 
come !” was the amendment offered by Polly, 
as she kindly pushed her friend aside and 
took her place at the machine, which, with 
fresh strength, she put to an accelerated mo- 
tion. 
she said. 

Polly at the churn a sight 
Beneath het linen apron she 
wore a kind of short gown of pink and a 
petticoat of white—a petticoat, but ne’er a 
hoop. Her hair was put out of the way in 
some hasty manner that did not prevent a 


(She 


wish 


“Rest a little, dear; you are tired,” 
was good to 


see. brown 


'few tresses of it from escaping, and produ- 


He 
teeth of ivory showed themselves through 
lips parted with hard breathing ; the 


cing an effect art could never compass. 


and 


| flush from exertion, controlled by a fine cir- 


culation and healthy skin, touched only 
where it should, and that delicately though 
warmly, leaving to the white all of its proper 
domain, 
brilliant. 

As 


namely, het 


which was exceeding proper and 


churned, her 
vital 


she muscular power— 
which Tyndall says 
f motion, passing down by 
entered into the cream was 

into the little globes of oil 
which it forced to separate themselves from 
the water, into the 
floating lumps, yellow as thrice-molten gold, 
into which those globes afterward 


heat, 
is but a mode o 
her arms, she 


agitating, and 


caselne, ete.; entered 
agegre- 
gated; pervaded and held in cohesion, re- 
tined and perfumed the mass, combined of 
them all, which in the end she scooped 
out and piled in triumph on the tray. The 
warmth of her very heart had gone into the 
lump, making the particles of it love one an- 
other. The butter was of Polly, and Polly 
was in the butter. 
so blessed as to eat of it, ate Polly, partook 
of her quality, and became more excellent 
for the eating. 

But if Polly at the churn was the bean- 
ideal of a dairy-maid, Bella, at the window, 
was the beau-ideal of a dairy queen, such 
as Marie Antoinette was when, with noble 
women for her handmaids, she ministered 
in the Petit And 
something like them must every fit dairy 
for butte most sensitive 
touch-stone for detecting all unsweetness, 
however imponderable it may be; and who- 
ever tastes the butter made in any country 
tests the very nature of its women in respect 
to neatness and skill. 

“ Perhaps he decides to accept that consul- 
ship they offered him, and will remain abroad 
for several years,” remarked Bella, after a 


Whoever was afterward 


the crémerie of Trianon. 


be: is a 
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pause, looking fixedly at a knot in the trunk 
of a tree across the road. 

“No, indeed, he will not; and I wish you 
wouldn’t talk so, Bella, unless you want to 
make me ery.” 

“Then why didn’t he write you of the day 
when he might be expected, so you could be 
ready to receive him? You wouldn’t like 
very well to meet him in the plight you are 
in now.” And she removed her eyes from 
the knot in the tree, and cast them, not upon 
Polly’s dress, but upon her own, which was 
just like it. 

‘T wouldn’t care if he did, now the butter 
has come.” 

“Oh, has it?” said Bella; “then let me 
work it.” And taking her place at the low 
table on which the tray rested, while the 
other went to the house for hot water to 
scald the churn, her hands and arms were 

oon deep in the plastic Alderney gold, which 
she kneaded and rolled and patted with a 
will. 

The surface of the milk in the pans that 
stood in the pool jarred into wrinkles at the 
sound of a steamer’s whistle, which was soon 
followed by that of a bell. The noise of the 
whistle meant nothing, but the bell meant 
somebody was going to land at Stone House. 
Bella listened: while she kneaded; then 
stopped kneading to listen. Polly did not 
return with the hot water. Bella grew anx- 
ious, and flushed up. “If that girl,” she 
said, * leaves me out here without any warn- 
ing of his coming, I'll never speak to her 
again as long as 1 live. That’s her scream! 
He certainly has come. Good Heavens! 
what shall I do?” 

Soon Polly’s voice was again heard. It 
approached the dairy too; and with it were 
other voices. “ Here she is,” shouted Polly, 
as, running ahead, she reached the door- 
way ; and the next moment her brother stood 
there too, looking into the little apartment, 
whose inmate, too proud to show mortifica- 
tion, and almost too proud to feel it, con- 
fronted him with dignity from the opposite 
side of the table, and affably received and 
returned his greeting without attempting to 
withdraw her hands from the butter-tray. 

‘Tam very glad you have arrived in safe- 
ty,’ she said. “ You bring happiness to your 
home. Pray excuse my strange appearance. 
But perhaps it is well you should begin at 
once to get used to seeing your sister and me 
in what is our usual wear during work- 
hours; though really we ought to have been 
differently dressed to honor your return.” 

Now the traveler had seen some tolerable 
toilets within the last two years, in eom- 
parison with which the holiday attire of 
the two country girls might not have ap- 
peared very magnificent; but in their pres- 
ent costumes they had the whole troop of 
fashion at a disadvantage, and were as irre- 
sistible as they were incomparable. And 


Se 


even though he had brought with him ten. 
der memories of European beauty and gray 


eur, the sight of her who now stood withir 
the little dairy, dressed @ la mode Bella. 
would have wiped them from his tablets for. 
ever, 

The newly arrived found much to wondey 
at and praise in the improved domestic ar- 
rangements of Stone House, both withon: 
and within. Evidently a refined taste had 
been served by a bold hand, and the respect- 
able old farm-house been transformed into 
genteel mansion. His greatest wonder, how- 
ever, was that all should be the doing of th: 
helpless and self-indulgent girl he had left 
there two years before ; for all gave the cred- 
it to Bella. Nor could he help suspecting 
the whole was only a prolonged pleasantry 
and that before long the actors in it would 
get tired of play that was so much like work 
and surrender their duties into the hands ot 
mercenaries. 

“No, no,” said Bella, when he ventured to 
suggest this. ‘1 will not speak for Polly 
but as to myself, I should be miserable if | 
gave up my work. Worse than that, I shoul 
fear I would go mad,” she added, with a sad 
and bitter expression. “ But don’t think it 
is only for reasons peculiar to myself,” sh 
said, while a pleasant animation chased tl 
clouds away, “ that I would do as Iam doin, 
The condition of a family which lives sub 
ject to the whims and vapors of coarse and 
violent women domesticated in it is so ter 
rible that exemption is cheaply purchas 
with five or six hours daily of light and di- 
versified labor performed for those one loves 
There is peace in this house since the furics 
were chased out of it. Your dear moth: 
there has grown five years younger, thoug! 
doing with her own hands twice as much 
ever before.” 

“T declare,” said Polly, “if Bella don’t 
talk like a book. I was reading yesterday 
in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ the conversati 
of the two city ladies, and it wasn’t a bit 
better than hers.” 

“She has studied her subject,” remarked 
Mr. Damarin. “For my part,” he added 
“T am willing the girls should give it up, 
and go back to the old plan, if the work is 
too hard for them, though I must say it will 
be a sorry day for me when they do so.” 

“They will have to do so when they get 
married,” said his wife. 

“Or go away,” thought Bella. 

“But why is it,” said the general, “that 
when I commanded a brigade of twenty-five 
hundred men of all kinds, I was able to hold 
them in obedience and order? Or if you say 
that was because of martial law, then I re- 
call that one winter, when I was not twenty 
years old, father put me over a gang of sixty 
men, whom he employed in clearing land, 
and that there was very little trouble in 
managing them. Hardly ever did any of 
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them refuse to do what was required of 
And 
the Irishmen were the most cheerful and 
pleasant workers of any. And yet two of 
the sisters of such men are too many for any 
mistress of a house to manage.” 

“You'd better try it,” said his mother. 

“Thanks to Mrs. Damarin’s counsel,” re- 
sumed Bella, “we have been able to so or- 
ranize our work as to render it not disagree- 
able ; on the contrary, we find it full of in- 
terest. 
it, and generally our pleasantest morning 
thoughts on awaking are of the duties of 
the day. As to its being unrefined and un- 
lady-like to help one’s self—and that is 
ibout all doing house-work amounts to—it’s 
nonsense to say so. Ihave read that who- 
ever is his own lawyer has a fool for a client, 
and whoever is his own physician has a fool 
for a patient; but I insist that whoever is 
his own servant has a wise man for his mas- 
ter.” 

“ Doesn’t she talk like a book, brother ?” 

“Few books talk as well, Polly,” s 
he. 

Bella blushed @ little, and reminded him 
that the tea-things had long been put away, 
and it was time he should fulfill his promise 
to tell them of his travels. But Mrs. Dama- 
rin insisted that Willy must be tired, and 
should go to bed. So Willy went to bed, fell 
isleep, and dreamed he was a Turk, and sat 
ross-legged on a divan, drinking coffee; 
that some of it went the wrong way, and 
suffocated him to death; that after his fu- 
neral was over he went to a place where 
beautiful girls waited on him, baking rolls 
und churning butter for him, and bringing 
him coffee that didn’t go down the 
vay; that a voice said, “ Here lever 
roes down the wrong way; but all are im- 
iortal. Here Bridget or Dinah can never 
enter; so all are happy.” 


them, or give me an offensive word. 


Every day brings something to vary 


aid 


wrong 


cotiee 


And looking in 
the faces of the houris, he saw that each of 
them was a Bella Johnston, and he 
was in Paradise. 


knew 


The following evening, according to prom- 
All travel- 
ers like to tell their stories, but every body 
does not care to hear them. Especially do 
most of the stayers at home dislike to hear 
one just returned from a migration with th: 
American herd through the easy highways 
of Europe talk to them ont of hand-books. 
But the circle of listeners at Stone House 
were so ignorant of the actual condition of 
the great nations of civilization that news 
from there was to them news indeed. As 


Damarin had not written away what he s 


ise, the general began his story. 


iw 
in long, hard-to-read letters on thin paper, 
nor journalized it out of mind either, what 
he had learned inhered in memory 
well arranged on its shelves. when, on 
the second evening after his return, he 
at the beginning, and proceeded 


, and was 
So 
began 
to relate 
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every thing in the order of its occurrence, he 
opened to his hearers a most agreeabl 


book, 
and the evenings on the porch devoted to 
the entertainment were continued for a long 
while. Polly called them the Arabian Nights. 
Robert Hagan was never absent if he could 
help, and old Hector was a humble listener. 
from a seat on one of the steps. 


Despite his modesty, the hero of the his- 
tory could not keep out of it that he had 
been received into some very good society, 
which raised him not a little in the esti- 
mation of one, at least, of his hearers, who 
caught herself asking herself as she listened, 
and sometimes looked, whether, after all, he 
were not good enough gentleman for all prac- 
tical purposes ? 

Ay, Bella; and why not? 

Another question: Why should not you fall 
in love with that gentleman—fall deeply in, 
loving with heart and mind and truth and 
faith, conjugially and forever? Let all the 
world hear and answer, and if any know of 
just cause or impediment, why, etc., ete. 

There were two that may be mentioned. 
One of them was her fixed idea that he was 
socially her inferior. 


But this idea was every 
day getting unfixed. 


It was vanishing be- 
fore her growing common-sense. It, with 
other like fancies, was being worked off at 
the tips of her fingers—swept out like rub- 
bish from the chambers of her brain—dust- 
ed away like cobwebs. The other was his 
recollection of the terrible fits of temper she 
used to be afflicted with. But this recollee- 
tion was fading out in the sunshine of her 
present sweet and gentle deportment, and 
the temper itself was undergoing change, 
partly from the same causes that were mov- 
ing the fixed idea, and partly from a health- 
ier state of the nerves resulting from con- 
tinued residence away from the fiery and en- 
ervating climate of her birth. Yes, climate 
does often thus control the moral through 
the physical organization. A Northern cow 
carried to the low country of South Carolina 
will give milk as usual during the first year. 
The second year she will give but half the 
quantity, and will kick over the pail. The 
third she will toss the milker on her horns, 
and dry up. Kill and dissect such an ani- 
the of the trouble will be 
found not in a bad heart, but in a diseased 
liver. 


mal, and seat 


It is very easy to fall in love, if one will 
only give her mind to it. In study, it is by 
bending your mind on the subject that you 
come to master it. In love, you bend your 
mind on the object, and it will be pretty 
sure to master you. The way you lean you 
will be apt to fall. But how if you lean the 
reverse way, as Bella did, who began by hat- 
ing Damarin? Why, then the recoil will 
carry you back again, and farther, and aver- 
sion very soon become pe nehant. Now she, 
as if ignorant of the principles just laid 
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“WHILE OUT OF THE SAME DARKNESS EMERGED A TALL MAN.”—[SEE PAGE 727.) 


down, or else quite regardless of the conse-|den flowers more blooming and fragrant 


juences, did give her mind to his narrative, 
and in doing so gave it to him. 
of his voice had free 


the 


The tones 
access to her ear, and 
varving ‘pressions of his handsome 
face could not De, or were not, excluded from 
His own 
thoughts, and feelings, as he narrated them, 


her eye. personal adventures, 
became, through unavoidable sympathy, for 
And the end 
of all this, in the case of any ordinary mor- 
tal, a fool might But this 
girl Bella was not an ordinary mortal, and 


the moment at least, her own. 
have foreseen. 


no one might safely predict aught concern- 
ing her. 

If, however, one should hazard a 
f her case, and supposing she did 1 
it might be something in this way: 
at first there would be felt merely a gentle 
‘xaltation of the spirits, whose true cause 


forecast 
ally fall 
1 love, 


being not yet recognized by the subject of 
t, would be attributed to this, that, and the 
The weather 
vould be thought fairer than usual, the 


‘ther outward circumstance. 


gar- 


companions pleasanter and kinder, duties 
more light and more interesting, the future 
more cheerful, and the past less sad. Fol 
lowing this a consciousness of happiness 
would supervene, deep-seated somewhere it 
the breast, so delightful to experience that 
while half recognizing its true origin, sl 

would dread to look into it lest some peril ti 
its continuance be discovered : 
would seem so sufficient that both past and 
future would be purposely curtained — the 
sadness of the one no longer worth a regret 
and the promised joys of the other searcel) 
worth a hope. Thirdly would come a stage 
wherein, the truth being fully disclosed, and 
the sweetness at the heart being felt to le 
in the nature of a bondage and a fate, there 
would be an access of perversity, in which 


the present 


she would become unmanageable even by 
the most skillful hand, and uncontrollable 
even by her ow Pails would 
be kicked 
high! 


n strong will. 
and milkers 


m 
over, tossed sky- 
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rose eae they were neither gay enough nor sad 
CHAPTER XY. enough to be aftected as they should. But 
“Devotion wafts the mind above, Polly was wheat ripe for the sickle, and with 
ak: Reaven Hack? Gesceade: tn: ove, hanging head and weeping eyes made her 
AtTHouGH Robert Hagan had boasted to | way timidly to the front on the very evening 
Hector that one man was as good as another, | when Robert rose and told his “ experience.” 
every day of his life he became more aware Promoted after this to be an assistant in the 
that William Damarin was greatly his su-| good work, it became his duty to question 
perior. And as the knowledge came to him! Polly all about her sins, their number and 
through observing the daily intercourse be- | weight, promise consolation to her, stand by 
tween Damarin and Bella, it brought no/ and kneel by her, sing and pray for her and 
pleasant sensation. He had early habituated | with her. And as the attendance of the 
himself to consider her too exalted almost | other members of the family gradually 
for his thoughts to reach. The conversations | slackened toward the close of the excite- 
between her and her friend in the days when | ment, he and Polly alone together went 
he was their bridle-boy had too fully ap- faithfully every evening to enjoy their newly 
prised him how high she placed herself above | gotten religion. Polly declared, with tears 
the generality of her fellow-creatures for him in her eyes, she had never known happiness 
to deem himself a fellow fit for a creature | before. She loved every step of the way to 
such as she. And however she had modified | the church, and every inch of the way back; 
her notions since then, he was accustomed | and the distance was two and a half miles. 
to regard his sentiments toward her only as Poor Polly! Pretty Polly! 
a sort of adoration for a divinity. Yet lowly His religion was a great consolation to 
as he placed himself on the steps of her} Robert. It strengthened him too. 
throne, it was hard to see her approached as Much as Polly loved her religion, she did 
an equal by one whose devotions were not | not forget other people. She was ready at 
worship—very hard. | every opportunity to be out of the way when 
Robert became melancholy. He withdrew | her brother and Bella might be thereby left 
verymuch within himself. He retired oftener | alone together. Bella did not like this, and 
to his room, and from the saddle-bags took | reproved her friend for it, sometimes softly, 
the photograph and consulted it, as if for | but sometimes pretty sharply ; though some- 
consolation. The eyes were always kind, | times she did not appear to notice the slip- 
looking out at him with even more than) ping away at all, or forgot to reprove for it. 
kindness, but never with love. Mr. and Mrs. Damarin did the same as their 
About that time, the natural revulsion | daughter. The truth is, they had all set 
from wickedness of all kinds, engendered | their hearts on the match. But old Hector 
by a long war, having produced a general | had not set his upon it; and old Hector was 
awakening on the subject of religion through | there, and could not be sent away. He was 
the country, the Rev. Mr. Adamsfall, the | there in capacity of dragon. He was there 
Presbyterian minister who has been named, | and here and every where—popping up from 
felt it to be his duty to preach up a revival | under the edge of the river-bank, or stepping 
in his church. He was a mild and amiable | out from behind a tree in the orchard or 
man, and though holding severely to the | road, or approaching the young people in 
Breckinridge theology, was loath to resort to | the garden, to offer a flower or fruit, when 
the extreme measure of expounding it in its | neither fruit nor flower was wanted—bolting 
fullness save in extreme cases. But dancing | into the dairy and proposing to help his 
and card-playing and gayety in other forms | “young missis” churn, in the absence of 
were becoming so alarmingly prevalent, | Polly, who usually took turns with her, or 
something must be done. Besides, other | when unseen in some near covert, whistling 
congregations were enjoying revivals, and | or singing or cleaning knives, to make his 
the members of his did not wish to be out- | neighborhood known. 
done. | Poor Damarin! the task was sufficiently 
Robert was in a fit state to be brought | difficult to make his approaches to Bella’s 
under those influences which prevail in a} heart, and, supposing that gained, to her 
season of religious excitement. Little was | hand, without being hindered by the inop- 
needed to mature the despondency he already | portune negro. Twenty times he was near 
felt into that condition of ripe despair whose | coming to the interrogation point, but was 
dark shadow extends into eternity, entitling | as often baffled by the waywardness of the 
the despairing soul to a place on the anxious | woman he loved, or the in-the-waywardness 
seat, and whose reaction, properly directed, | of the black man he hated. 
becomes the religious ecstasy. He was ac-| At length the avowal came, and the pro- 
cordingly one of the very first to be influ- | posal, and though clumsily enough done—a 
enced. Mr. and Mrs. Damarin were already | woman or a man not in love could have done 
in the church. Their son and Bella, though | ten times as well—must be met. They were 
frequently attending on the preaching, did | riding home from church together at the 
not seem to be touched by it. Probably | time, and had just turned into the avenue. 
Vou. XLIV.—No, 263.—46 
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sella remained silent. 
he gasped, almost inaudibly. Bella was 
silent. With an apple twig, carried for a 
whip, she brushed a portion of her horse’s 
mane the wrong way, then brushed it back 
again to the right side, then to the wrong 
side again. The cause seemed decided, and 
in favor of the suitor. “Speak!” he cried, 
gaining courage and voice; ‘do speak, Bella! 
for God’s sake tell me yes!” She slowly 
lifted her head, that had bent over the mane 
as she combed it, and looked him full in the 
face with eyes full of unmistakable love, 
more of love than he had dreamed of before 
as dwelling in woman or angel. His accept- 
ed heart almost burst with joy. “No, no,” 
he said, “do not speak a word. We know 
each other now, Bella. Thank you, and 
thank God!” And he put his arm about her 
waist and kissed her, which can be very well 
done on horseback, if the cavalier is adroit— 
that is to say, if he rides on the right side of | 
his mistress—and she is willing. After this 
Bella gently detached his arm, and said, in 
a perfectly calm, though deep and strange 
voice, “But I must speak now, General Da- 
marin.” /The voice was not Belia’s, neither 
were the words she was about to speak. 
Utter them not! utter them not! It is folly, 
perversity, and bitter pride would use those 
beautiful lips, warm from their first touch 
of love. Bella! Bella! close them firmly un- 
til your spell of evil shall have passed over!) 


“Did you hear me?” 


“Rain, come wet me; sun, come dry me; 
Go ’way, white man, don’ you come nigh me,” 


chanted Hector from a broken hay-stack 
beside the avenue, on the top of which he 
was pretending to be at work arranging a 
“cap” to shed a coming rain, no signs of 
which were visible, though. He was hand- 
ling the pitchfork in a frantic way, tossing 
the hay in every direction, while his eyes 
and lips stuck out, and his great nostrils di- 
lated quite preternaturally. The moment | 
after Bella, turning her head, caught sight 
of him, a mass of the hay, which he had flung 
perpendicularly upward, descended on his 
head and shoulders, covering them complete- 
ly. Bella broke into a laugh, and whipped 
her horse till he galloped away from Dama- 
rin, who did not overtake her until the 
horse-block was reached. There, as she con- 
tinued to laugh, while he could not for his 
life command a smile, the advantage re- 
mained with her, and she escaped into the 
house and got to her room without a further 
word. 

Mrs. Damarin and Polly, who were on the 
look-out, and had seen the way she alighted, | 
and her appearance as she passed swiftly by 
them and ascended the stairs, eagerly seized 
ca the general and hurried him into the | 
parlor, that they might hear his report and | 
enjoy every word of it, for they felt sure he | 
had succeeded. Nor did the story he had to | 
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tell, and which he was forced to give in aj] 
its details as the only way to make them 
comprehend the exact measure of his syc- 
cess, alter their opinion. Polly was about to 
fly to the arms of her friend, to welcome her 
as a sister; but her mother restrained her, 
saying, “You had better not go yet, my 
dear; she is not ready, perhaps, to talk with 
you on this subject. And, William, if you 
take my advice, you won’t press the matter 
any more for a day or two, unless you ob- 
serve the signs to be entirely favorable.” 

Meanwhile Hector had knocked at the 
locked door of Bella’s chamber, and knocked 
several times without its being opened. At 
last he called to her, and when she found it 
was he, was admitted. 

“Why, Hector, what do you want?” she 
inquired, with a most severe dignity. 

“Oh, missis—Miss Bella!” he broke out, 
“it won’t nebber do—it won’t nebber do in 
dis world.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“My young missis mustn’t marry no 
Yankee ablishun officer. Tink ob de ’spect- 
ability ob our family. Tink wot ole missis 
say, s’posin’ she was a-libbin. Tink wot ole 
mossa say. Tink wot Mass Ned, dat’s gone 
dead—tink wot him say; and den Mass 
Charles, he shoot um dead for true. Don’t 
do um, Miss Bella, don’t do um. Oh, Gorra 
mighty, don’t do um!” 

By this time the extravagance of his words 


| and manner, despite their earnestness, made 


her begin to smile. “Why, my good old 
friend,” she said, “if I understand what you 
are talking about, it is something about 
which I have not needed your advice. 
There! you needn’t say any thing more on 
the subject. You may go now.” 

“T isn’t a-gwine to go,” he persisted. “I 
mus’ talk, an’ I’s gwine to talk. Nobody 
cep’n Hector’s here for min’ hoonah, an’ I no 
gwine for to let hoonah do no shish wrong 
ting. Dis yer family is berry good people. 
But dey isn’t no fuss family. Dey’s got land, 
but dey nebber hab nary nigger, no time. 
Dey’s workin’ people, dey is; dey isn’t true 
an’ true gentlemen an’ ladies, like you’ own. 
Dey nebber trabble wid coach-an’-fo’ an’ two 
footman an’ six outrider, like you’ ole gran’- 
fader b’longs* to. Dey nebber keep no race- 
hoss. Dey no put no tree tousand dollar 
silber plate on de table, like ole missis b’longs 
to. Dey nebber fight no duel. Dey dunno 
who is dere gran’fader. Dey isn’t ’spectable, 
missis; dey’s low people.” 

“Hector! stop talking in that way!” cried 
Bella,in anger. “ Don’t let me hear you say 
another word against my friends. They 
are as good as I am—yes, and as respectable 
as any body.” 

“Berry well, Miss Bella,” he rejoined, in 
a solemn manner, as if closing one chapter 
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aaa about opening another. “Now I tell! “I think I'll buy a little farm,” Robert 


hoonah dis one ting, an’denI go. Dat night 
when Mass Ned war shoot, Mass Charles sen’ 
me yer to dis house for to min’ hoonah. 
An’ Mass Charles ’e say, ‘Hector, ’e say, 
‘dat ar dam Yankee ablishunist officer ’e no 
‘count. Mebby Miss Bella she want for 


marry um some day, den you tell Miss Bella, | 


case she marry um, I nebber speak to she no 
mo’. Dem berry word ’e say. 
kin do wot hoonah like. 
talk.” And shaking his head, he walked 
solemnly and sulkily out of the room. 


——Q 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘““Mount! mount! and to the road, my men, 
Right southward is the way; 
We'll follow to their farthest den 
The robbers and their prey.” 


EARLY the next morning Robert and Hee- 
tor, each with a sack of corn on his shoulder, 
started on their way across lots to the “ out 


pasture,” as a field remote from the house | 


was called, to give the horses kept there 
their daily feed of grain. 


“ Hector,” said Robert, as they went along, 


“vou haven’t told me yet what price I 
to ask for Major. 
good a time as any; but I don’t know that I 
could bear to part with him, even if any body 
should offer me five hundred dollars.” 


ought 


“Fibe hundred dollar!” exclaimed Hector, | 


contemptuously. 
talk. 
time las’ week. 


“Well, ’s ready now for 


Dat hoss he go in two-tirty-fibe tree 


Wid a good weicle he kin 
go in two-tirty, dat’s for sure. Hoonah no 
kin sell um for any shish price as a jockey 
kin, wot know how for cheat properly. 
if dat ar hoss dunno fotch tree tousand dol- 
lar, don’ sell um, dat’s all—don’ sell um.” 
“Three thousand dollars! Hector, you 
don’t say three thousand dollars ?” 
“Tree tousand dollar ; does you yeddy ?” 
Robert let his sack of corn slip to the 
ground, and, feeling his knees grow weak, 
sat down upon it. 
“ An’ wot will hoonah buy wid de money ?” 


asked the old man, enjoying the astonishment | 


of the one whose good fortune he had just 
announced, and which he had in some sort 
himself created. 

Robert needed to think before answering. 
He thought ofa tour in Europe. He thought 
of buying an interest in a steamboat. He 
thought of studying for the ministry. He 
thought of putting up a distillery to make 
oil and unlimited wealth, as they were pro- 
posing to do at Flaming Rock. But what- 
ever castle in the air he built, when he look- 
ed toward it to see if Bella was there, he 
only saw her enthroned above it, not within. 

“ Does you yeddy?” said Hector. “ Wot 
will you do wid dat tree tousand dollar, 
s’posin’ you git um ?” 


Now hoonah | 
Ole Hector done | 


If I sell him, now is as! 


But | 


answered, not caring to expose to ridicule 
the plans and specifications of his castle- 
| building. 

| “No, n0; don’ buy no little farm. 
farm for poor trash. Buy a shop, an’ keep 
it. Wear store close ebry day, an’ make 
you’self look dis zackly like a true an’ true 
gentleman. Den all de ladies come to de 
shop for buy tings, an’ fall in lub wid de 
good-lookin’ shop-keeper. Den” (confiden- 
tially) “ hoonah kin marry Miss Polly, an’ hab 
big farm. Whah! whah! whah!”’ And he let 
his sack fall, and gave his whole body up to 
laughing, after the manner of his people. 

The laughing accomplished, both of them 
resumed their burdens and appreached the 
pasture fence, over the top of which the 
horses were already reaching their heads ex- 
pectantly. Having distributed the corn in 
the several compartments of a long trough, 
giving to each just six ears, Hector and Rob- 
ert both began to look for the three-thou- 
sand-dollar animal they had just been talk- 
ing about. 

Major was not there! 

He was not in the field. He was gone! 
The old man was aghast, and the youth was 
stunned. His just discovered wealth, his 
long-loved pet, his pride, his hope, his tour 
in Europe, his steamboat, his oil-distillery, 
his pulpit, his shop, his castle in the air, had 
| been stolen in the night. There was no 
doubt to hang a hope on. Major’s well- 
known hoof-tracks through the gate-way 
into the road were easily discerned. The 
gate had been carefully closed on all the 
other inmates of the pasture, and he, the 
prince of them all, had alone been taken. 

On their returning to the house and in- 
forming Mr. Damarin of the calamity, a coun- 
| cil was held, which came to the conclusion 
that the thief was one of the famous Cavern 
| County band, who never touched any but 
| blooded animals, which they collected with 
enterprising research throughout a large por- 
tion of the West, and after secreting them 
| till pursuit blew over, ran them off over the 
mountains to the New York market. 

“And if one of them Cavern County boys 
is got the colt,” remarked the Kentucky 
member of the council, with a feeling of 
| State pride natural to Kentuckians, “ you'd 
| better not foller him very fur over the county 
| line, or you'll never get back yourself.” 

“Dick is right,” said Mr. Damarin; “if 
you go where you have to fight the gang, 
the odds will be against you. How far 
would it be safe to follow the trail, Dick? 
You have been all over that country, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ It’s ten chances to one,” said Dick, “ that 
the gentleman that’s taken the colt won't 
leave the river till he comes to a little road 
over the hill that takes up just back of the 
| first log-house you come to after you pass 
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Ledberry’s Landing, and leads into the coun- 
ty road by one of the forks of Broken Jug 
Creek. If Bob kin get thar first—that is to 
say, if he kin get to go a piece on the county 
road afore the other gentleman turns into it, 
and find a good ambush, I reckon the colt 
may be captured with a surprise. That’s 
the only chance I kin see, and I don’t think 
much of hit.” 

Here the whistle of the packet sounded 
from down river. 

‘There’s the boat coming!” exclaimed Mr. 
Damarin. ‘ Has any thing passed up during 
the night?” Nobody had heard any thing 
except tow-boats. “Then, Robert, suppose 
you go right aboard the packet and get off at 
Ledberry’s Landing. Since you tell me the 
hoof-prints were made after the white frost 
came, I’m sure the thief hasn’t got more than 
two hours the start of you.” 

“But,” interrupted the general, “ two 
hours on Major’s back are equal to four on 
a common horse.” 

“Don’t you see? A thief that runs off a 
daylight dare not ride at full 
speed, and must double about too. That 
fellow has crossed the river, or will cross 
it, back and forth several times between 
this and Ledberry’s. Robert, if you want 
to pursue your property, take any of the 
horses you choose, and follow which course 
you choose; but I would advise you to go by 
the boat, and she will be here in ten minutes. 
I beg you will be cautions, my boy. 
body going with you? 
go along, Dick ?” 

But Dick had left Kentucky for reasons 
which still remained valid and good in law, 
and pleaded rheumatism. Old Hector, how- 
ever, volunteered.. “Somebody must go,” 
he said, “to fotch back Misser Robert, case 
him mout go too fur.” And Hector also was 
provided with a good mount. 

While the horses were being saddled, Polly 
drew near to her father with, “ Father, it 
isn’t safe, you know it isn’t, for Robert to 
go among those dreadful people. 
let him go; please don’t.” 

“He must judge for himself, my dear. 
The poor fellow has his all at stake. That 
colt is worth a small farm; and if he’s the 
man I take him to be, he won’t give it up 
without a chase. I have a good deal of con- 
fidence in Hector’s prudence. What a true 
friend that old darky is, eh?” 

Polly, in a most embarrassing distress, 
which dared not declare itself, next went 
and expostulated with Robert. But he was 
desperate. “If I don’t come back with that 
colt under me, Miss Polly,” he said, “ I don’t 
want to come back at all.” 

The general offered Robert a revolver and 
ammunition, but he declined, saying he 
would rather be shot than shoot. Hector 
took them, however, remarking that he 
would “heap rudder shoot dan be shot.” 


horse by 


Is any 
Don’t you want to 


Do—don’t 
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At the last moment, before they went on the 
boat, Polly came running down the bank 
with the saddle-bags, which she had taken 
from where they hung over Robert’s bed, 
and filled to their utmost capacity with pro- 
visions for the journey. After thanking her 
for her kind providence, and attaching the 
bags to his saddle, the first thing Robert did 
was to ascertain that the miniature had re- 
ceived no hurt from having the half of g 
boiled ham thrust down upon it. 

About three hours later the pursuers were 
put off at Ledberry’s Landing, which was 
twenty-five miles above Stone House, and 
in one minute more were galloping with all 
possible speed on the county road, which 
led away from the river and toward the hills 
in a southeasterly direction. Hector was 
the better mounted of the two, which was 
fortunate, for otherwise he would have been 
left behind by his hotly impatient compan- 
ion, who had been suffering perfect torment 
from the delays of the boat in making her 
half-dozen stoppages on the way up, and 
now whipped his horse furiously. In about 
three miles from the landing they came to 
where a bridle-path intersected the road, 
coming in on the left, and each leaped from 
his horse to examine the ground, and each 
immediately recognized the hoof-prints of 
poor Major. 

“Too late, Misser Robert,” said Hector. 
“ Less go back.” 

“Go back if you want to, Hector; but Tam 
going forward.” 

“Now, now, look 
way’s de use? 


yer, Misser Robert; 
Major got de start 0’ we, an’ 
sure’s de Lord we nebber cotch um.” 

“ We can catch him,” cried Robert, already 
in the saddle, and trying to clear his bridle 
from Hector’s double grip. “ Before he got 
as far as this Major must have gone thirty 
miles, and that without any corn, while our 
horses haven’t gone three. Then those 
tracks are as fresh as if made only a minute 
ago. Let go,I say!” And off he dashed, fol- 
lowed by the other, who found it hard work 
to overtake him. For two hours more they 
continued to press their steeds without either 
one saying a word to the other, though the 
negro would now and then mutter somewhat 
to himself in his Carolina patois. At the 
end of that time he recommended his com- 
panion to unbuckle one of the bags and eat 
“some o’ Miss Polly’s grub.” “De Lord 
bless de sweet chile!” he added, as Robert, 
though far from being hungry himself, rec- 
ognized in the request a suggestion that his 
companion was, and handed him a liberal 
supply, which he managed to eat while his 
horse galloped. 

Up to this time but three travelers had 
been encountered ; and though each of these 
was accosted and inquired of, from neither 
of them was any information obtained. One 
had been passed by a horseman going at a 











rapid trot, but the horse was a bay, and not 
a sorrel. Another had lately come into the 
road, and had seen nobody at all. The third, 
who had traveled a long distance at a slow 
rate, had met and been passed by so many, 
he could not recollect whether he had seen 
any thing answering to the description of 
Niajor or not. This one remarked that “ them 
horse-thief gentlemen are sharp enough to 
dodge out of the way of folks they want to 
avoid ; and that’s right easy done in a woody 
ecuntry like this yer.” 

When Hector had entirely finished his 
dinner, in eating which he had fallen behind 
his companion to enjoy a decorous privacy, 
he wiped his mouth and cheeks, and recov- 
ered his place in the front. Then he began 
to look about him. The steep, rough hills 
among which they had entered soon after 
leaving Ledberry’s Landing had gradually 
softened into others of more gentle ascent, 
and the clearings, no longer confined to the 
narrow creek bottoms, were seattered over 
slopes and summits as well. The road 
mounted and descended with an easier 
erade, and farms of considerable extent 
came into view. Having observed well the 
landmarks, the old man turned his atten- 
tion to the features of Robert, to observe 
how far the long, hard ride had tempered 
him down to bear a serious expostulation ; 
for the time had come for his friend to make 
i. resolute effort to arrest the dangerous pur- 
suit. Taking advantage of a long ascent 
which compelled them to walk the horses, 
he began by calling attention to their fa- 
tigued condition, then to the lateness of the 
hour (though it was not much past noon), 
then to the badness of the road (though it 
was really a good deal better that it had 
been). Finally, turning and looking Robert 
in the face, he abruptly asked, “ Wha’ for 
hoonah no shoot ?” 

** Because I will not shed blood—because 
I'm a Christian, and keep the command- 
ments; and one of them forbids me to kill.” 

“Bless my eye! wot a difference dey is in 
people! When we git ober dis yer hill, I 
shows you a house ’bout tree mile furrer* on, 
way dey’s an ole lady lib wot got seben chil- 
len, an’ dey’s all ob ’em boys. Dey’s from 
twenty year ole up to forty, and ebry one 
on ’em heap rudder shoot dan not. Nary 
one less dan six foot tree inch high, and when 
dey shoot, dey shoot to kill.” 

“Why, how came you to know that?” in- 
quired Robert, astonished. “ Have you ever 
been here before ?” 

“Oh yes; yer’s way I jine Mass Ned an’ 
Mass Charles arter we was ’blige for to re- 
treat cross de riber. Mass Ned’e ben sick 
tree week in de house I show hoonah pres- 
ently. Berry nice ole lady lib dey; berry 
kin’ to we.” 


* Further. 
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As this was said the top of the hill was 
attained, and Hector, dismounting quickly, 
and taking the rein of Robert’s horse in a 
careless way, but with a firm grasp, pointed 
forward into the long, wide valley upon 
which the view opened, saying, “Dey’s de 
house, dat frame one wid chimney on bote 
end; dey’s way she lib wid she seben boy ; 
dis bout tree mile from yer.” 

The building thus pointed out appeared 
to be a respectable farm-house, well painted 
and in good repair, as were all the out-build- 
ings and fences. It was situated on the 
right side of the road and of the valley, and 
at the foot of a hill. Across the road from 
it flowed a stream, which at that place was 
always too deep to ford, and was of consid- 
erable width. On the hither side of the 
house was a large barn and stable, the sta- 
ble being between the barn and hill, and its 
lower story being of stone, and half sunk 
into the hill-side, from which there project- 
ed a massive white ledge of rock that almost 
overhung the building. 

“Well, well,” says Robert, “what do I 
eare for the old woman and her house! I 
must be moving.” And he made an effort to 
do so. But Hector, without relaxing his 
hold on the bridle, approached nearer to the 
young man’s side, and embraced one of his 
knees with the arm that was free, while, 
with an imploring look, he said, “ Don’ go 
no furrer, honey; don’ go one step furrer, 
for Gorra mighty sake! Please God, you 
nebver come back. Dey shoot you for true 
—dey dat will. Less go home, honey; less 
go right ’way dis minute. De colt he gone 
for sure—leff um go; Miss Polly lub hoonah 
allde same. She tell me so befo’ we come 
*way—dat’s de God’s trute. An’ she beg me 
fer min’ hoonah well, an’ bring hoonah back 
safe to she, an’ she Jub me too, long’s she 
lib and breave. Oh, less go, honey; less go!” 

All this was uttered with a force of man- 
ner which, more than the words themselves, 
served to restrain Robert from acting on his 
impulse to forcibly free himself, and push on 
in the pursuit. It was while thus submit- 
ting to a parley, and while Hector was im- 
proving the opportunity by telling more of 
what he knew concerning the nice old lady 
and her interesting family, that a stranger, 
emerging from a wooded point of the hill 
on the right, appeared suddenly in the road 
before them. He saluted them politely, for 
he was a courteous man, that stranger, and 
a pleasant person to meet by the way. He 
was well mounted, well dressed, and, it may 
be added, well armed, for across his back 
was slung a tidy little cavalry carbine. His 
entire suit of clothes was of blue homespun 
jean. His linen was clean, his boots pol- 
ished, and his military felt hat was pinched 
to the proper shape, and worn in the best 


| style. His face was clean shaved, showing 


a peculiarly handsome mouth and chin; but 
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Ww he nthe handsome mouth close xd, it closed | house of dange iY. 
firmly, and the handsome chin was backed | he 
by bull-dog jaws, broad as George Washing- 
ton’s. 


He ctor Shdesd, quick as 
could mount. The stranger remained 
looking after them, and reflecting. Then 
His rather florid complexion was as he turned back, and mounted the hill by 
fair as the climate would permit. His brown | the same way he had just before descend- 
hair was slightly touched with gray, and so ed from it, and gaining the road that ran 
was the blue of his eyes, just sufficiently to | along its wooded ridge, : and parallel to that 
redeem them from effeminacy. by which the other two were speeding, he 

“Can you tell me, Sir,” inquired Robert, | put spurs to his horse. 
after returning the “ Good-day, Sir,” of the 
stranger, “if you have met a person riding he 
a young chestnut-sorrel with a star on his 
forehead ?” 


“T should never forgive myself if I didn’t.” 
said, when he turned back. 
The stranger was Sheriff Brown. 
| As has already been told, the stable to 
The stranger stopped, and, fixing a seri-| which the scene is about to shift was of 
ous eye on Robert, whom he surveyed from | stone at the end which touched, and yw 
head to foot, answered, “Yes, Sir. I have | partly built into, the hill; and adjoining i 
met such a horse, and that within half an | was a barn, which extended to the road, on 
hour, as I should reckon. He was ridden, | which it fronted. Robert, who in his reck- 
too, by a person of the most dangerous char- | less down-hill ride had far outstripped Hee- 
acter. Have you lost such an animal ?” | tor, drew up in front of the barn door, which 
“ Let go of my horse’s head, Hector!” cried | communicated with the road, where he was 
Robert, forgetting his church membership | concealed from the sight of any one in the 
and cursing. But the stranger placed his house. Leaping to the ground, he tried to 
horse squarely across the road, and com- | open the door, hoping in that way to pass 


pelled the backslider to listen to what he | unobserved into the stable beyond it; but it 
had to say. 


“ Are you well armed, young gentleman ?” 
he asked. 

“Tm not armed at all; 
shooting; but I’m going 
don’t care who’s got him.” 

“Don’t believe in shooting! 


as 


| was securely closed. Listening a moment 
he heard the munching of a horse feeding on 
corn, and then a neigh, which was beyond 
I don’t believe in | doubt the voice of his own Major recogniz- 
after my horse, I ing his approach. A survey made through 
cracks in the two buildings showed tho 
Then you plan of the barn and stable to be as will 
are in the very country and on the very road | appear from this diagram. 
to get converted from that belief. My friend, 





, : YARD BETWEEN S8TABiE ANI 
let me advise you to return to your quiet oo 
home, and not think of invading Cavern = 





County with less than a dozen resolute men, STABLE 
and they well armed. You are in a danger- | BARN 
ous country, and come on a particularly | ° | | | | —_—— 


dangerous business. The chief occupation | 

of many of the people, about here especially, 

is raising horses off of other people’s farms, | The siding of the stable on the side next the 
and they don’t like to be disturbed in their | yard had openings one and two inches wide, 
occupation. I know it is, strictly speaking, | from shrinking of the planks. The end next 
against law; but when public opinion is one | the hill, though built of stone, as has been 
way and law the other way, public opinion | said, was for some reason tightly boarded 
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is pretty sure to prevail, you are aware.” | with heavy oak planks on the inside. 
“If you know where I would be likely to! Robert’s first thought was to go in and 


find my horse, in case I had friends to help lead Major out by the halter, without shifting 
me take him, please do tell me, Sir,” implored | the saddle and bridle until a place of safety 
Robert. could be reached, but the appearaace of the 

“T presume I hazard little in saying Ido,” , horse he had been riding showed him to be 
replied the stranger, pointing toward the on the verge of giving out. His nostrils 
farm-house that has been mentioned, and | were blood-red, and his quick panting and 
which just then a gleam of sunshine from | distressed eyes told he might drop dead any 
between gathering clouds revealed pleas-| minute. So Robert quickly stripped him ot 
antly reposing at the foot of the hill, seem- saddle and bridle, and with the one on his 
ing the very abode of innocence and rural shoulder and the ‘other 1 in his hand, moved 
felicity. ‘I presume your horse is at this | round by that side of the building furthest 
moment in the stable of that house.” from the house, and climbed in by the stable 

Here Hector vociferously seconded all the | window. In one of the stalls on the side of 
stranger had said; and Robert, seeming to the stable, namely, the second one from the 
yield, turned his horse about as if to return | window, was the object of his pursuit, up to 
the way he came. But no sooner was he | whose side he stole and flung on the saddle 
well clear of control than he turned again, | as dextrously and stealthily as if he himself 
and rode madly down the road toward the were a horse-thief. Major was not so quiet, 








but 
thrust an ear of corn into his mouth; but 
the alarm had been given, and before the 


saddle-girths could be buckled a quick step | 


was heard in the stable-yard, and a stern 
voice calling, “ Who’s there? What do you 
want ?” 

So familiar was the voice, it seemed it 
must be that of a friend, but turning to 
recognize the friend, Robert saw, through 
the openings between the boards, a roughly 
clad, mud-bespattered man approach, pistol 
in hand. The sight filled the seer with hor- 
His hair rose, his limbs lost power to 
move. It was Charles Johnston! 

“Clear out, I say, or I'l shoot.” 

tobert fumbled for the girth-straps, but 
his fingers felt nothing and could do nothing. 
He averted his head. His senses left him. 
A pistol report and the whiz of a bullet re- 
called him to life. His fingers moved then, 
and in a trice the girths were buckled. And 
now for the headstall and bit! But another 
report comes, and another bullet; and as he 
turns desperately to face the danger, his as- 
sailant is seen changing his position for a 
better aim, at the same time exclaiming, 
“Be off with yourself, or the next shot will 
go through your head !” 

A word from Robert then might have 
saved his life, but he couldn’t speak it. The 
bit was in Major’s mouth, and the headstall 
over his ears, and the speechless but resolute 
youth was about to spring into the saddle, 
without further buckling, run the 
gauntlet as best he could; but a third aim 
was covering a vital part of him, and before 
he could mount, the hammer a third time fell 

-and so did the hand that pulled it; for 
this time there were two reports heard, and 
two bullets that flew, the one entering the 
brain of the would-be murderer, and the 
other speeding at random. The effective 
bullet came from the direction of the knoll 
just above the great white limestone ledge 
that overhung the stable, and might have 
been fired from a cavalry carbine in the 
hands of a person who had reached the knoll 
by a path through the woods that led thither 
from the ridge road. 

The double detonation had barely ceased 
to resound when a very different noise was 
heard close at hand—a noise of horses’ feet 
on a hard surface, and of creaking bolts 
shoved back, and a heavy door moving on its 
hinges, which called Robert’s attention to- 
ward one of the stalls at the end of the stable; 
and there he saw the back of the stall—the 
entire back, from floor to ceiling, with hay- 
rack, feed-trough, and all—recede into dark- 
ness, While out of the same darkness emerged 
a tall man carrying a lantern and leading a 
horse. The sight causing Robert to remain 
perfectly still, he was not observed by the 
man, who hurriedly set down the lantern, 
dropped the bridle, and strode past and out 


ror. 


and, 
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neighed joyously and loud. Robert | 
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at the door, exclaiming as he went, “ Why, 
what’s all this shooting about ?” much in the 
tone of one who asks the meaning of a dog’s 
barking or a woman’s scolding. Other voices 
were heard, and two other giants came run- 
ning from the house, one of them with’‘a rifle 
in his hand. Escape through the stable- 
yard there was plainly none for Robert. The 
window by which he had entered was close 
at his back, but the thought of abandoning 
his horse did not once occur to him. One 
refuge there was: the dark apartment still 
yawned close to where he stood, and into it, 
quickly as he could safely move, he led his 
horse, and closing the door, bolted it. But 
as he went he gave a look toward where the 
falien man was, and saw him, partly resting 
on the ground, partly held up in the arms of 
old Hector, whose hand was even then mov- 
ing to close the lids and veil the death-stare 
of eyes that still glared with the intent of a 
deadly aim ; that faithful hand was there to 
fulfill the last request of the unhappy cast- 
away on that black night when they sepa- 
rated on the frozen shore of the Ohio. 





AUNT'S NEW HOUSE. 
eo. c always doubled my pleasure by 
4 the heartiness with which she enter- 
ed into it, as when, just before the holidays, 
the welcome letter came from Aunt Dale 
claiming my usual visit, and inclosing the 
money for my traveling expenses. Any de- 
ficiency in my wardrobe which she noticed 
she always quietly supplied on my arrival. 
At first, father’s sturdy independence re- 
belled a little at this, but she was so pained 
that “he, with so many children, should 
deny her the pleasure of once a year ‘mak- 
ing believe’ she had one,” that he was 
obliged to let her have her own way. Aunt 
Dale always did have her own way with 
every body. So I used to go and spend six 
happy, restful weeks there, that were just 
one perfect dream of beauty and pleasure 
from beginning to end, and then come home 
to live on the memory of it for the rest of the 
year. For life was no summer holiday to 
me, as you may imagine—the oldest daugh- 
ter in a family containing eight noisy boys, 
whose “ chief end” was, as far as I could see, 
to keep the house and mother and me in a 
hurly-burly from morning till night. Such 
a little house too! For father is a minister, 
and we do not rollin wealth. Country min- 
isters are not apt to. 

At Aunt Dale’s all was different and de- 
lightful. To begin with, she lived in New 
York. That, to my girlish imagination, 
meant every thing enchanting; it meant 
music and pictures and books and people, 
and opportunities for seeing and doing what- 
ever is most worth seeing and doing on this 
side of the water. Then Uncle and Aunt 
Dale were a cheerful, kind-hearted, lovable 
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couple, with little peculiarities that amused 
one but never offended, and a most com- 
fortable way of living. There never seemed 
to be either hurry or worry in that house. 
Yet my uncle was by no means rich: only 
the confidential clerk of a wealthy firm, 
whom he had been with for years; but his 
salary was large, and enabled him to live 
just as he liked, being of quiet, unpreten- 
tious Their sunny, old-fashioned 
house was charming in its way, and had not 
in the least the prim look that houses usu- 
ally have where there are no children. But 
that was because children had been there 
once, for it had belonged to Dr. Dale, un- 
cle’s father. He was a widower, and when 
his son married, he had insisted on his bring- 
ing his wife home, which he gladly did, and 
they had lived there ever since, without 
making any material change in any thing, 
though it was nearly a dozen years now 
since the father’s death. I think it was 
really the air which the genial, artistic old 
physician had given to the place which 
made it the singularly attractive home it 
was. It was filled with odd and beautiful 
knickknacks which he had brought from 
abroad, and rare engravings, delightful old 
books, and contrivances for comfort. Not 
a chair in the house but it rested you to sit 
on, or a color in the carpets or furniture— 
though somewhat faded now—that was not 
rich and warm. The back parlor, which 
was also the dining-room—for the old doc- 
tor was fond of giving little dinner-parties, 
and could never say enough against the 
modern fashion of basement dining-rooms, 
or “going down cellar to eat,” as he scorn- 
fully termed it—was my special delight. It 
had low window-seats with crimson cushions. 
I used to curl up in them to read, and when 
it grew too dark to see, and the room was 
lighted only by the rosy glow of the open fire 
glimmering on the tall dark mahogany book- 
cases and their white busts, on the pictures, 
on the handsome old furniture, with books, 
magazines, and newspapers lying about in 
pleasant disorder, and one window a bower 
with aunt’s flowers and ivies—then I used 
to gaze round me with a sense of thorough 
enjoyment, as at a pleasant picture. And I 
thought, as girls always will, that if my 
hero, the “ Prince Charming,” of whom we 
all dream, and of whose appearance, at some 
not distant period, we are at eighteen quite 


tastes. 


j 


. . . . . | 
certain, were only sitting there with me in| 


that dreamy, picturesque fire-light, saying 
lovely things with his low, rich voice—his 
voice is always “low” and “rich”—why, 
then the room would be perfect. I had my 
wish, too, one night. 

This isn’t going to be a love-story. I give 
you fair warning of that now. So I may as 
well tell you at once about the affair which 


| I keep my own counsel. 


| cloak! 


shall give you only the outlines, leaving you 
to do all the shading and the filling in your- 
self, 

One snowy afternoon, just before Christ- 
mas, I had agreed to meet my uncle at the 
Academy of Design. While waiting for him 
I devoted myself to the pictures, which | 
knew little about critically, only loved with 
a blind, unquestioning enthusiasm. Pres- 
entiy I discover that in my absorption | 
have dropped my water-proof somewhere, 
As L look about for it anxiously, a gentleman 
asks me, in a very kind, respectful way, if 
I have lost any thing, and when I tell him 
what, is sure he has seen it in one of the 
rooms. As he goes with me to find it, he 
throws out a remark about a lovely land- 
my favorite in the whole exhibi- 
tion —which makes me look up at him, 
with a flash of surprise and pleasure in my 
eyes, because it is my own thought he has 
expressed, but far more cleverly, and going 
deeper than I could. I answer back with a 
brightening face, and in a way that pleases 
him, for there is a smile under his brown 
mustache. We fall into an animated dis- 
cussion of the pictures. I express my opin- 
ions with great confidence and vivacity at 
first, but begin to grow silent and humble; 
for he is pointing out merits and faults I 
never dreamed of before, and unconsciously 
gives me a glimpse into a new world of 
ideas in art. Still, notwithstanding his su- 
perior culture, we are perfectly en rapport, 
for he is most magnetic and fascinating to 
me. Iam having an enchanting time. Snd- 
denly I remember that we are looking for 
my cloak! It is now storming furiously, 
and I can not go without it. Also, I have 
a vague sense that my most proper and 
circumspect aunt would be inexpressibly 
shocked if she could see me walking about 
in this joyous manner with an unknown 
young man! The water-proof is not to be 
seen, so the gentleman goes down to the 
desk to inquire for it. He is gone a long 
time, but at last makes his appearance hold- 
ing up my cloak with a smile of triumph. 
Uncle Dale comes for me then. As he and I 
march cozily along under the umbrella, I tell 
him what a captivating talk I had. He 
smiles good-humoredly, but says, ‘“ You'd 
better not tell your aunt about it, dear.” At 
Christmas there comes for me a superb bon- 
bonniére, giver unknown; but one of the 
chocolate bonbons certainly resembles a 
Then tickets come by mail for the 
artists’ reception. I have always been 
longing to go to one. Aunt puzzles her 
brains as to who could have sent them, but 
We go. 


scape — 


I spend 


| an unheard-of time over my toilet, I remem- 


made my last visit in the dear old house | 


memorable, and then have done with it. I 


ber. There is a great crowd, and it is very 
brilliant. I discover my friend in the dis- 


tance, and he makes me a charming bow, so 
charming that aunt stares and says, quickly, 
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“ Who is that ?” 
“JT don’t know.” looks much 
displeased, while a young lady with us ex- 
claims to me, enviously, ** Why, do you know 
Mr. Van Neff, the painter whose pictures are 


I stammer out, blushing, 
Thereupon she 


so much sought after now by connoisseurs ? 
Charming man too, they say; so.exceed- 
ingly clever.” I secretly echo the verdict 
of Mrs. Grundy, and watch him as he talks 
animatedly to a beautiful, distinguished- 
looking girl on his arm, and I wish I were 
beautiful and distinguished-looking, for I 
am having a very duli time. After a while 
Isee him coming straight toward us with a 
friend of my uncle’s. He is presented to us 
in due form, and the rest of the evening we 
are walking through the rooms together, 
ind I am not having a dull time. 

After that I see my 


every day for a month. 


friend almost 
He brings me flow- 


new 


ers, he lends me books, wwe go to see pictures 
together. Life is perfectly delightful to me, 
and New York just the new Garden of Eden. 
All at once, however, he ceases to come. I 
wonder and ponder as to the cause; think 
each morning when I wake, “ To-day he will 
come,” and go to bed disappointed each 
night. I see in the paper a little paragraph, 
“Mr. Van Neff, the distinguished young 
painter, is about going abroad.” I hear also 
of his engagement to the beautiful girl he 
was with at the reception. I grow very 
homesick, and write mother that I am glad 
my The night before I go I 
am sitting before the fire disconsolately, 
Aunt and Uncle Dale church. I have 
turned the gas down, and am indulging in a 
little quiet ery, when Mr. Van Neff suddenly 
comes in. “ He has been out of town,” he is 
not engaged, and he is not going abroad until 
I will go with him as his wife. I can never 
spend a happier hour than that I spent with 
my lover before the fire that night, because 
a@ cup can not be more than full. Mr. Van 
Neff went home with me, father and mother 
consented, and we were engaged. 


visit is done. 


at 
at 


We were 
not married, however, for various reasons, 
for more than a year. 

If this visit was memorable, the next one 
was also, though in a very different way. 
In fact, it was to tell you about this, which 
was my last visit at Aunt Dale’s, that I set 


out in the beginning. There is nothing in 


the least romantic or exciting about it, any 
more than in my engagement, beginning (of 


all things!) with a water-proof. 
some hard, uncomfortable beaten 
into me that winter that may possibly be of 
use to somebody else. 

I was beginning already to look forward 
with redoubled eagerness to my New York 
Visit when, in the fall, a startling letter came 
from Aunt Dale. They had had a fortune 
left them! One of the partners in the firm 
where uncle was clerk had died—an old 
bachelor without relatives—and left 


But I had 


lessons 


near 
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his property, which was very large, entirely 
to Uncle Dale. The next letter did not sar- 
prise us so much, for we knew aunt’s ambi- 
tious tendencies, which her want of means 
had hitherto kept in the background. They 
had sold their old house, and purchased a 
large and handsome one on Fifth Avenue. 
It was not finished yet, so they would board 
until it for them. That would 
be in January. “You must come then, and 
make us your accustomed visit, dear Lucy” 

-so the letter ran 
to enjoy our | 


was ready 


“for we shall want you 
autiful new home with us. 
It is to have new furniture throughout, and 
every modern improvement. Your uncle 
has kindly given up the management of the 
whole thing to me.” 

“Of course he has!” said my father, with 
a laugh, in which we all joined, for Uncle 
Dale is—to tell the honest truth—decidedly 
under petticoat The contrast 
between them comical. very 
short and very stout, being fond of good 
cheer, with the mildest of faces and of dis- 
Aunt more than a head taller, 
and rather imposing in figure, with a quick, 
imperious, energetic manner. She was de- 
votedly fond of her husband; but, for all that, 
it was tacitly understood between them that 
her will was law. 
clashing, though, for he had entire faith in 
her judgment and ability. “ Your auntisa 
very superior woman,” he was fond of say- 
ing to me, admiringly. 

Every letter from New York was now full 
of the delights of the new house, till I was 
myself quite dazzled at the thought of the 
luxury and the splendor that were before me. 
I was actually going to be for a while a den- 
izen of Fifth Avenue 
did houses at wh 


VROose 


goveriment. 


was Uncle 


positions. 


There never was the least 


in one of those splen- 
stately and impressive 
fronts I had so often gazed, wondering as 
to the festive, brilliant scenes that must be 
passing within. Iam afraid I unconscious- 
ly held up my head a trifle higher the next 
time I walked up the narrow, uncarpeted 
aisles of our little church, forgetting that I 
had there renounced “the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world.” I would picture 
often to myself the elegant drawing-room, 
which was to be in the Louis Quatorze style ; 
the library, rich and luxurious, where Ishould 
write all my letters home; the beautiful con- 
servatory and pretty boudoir, cozy and sun- 
ny—these last two being wholly drawn from 
imagination, as aunt mentioned nothing of 
the kind—and so on up to the bedrooms, 
tasteful and full of every comfort ; and then I 
would say to mother, “ Oh, why, why doesn’t 
somebody die and leave us a fortune !” 

At last January came, and I went to New 
York. Uncle Dale, as usual, was at the dé- 
pot to meet me with a hearty welcome. He 
looked a little care-worn, I thought. 

“We have only been in the house a couple 


of weeks,” said he. “ You have no idea how 
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the workmen and upholsterers have plagued | 
us by putting us off. You'll find your aunt 
a little tired and nervous to-night, my dear. | 
There’s a world of care in such a house as | 
ours; I see that already ;” and what a sigh 

as he said this! ‘Oh, here we are !” | 

The carriage stopped before a large brown- 
stone mansion with wide steps and massive 
carved doors. It was in a handsome block. 

“Tve always ‘dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ but it’s grand to really do it!” I ex- 
claimed, joyously, to uncle, as we entered the 
spacious hall, with a beautiful tessellated | 
floor and rich wainscoting. Still I was dis- | 
appointed not to find Aunt Dale there, smil- | 
ing her welcome as she used to; she was not 
even in the drawing-room, where I waited 
while uncle went to find her, and improved | 
the time by looking around. My absurd 
fancy that drawing-rooms in Fifth Avenue | 
were always gay and brilliant and fascina- 
ting underwent a grievous change at once. 
The superb glass chandeliers were not light- 
ed, only a little side bracket, and by its dim | 
light I saw an immense dreary apartment, ; 
elegantly upholstered, with draperies of blue | 
satin and lace; furniture, shrouded in white 
coverings, standing like ghosts round the 
sides of the room, in a way that was meant 
to be stately, but was only stiff and forbid- 
ding. There were some costly bronzes ranged 
on the mantel, a few ornaments on the tables, 
and ormolu cabinets with a touch-me-not air ; | 
no books, no signs of life or occupancy ; not | 
a chair out of its appointed place; no indi- | 
viduality whatever about the whole room; | 
nothing to suggest any idea of Uncle or Aunt | 
Dale except their wealth—and their uphol- | 
sterer! I was thinking this when in came | 
Aunt Maria, out of breath, and arrayed in a | 
de laine wrapper. She kissed me affection- | 
ately, while apologizing for her delay and | 
her appearance. | 

“ Positively, Lucy, I was too tired to dress 
myself, and I knew no one would call yet. | 
Every thing in this house is so costly and | 
rich that I feel that I must oversee every | 
thing myself, and not trust to the servants, 
as I could in the other house. There two 
were enough, here it takes six; and I declare 
sometimes I think they will drive me wild 
with their carelessness.” 

As we went up stairs, she exhibited with 
undisguised satisfaction the various rooms, 
beautifully furnished, and all so spick-span 
new and nice that one felt almost afraid to 
look into them. My room was lovely; all 
was delicate blue, and matched to perfec- 
tion. Aunt looked gratified when I cried, 

“Oh, this is so exquisite, auntie! my favor- 
ite color too! It was kind of you to think 
of that!” I went round descanting on its va- 
rious beauties. “ And how delightful that 
it looks out on gay Fifth Avenue!” eagerly 
attempting to draw apart the lace curtains | 
that fell gracefully to the floor. 











“Oh, Lucy, don’t, don’t!” exclaimed my 


| aunt, darting forward; “you will tear them. 


It makes them gape so to keep separating 
them, so I have pinned them together in the 
middle. Besides, on Fifth Avenue one mustn’t 
be seen staring through the windows, you 
know.” 

I said nothing, but I sighed, because to 
watch this splendid living panorama from 
my windows had been one of the great pleas- 
ures that I had looked forward to in our dull 
country village. 

Every thing seemed that first night to 
show me that this visit was not going to be 
“all that my fancy painted it.” I was too 
disappointed to see the ludicrous side of it, 
as Ido now. For one thing, dinner was a 
failure. This was touching my uncle on a 
tender point. Aunt tried to smooth it over. 
“You know the cook hasn’t got used to 


the new range yet.” I thought I heard some- 
| thing like “ Confound that range !” from my 


uncle as we went up stairs, for the dining- 
room—oh, shade of Dr. Dale!—was_ below. 
The library, like all the other rooms, was 
formidably impressive, like a state apart- 
ment, somehow. I found myself thinking 
of the dear, jolly old sitting-room in the 
other house, where every body felt at ease, 
and the air was redolent of “good times,” 
and I wondered that they had no cheerful 
open fire here to “glorify” the room, and 
make a focus that would draw us near to 
each other sociably. Moreover, it was cold, 
for the heat from the registers was not sufti- 
cient to keep us from positively shivering. 

“Why in the world don’t they keep up a 
better fire?” cried my aunt, giving the bell 
an angry pull. 

“Tm afraid you are going to find that the 
furnace you selected is entirely too small. 
Suppose we have a fire made up in the grate, 
my dear,” suggested Uncle Dale. 

“Mr. Dale,” said she, sharply, “ you seem 
to forget that we did not propose, when that 
thousand-dollar mantel was put in, to ruin it 
with a fire. Just fancy, too, having coal 
brought over this delicate carpet, to say 
nothing about the dust on these books and 
costly ornaments !” 

Of all things he hated a fuss, so he sub- 
sided into silence over his newspaper. | As 
for me, I remembered no more that I was 
cold; for at that moment Mr. Van Neff’s tall, 


| square-shouldered form appeared in the door, 


with his brown, bearded face all lighted up 
with smiles, as I sprang toward him in a 
glow of delight that Greenland itself could 
not have chilled. Of course the rest of the 
evening to me, while my lover staid, was 
lovely. I wish I could say as much for the 
night. I had heard of gilded misery, but 
now I began to have a realizing sense of it, 
as ministers used to say. I fell asleep ad- 
miring my pretty blue bedroom, and listen- 
ing to the distant roar of cars and omnibuses, 


thrilling me with the consciousness that I 
was in New York. But I awoke soon after 
midnight, half frozen with the cold breeze 
blowing over my head from the ventilator, 
which is very large. Aunt Maria had point- 
ed it out with pride. “ Every thing is ac- 
cording to the most modern ideals, you see.” 
[ like to be modern too, but as my teeth are 
chattering, I get up to close it. I discover 
that it can’t be done, for the cord and tassels 
have been forgotten. I stare up at it in de- 
spair, entertain a wild project of climbing 
up on the mantel, decide that I should break 
my neck—and the vases—and go back to bed. 
I am too cold to sleep. Presently a low, 
piercing, fearful sound is heard through the 
I start up, trembling with terror, for 
it ceases not for a moment, but grows louder 
and shriller. I dart out into the hall. Aunt 
Dale’s portly form looms up white in the 
darkness, while my uncle and the servants 
are rushing down the stairs. 

“Tt is the steam-whistle of the furnace! 
We are all going to be blown up!” aunt calls 
to them frantically, while I cling to her mass- 
ive shoulders. Then follows a moment of 
terrible suspense, till James, who takes care 
of the furnace—the house is heated by steam 
—flies into the cellar and regulates the 
valves. The warning whistle ceases, we find 
there was no real danger, and at last silence 
reigns through the halls. As I have not slept 
a wink since midnight, I am thankful when 
it is time to rise and dress. 

There is a beautiful dressing-room con- 
nected with my room, which had rejoiced 
my eyes last night with its toilet and bath- 
ing conveniences when I contrasted it with 
my little pine wash-stand and earthen pitch- 
erat home. ‘A warm bath is so refreshing 
when one has not slept,’ I said to myself, 
springing eagerly out of bed for the purpose. 
How I jumped! for I felt something cold on 
my feet. A stream was trickling across the 
floor from under the dressing-room door. I 
opened it, and beheld my best boots, my 
traveling-bag—yes, even my new morning 
dress, which had slipped off the hook—afloat 
in a little pond of water which was pouring 
from the marble basin! In a moment every 
thing in the room would be ruined ; so, with 
a most rueful countenance, I just fished up 
my dress, which looked now like any wet 
rag—I had spent ten days in making it— 
then rushed to my aunt’s door, only to find 
her in the same consternation. Something 
had choked up the waste-pipe, and the wa- 
ter used in the rooms above, deprived of 
other outlet, had gushed up through our 
basins and overflowed. You can imagine 
the cheerful scene that followed—the spoil- 
ed carpets, servants running about with pails 
and mops, plumbers ripping up the floors, and 
Aunt Maria in despair. 

Oh, the annoyances, the disasters, great | 
and small, the general discomfort of that 


house. 
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winter! I positively doubt if any Irish fam- 
ily in a miserable tenement-house were more 
wretched than we. There were the serv- 
ants! One stole the spoons, another broke 
the dishes, a third had “ followers” who 
smoked clay pipes in the kitchen, and every 
chamber-maid we had would flirt with the 
coachman. Aunt divided her time about 
equally between the intelligence-oftice and 
holding Irish receptions at home when she 
advertised. Not would stay more 
than a week on account of “that new-fan- 
gled range ;” soit was taken out at last, and 
another put in, a dreadful job, that for two 
days converted aunt’s beautiful kitchen into 
a horrible chaos of bricks and mortar, from 
which it never quite recovered. Uncle’s 
state of mind may be imagined when I state 
that he had to take his meals at a restaurant 
during these changes. After this it seemed a 
mere bagatelle that the furnace must also be 
taken out and a larger one substituted. To 
be sure, we had been freezing all winter—an 
unusually severe one—and we were all tired, 
too, of the litter and the thumping and pound- 
ing of masons and carpenters. 


a cook 


Also during 
the process we were fireless except in the lit- 
tle sewing-room up stairs, which had, thank 
Heaven! a plain mantel; but we had arrived 
at that state where we could stand any thing. 
A sublime despair was the habitual expres- 
sion now on my uncle’s once jolly, rosy face ; 
and aunt grew nervous and thin and neural- 
gic. I should have been dreadfully home- 
sick, which was an unheard-of thing for me 
at Aunt Dale’s, if it had not been for Mr. Van 
Neft. His resources for diverting and inter- 
esting me seemed inexhaustible. At the 
same time, in spite of his sympathy with 
me, my accounts of our various misfortunes 
invariably seemed to touch his keen sense 
of the’ ludicrous. One evening in partieu- 
lar I almost got vexed with him because he 
would roar, when I thought it more a case 
for tears. 

“But it’s no laughing matter, Richard,” 
said I,“ when almost every day something 
splits or bursts, and there’s no comfort any 
where. And you know how happy we were, 
and how free,in the other house. Now this 
is the way it is. Yesterday, as the whole 
house was cold and dreary, and Aunt Maria 
was out, I took refuge in my own room, de- 
termined to have a good time there. You 
know the drawing-room wasn’t meant for 
the family to sit in, of course—I wonder 
what it was meant for, for aunt never gave 
a large party in her life, and never will!— 
neither, evidently, was the library, it is kept 
so dark; so I rolled up my shades, but didn’t 
disturb those lace curtains ; then I placed a 
rocking-chair right in the sun—the blessed 
sun, that doesn’t dare to show his face in 
here for one moment !—and, with the ‘ Mar- 
ble Fann,’ I was in Rome, and happy, when 
in comes Aunt Maria. Richard, you should 
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have seen her face! She never said one 
word at first,only marched straight to the 
windows and pulled the shades down with 
a jerk; then, in an impressive tone, that 
made me feel that I was a felon, she spoke: 
‘Lucey, this is not the old house, you know!’ 
and left me.” 

Every day I saw more and more that, 
while many of our trials are always incident 
to a new house, the main trouble was that 
we were plain people, unused to wealth and 
its. accessories. This great, costly, brown- 
stone mansion was plainly going to be too 
much for my uncle and aunt Dale; just a 
dead weight on their shoulders, like the Old 
Man of the Sea on Sindbad’s, destroying all 
This it 
vas that took away all look of real elegance 
and ease, and gave such a painfully new air, 
and oppressed one with a continual sense 
that one must be careful not to injure or dis- 
place any thing; and making the house, in 
spite of its tastefulness, seem parvenu, even 
vulgar. I felt this, and I hated it all. 

The electric burglar-alarm finally brought 
things to a crisis, and ended my visit. Aunt 
Dale since living on Fifth Avenue had had 
a mania on the subject of burglars, with 
which Uncle Dale had ceased to sympathize. 
She had waked him so many times at dead 
of night, whispering fearfully that “ some- 
body was getting into the house,” that now 
he only answered, calmly, “/Vho do you sup- 
pose it is?” thereby exasperating her be- 
yond endurance, while he turned over for 
another nap. But one night the house next 
door was entered, and a clean sweep made 
of all the silver; then the one opposite was 
attempted, but the “alarm” waked the in- 
mates, and friglitened off the thieves. After 
this my uncle could make no opposition to 
any plan of defense. So the burglar-alarm 
was put in; and invisible wires connecting 
doors and windows with the galvanic bat- 
tery lay in ambush, ready to ring out their 
warning on the ear of night with the clash 
and clang of bells. The index of the won- 
derful machine, and the “alarm,” were in 
aunt’s room, near the bed. For a while all 
was “quiet along the Potomac,” uncle sleep- 
ing in peace every night, and laughing at 
aunt every morning for her needless fears. 
There were little drawbacks from which I 
principally suffered. The alarm was gener- 
ally set about ten, when uncle and aunt re- 
tired; then Mr. Van Neff and I had a quiet, 
cozy hour or so by ourselves in the library. 
He never staid late—I protest against any 
such idea; still it wasn’t pleasant to have 
the exact moment of his departure proclaim- 
ed to the whole household, as it was by that 
ear-piercing din of the alarm the instant he 
opened the hall deor. No more lingering 
farewells in the vestibule, or on the steps, if 
it was moonlight. On the contrary, eur one 
idea came to be, how to keep the door open 


their peace and comfort evermore. 
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the shortest time possible, and so stop that 
horrible ringing. We reduced the thing to 
a science. When all our sweet, last words 
had been spoken, Richard, with hat and cane 
in his hand, stood close to the vestibule door, 
“Ready!” I would say, with my hand on the 
knob, then turn it quickly; instantly clash! 
clash! the bell was clanging in & perfect 
fury, while he, laughing, shot out, and J] 
closed the door with a clap. My uncle used 
to rub his hands and chuckle with merri- 
ment when I narrated these annoyances of 
the alarm at the breakfast-table, while aunt 
demurely said she thought it “was a very 
good thing, that alarm—answered for more 
purposes than one!” 

“Mr. Van Neff is the only person it ever 
will catch, in my opinion,” remarks my un- 
cle, with twinkling eyes. 

However, my aunt’s hour of triumph came 
at last. Uncle Dale went to Boston on busi- 
ness. Islept with her. About two o’clock 
we were both awaked by the violent ring- 
ing of the alarm. We started up and look- 
ed at each other, with beating hearts. Then 
she got up bravely, and touched the indica- 
tor. It was the scuttle door that gave the 
warning. 

“ They always get in over the roofs,” whis- 
pered my aunt, and snatched my uncle’s pis- 
tol from adrawer. She knew it wasn’t load- 
ed, and she didn’t know how to fire it if it had 
been, but I think it was splendid in her, all 
the same. All the while the bell was going 
louder and faster, with an incessant, impor- 
tunate, penetrating clamor, as if it would 
drive us to madness. There were sounds 
of hurrying feet and voices up stairs. Aunt 
dashed out, with the pistol in her hand, like 
a hero, I after her, like a coward, expecting 
to run against the burglars in the hall. 
“Up to the scuttle!” she cries, daringly, 
while I and the maid-servants follow, like 
a pack of hounds, and James takes the lead. 
Stiil that bell rings on. We find the scuttle 
door open, but not the scuttle itself, and no 
signs of a burglar. So we grow bolder, and 
investigate; so does the cat, who is rubbing 
against us. We go searching the whole 
house; every thing is right, and we are 
forced to the ignominious conclusion that 
the door had been left unfastened, and the 
cat pushed it open. Aunt Maria, as we all 
go trooping down stairs again, laughing, 
says she is relieved. In reality I think shé 
is disappointed that it was not a burglar, 
for she knows how Uncle Dale will crow 
when he hears the story. As the servants 
grow more careless, such alarms become quite 
frequent, till my uncle becomes furious; for 
whenever they occur his wife always insists 
upon his getting out of bed and tramping 
through the house, from garret to cellar, 
pistol in hand. He declares that if such 
a thing happens again he will discharge the 
servant who is to blame on the spot. 
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It does happen the very next night. AsI 
hear the alarm, I laugh, thinking of uncle’s 
wrath. He, “determined not to be made a 
fool of again,” refuses to stir; so aunt goes 
to her door, and calls to the servants “to 
see that that seuttle door is closed instant- 
1y!? and the bell ceases its ringing. <As I 
vo off to sleep again I wonder which one 
will get a dismissal for the fault. But in 
the morning, when the servants come down, 
there is a great excitement, and we discover 
that the silver is gone, the house ransacked, 
all valuables of small size taken! We all 
raze at the havoe they have made, horror- 
struck; my uncle in particular, I notice, is 
speechless when we discover that the bur- 








rlars had secreted themselves in the house 

the daytime, and we had disregarded 
the alarm when they fled with their booty 
at night. Aunt Dale was, alas! the very 
one who suffered most in the end by this 
calamity. Hastily roused by the servants 
in the early, chill morning, she had only 
stopped to throw on her dressing-gown and 
slippers, and so, in going through the vari- 
ous rooms, took a severe cold, which, as her 
system was quite run down by the wear and 
tear of the winter, ended in a long and ter- 
rible fever. When she recovered, she was 
but the shadow of herself Her physician 
was imperative. “Nothing but rest and 
travel will restore her,” he said. It was 
decided that the house should be closed, 
and that uncle should take her to Europe. 
I doubt if they ever occupy the Fifth Av- 
enue mansion again. Uncle Dale hates it 
with a bitter hatred, and, before they sail- 
ed, confided to me that he had entered into 
negotiations for their old home, when they 
return. I think even aunt herself will be 
glad to go back to it. I staid with them 
till they left the house in May, for I could 
be of great service during aunt’s sickness, 
and I was happy to be able to repay some 
of her kindness to me. Then I went home, 
clad enough to see father and mother, and 
even “those staring boys,” again. In June 
Richard and I were married, and went to 
Italy. I remember well a little talk we 
had—he and I—the day I left Aunt Dale’s. 
We were sitting comfortably on the library 
carpet, which was rolled up preparatory to 
taking away. The room was dismantled, 
furniture piled up, curtains down, and the 
sun streaming cheerily in on the bare floor. 

“Richard,” said I, “do you know of any 
body who will be likely to die and leave you 
a fortune, and tempt you into having a great, 
splendid house you don’t need? Because if 
you do, I won’t marry you.” 

He laughed. “There’s not the faintest 
probability of it, Lucey.” Then, as he gave 
a glance at the drawing-room, looking lar- 
ger and drearier than ever now, “I’ve been 
thinking the same thing as you. What a 
wretched failure as a home this house has 
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been! It was sham that did it; it spoils 
every thing it gets into. A picture has no 
more charm for you when you perceive that 
the figures are not really doing what they 
pretend, but are only posing for effeet; and 
it is the same with a house. When it is 
built, not for what it pretends to be—a home, 
to work and rest and be happy in—but for 
display of any sort, its charm is gone, and 
its value as a home, and you will never 
cheat any one into believing in it.” Then 
he put his arms round me, and drew me 
nearer to him on the carpet. “There shall 
be no shams in our hous shall there, 
Lucy ?” 
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| pa ge a century ago Anglo-Saxon 

4 sense of right for the first time encount- 
ered the grossest anomaly of modern civil- 
ization before the seat of justice, and their 
contest ended in the declaration that slaves 
can not live in England. But it was lone 
before that which was law at home within 
the four seas grew to any force beyond a 
rhetorical flourish in the remote regions un- 
der the rule of the same race. In slowly 
working out its logical conclusion, that truth 
needed to quicken dead morality, to destroy 
powerful interests, and to shame while it 
convinced the nation. Granville Sharp, the 
advocate of Somerset before the twelve 
judges in 1772, labored for fifteen years be- 
fore he kindled the dry principle of law with 
a flame of religious zeal in the formation, 
under his presidency, of the Society for the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade. Twenty years 
longer he and his associates struggled, until 
they succeeded in crushing the barbarous 
traffic by legislation, and he died in 1813 
with his passionate hope for emancipation 
yet unfulfilled. The difficult work consumed 
the lives of two generations of workers. 
Among them all, despised at first, but fa- 
mous now so long as philanthropy is honored, 
no one is more illustrious than William Wil- 
berforce. He was not wholly of the stuff 
from which reformers are made, but for this 
peculiar reform nature and cireumstance 
seemed to single him out. Too feeble to 
guide the fiery sweep of a crusade, too gen- 
tle to move the earthquake that should over- 
throw a religion, he yet had force and cour- 
age enough to utter the still small voice that 
called a race out of perdition. 

By birth Wilberforce belonged to that 
soundest and purest division of English so- 
ciety, the great commoners, inferior to the 
peers only in titular dignity, but their equals 
as a class in character, influence, and wealth. 
His father was a partner in a mercantile 
house engaged in the Baltic trade at Hull, in 
Yorkshire. His ancestors for six centuries 
had been settled in the county, deriving their 
earlier consequence, with their name, from 
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the township of Wilberfoss. Inheriting 
while young a large landed estate from his 
uncle, his ample fortune, joined to a taste for 
more liberal pursuits, led him to devote him- 
self to public affairs rather than to business. 
Slight in figure: and delicate in health, he 
was remarkable even in his school-days for 
elocution, as well as excellence in composi- 
tion. At the university his liveliness and 
wit, with his kindly disposition, expressed 
in hospitable habits, won great popularity ; 
but his quickness in classical studies making 
the routine examinations unfortunately easy, 


he was more inclined to amusement than to | 


hard reading, and paid for the neglect of 
early discipline by a certain want of mental 
regularity in later years. 

At Cambridge he formed an acquaintance 
with William Pitt, his senior by three months, 
which grew into intimacy while they were 
both preparing themselves for a public ca- 
reer after having left the university. Their 
attachment continued warm and confiden- 
tial through life, with only brief occasional 
interruptions caused by political disagree- 
ment. 
toriety of this friendship, intimate yet in- 
dependent, with the great minister, Wilber- 
force found a strong and steady support for 
his philanthropic plans. 


Had he chosen the easier path of politics, | 


no doubt his brilliant services, under the 
lead of a statesman with whom for the most 
part he heartily agreed, would have won all 
the preferment his ambition could ask. His 


Parliamentary career began a few months | 
The latter, failing in his | 


earlier than Pitt's. 
first contest for the representation of Cam- 
bridge University, took his seat for a pocket 
borough. Wilberforce, then only twenty, 
confident in his personal popularity, through 
his connections in his native town, present- 
ed himself as a candidate in opposition both 
to the nominee of the most powerful noble- 
man in the county and to the sitting mem- 
ber, a rich and respected resident, gaining 
the brilliant success of an election as repre- 
sentative for Hull by a vote outnumbering 
that given to his two opponents together. 
The attention drawn to him by this conspic- 
uous entrance into public life was fixed by 
the independent position he took and steadi- 


ly maintained, refusing to sacrifice it even to } 


his friendship for Pitt. Although elected as 


the opponent of Lord North’s administration, | 


especially of the war with America, he gave 
his first vote in support of the premier upon 
another question, and he again sided with 
the government, soon after, in defeating : 
measure proposed by Pitt. He wisely de- 
voted the first session to gaining an insight 
into the routine of public business. “ Let 
speaking take care of itself,” was his later 
advice to one of his successors. ‘ I never go 
out of the way to speak, but make myself 
acquainted with business, and then, if the 


In the constancy and the public no- | 








| debate passes my door, I step out and join 
| it.” The next session brought him into great. 
er prominence. <A speech against the policy 
of the government as to the war, which con- 
| tributed to the downfall of Lord North's 
ministry, won him praise, with offers of ad- 
| vancement, from the new administration, 
Even when Pitt, soon after, took office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Shel- 
burne, and when, a year later, he achieved 
the marvelous greatness of attaining the pre- 
|miership at the age of twenty-four, Wilber- 
force supported him in no partisan spirit: 
| only so far as his judgment approved his pol- 
icy. Still less did he cultivate the growing 
| Statesinan’s closest intimacy and share his 
daily counsels with any thought of profiting 
| for himself by the splendid fortunes of his 
|friend. He was a rare exception among the 
legislators of the time, in firmly holding his 
resolution never to take place, nor pension, 
jhor peerage. Of the forty members, bound 
together with him by that pledge, in a club 
of Independents, all but two did in a few 
years become peers, or pensioners, or place- 
men. Indeed, with his broad and high views 
| of political action, his generous ardor, and 
his facile eloquence, he could hardly have 
resisted the fascination of a party career in 
| that brilliant and changeful period of the 
nation’s history, were it not for the control 
of a higher principle, to which he early sur- 
rendered his life. 

If there was any one thing more out of 
fashion in England at that day than another, 
it was religion. Not its state formalities, 
for they were guarded with strictest observ- 
ance of test oaths, and Catholic disabilities, 
and contempt for dissent. But among the 
higher ranks the form was all—the spirit 
‘only aname. It was quite in keeping with 
the temper of the time that the serious feel- 
ing which began to influence Wilberforce 
even in his twelfth year should have so 
alarmed his family as to cause his removal 
from the danger of incipient Methodism to 
the distractions of gay society. In London, 
at the opening of his Parliamentary life, he 
was immersed in politics and fashion, a 
member of five clubs, and, like all the young 
men—and old ones too—of the day, pos- 
sessed with a strong taste for play. At their 
| favorite resort Pitt suddenly gave up cards, 
alarmed by the intense earnestness into 
which gambling beguiled him, setting an 
example which Wilberforce soon followed. 
After gaining a still more distinguished posi- 
tion in Parliament by his election, at the age 
| of twenty-five, as member for the county of 
| York, he made a short tour in Europe with 
the rough philosopher Isaac Milner, which 
gave an opportunity for much speculative 
discussion on religious subjects. The fol- 
lowing year they renewed their travels and 
their reasonings, reading the Greek Testa- 
ment together, while examining its doctrines 
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carefully, with such effect that on his return 
to England Wilberforce became sincerely 
and thoroughly a religious man in belief and 
practice. Serious conversations with his 
friends among the clergy deepened his im- 
pressions, until he made the usual open pro- 
fession of his faith, continuing thencefor- 
ward earnestly and avowedly to guide his 
life in accordance with the dictates of the 
highest duty. 

His position in the world of gayety and 
business naturally directed Wilberforce’s zeal 


at first toward the correction of that disso- | 


luteness of morals which shocked his newly 
awakened conscience by its general preva- 
lence. He believed “that God had set be- 
fore him as his object the reformation of his 
country’s manners.” In this narrower sphere 
he set himself actively at work to prepare 
those combinations and organize that corre- 
spondence which were destined afterward 
to minister so signally to the success of a 
grander design. Using his influence as a 
legislator to obtain the issue of a royal proc- 
lamation against vice and immorality, he 
availed himself, too, of his social popularity 
and winning address to engage the interest 
of the better classes for his plans. Visiting 
most of the bishops, besides many influen- 
tial laymen, he prevailed upon a number of 
them to become members of a society formed 
by him for the reformation of manners, which 
long continued in actively useful operation, 
directing legislation with much effect in 
checking the spread of immoral principles 
and irreligious publications. 

At a later period, while the contest over 
the great object of his life was most vehe- 
ment, Wilberforce found time and occasion to 
render another important service to the cause 
of religion distinctively. Before the year 


1203 the difficulty of obtaining Bibles for | 


both home and foreign circulation had been 
complained of in vain. The subject was 


quite out of the range of the government's | 
duties; nor could the Church, to which the | 
work properly belonged, find either funds | 


or energy for its discharge. Wilberforce 
once more applied the plan of combining 
the scattered energies of Christian men in 
an association. Little aid for such an un- 
dertaking could be expected from his world- 
ly political friends at any time—least of all 
while Pitt was out of office during his disa- 
greement with the king on Catholic emanci- 
pation, and while the preservation of the 
hollow peace with France engrossed the 
thoughts of all statesmen. But Wilber- 
force’s connections and influence extended 
far beyond the mere political sphere. He 
called all sects and parties, merchants, mis- 


sionaries, men of rank, Churchmen and Dis- | 


senters, to help in so catholic a plan. The 
result was the formation, in 1804, of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, the parent of 
many organizations with the same object, 


35 


| which became a mighty and fruitful instru- 


ment for the diffusion of religious truth. 
Neither these nor any minor reforms could 
fill the measure of Wilberforce’s large charity. 
The morals of his own nation might require 
amendment, the spiritual welfare of Europe 
might demand the Scriptures, but there was 
a whole race whose moral, spiritual, and 
physical ruin fixed a blot on civilization and 
}a peculiar guilt on free England. In his 
}early days he had shared with all men of 
large views the oppressive sense that no 
greater wrong than slavery existed in mod- 
}ern times; yet, regarding it from a worldly 
| point of view, he had believed with most 
| statesmen that its cure was almost beyond 
hope. In his boyhood he had written on 
|the subject for the daily journals. 
| after entering Parliament he knew and sym- 
| pathized with Ramsay, the earliest writer— 
| as he was also the first victim—in the cause 
}of abolition. But, by his own confession, he 
|cared more at that time for distinction as a 
|legislator than for duty. He might have 
| been pardoned for adopting the views of 
| Burke, whose broad philosophy impelled 
}him as early as 1780 to prepare a plan for 
| the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
| his partisanship and dread of ruinous un- 
| popularity frightened him into abandoning. 
|No politician dared to attack an evil so 
deeply rooted that it claimed to be a part of 
the nation’s life. No statesman could find 
a practical way of destroying its power while 
preserving his own. But Wilberforce had 
jcaught an inspiration higher than human 
| wisdom or courage. He had chosen relig- 
jious principle as his rule of action, and it 
| Was with an avowed belief in Divine guid- 
| anee that he chose the abolition of slavery 
as his cause. 
If we would understand the tremendous 


Soon 


| difficulties of the work he took up, we must 
|drop from recollection all the advance of 


mankind in morals and intelligence during 
the last hundred years. We must assist in 
thought at the opening of those discussions 
on the rights of men in the state, and their 
duties as individuals, which were to shake 
and renew the world. Unless we can meas- 
ure the chasm in thought that separates 
woman suffrage and the positive philosophy 
from talk of a “contrat social,’ and Gogmas 
of Divine right in kings and priests, we can 
not take in the political and moral theories 
that sustained slavery. To comprehend its 
material foundations we must recall the time 
when freedom of commerce and ready inter- 
| course among the nations did notexist. Wil- 
berforce talked with Franklin at the court of 
Louis Seize ; and that was when the encyclo- 
pedists’ questions were amusing the salons, 
| and our Declaration of Independence had just 
|established itself as a fact. Lord Macart- 
ney had not yet explained to the Chinese 
where England was, and no one knew any 
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thine of the East Indies wit what the great | ularity in his own county was unbounded. 
company chose to tell. _ A nearer El Dorado | sustaining him sometimes by the affection, 
lay in Jamaica and Trinidad, so rich that it against the prejudices, of his constituents 
paid four millions of revenue to the mother | with a constancy that justified Fox’ 8 Saying, 
country through the hands of planters who |“ Yorkshire and Middlesex between the mm 
lived like princes, and merchants each worth | make all England.” This political stre ngth, 











his plum. No wonder that England, just 
shorn of her noblest colonies, clung desper- 
ately to those that remained. 
wanted their tribute; her 
not dispense with the votes controlled by 
their wealth; her traders felt that prosper- 
ity hung on the products their slave labor 
poured out. What voice, prating generali- 
virtue and wrong, could charm 
them into loosening their hold on such tan- 
gible and splendid profits? What plea of 
abstract right could confute the half sense 
of justice that protected vested interests ? 
It was not that the politicians and the mer- 
chants were duller or harder than their 
generation, The generation was not keen- 
sighted to truth, nor sensitive in conscience. 
Universal apathy as to subjects not out- 
ward and material weighed on the land. 
The Church was torpid—the clergy largely 
leavened with latitudinarian views; the 
upper classes looked with the contempt of 
well-bred formalism on a life as 
Methodistical. The manufacturing populace 
multiplied in crowded towns without spirit- 
ual oversight. In the country the abuse of 
non-residence among the clergy, and the 
want of church accommodation and schools, 
kept the lower people ignorant of morality 
or religion. ‘Our population,” Southey 
wrote, “is in a deplorable state, both as to 
law and Gospel. The clergy are marrying 
and christening machines, and the manners 
of the people are dreadfully worsened dur- 
ing their long sleep.” In many districts, 
indeed, both the marrying and the christen- 
ing were dispensed with. John Wesley had 
begun to preach the Gospel to the poor, but 
no one had yet arisen to touch the conscience 
of the richer orders in England with the con- 
viction that they owed a duty to humanity, 
upon which their daily ways of money-get- 
ting were an outrage. It was that moral 
paralysis of the nations toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, so soon to be terri- 
bly convulsed into life, and so hard to render 
intelligible to us who suffer at this day, in 
the opposite extreme, from a St. Vitus’s 
dance of moral sentimentalism. 

Parliament contained no one so ready nor 
so fit to take up the cause of the African as 
Wilberforce. When the subject was men- 
tioned to Pitt, recognizing it as one suited 
to the character and talents of his friend, he 


Her treasury 


ties about 


serious 


encouraged him to conduct the reform. He 


could rely upon the premier’s great and in- 
creasing influence in his favor so far as his 
personal views, which were sincerely favor- 
able to the cause, were not controlled by the 
necessities of party management. His pop- 


ministers could | 


| re esting upon the favor of one-tenth of the 
voting population of England, which York- 
| shire then contained, was reinforced by his 
intimacy with the leaders of the religions 
lelasses throughout the kingdom. His im- 
portant connections in the higher Yanks 
vere made subservient to the grand object 
through the charm of his manner, his won- 
derful social tact, and the personal magnet- 
ism that attracted even strangers. Added 
to this, his conspicuous independence com- 
pelled at least a respectful hearing from 
those among his opponents who refused to 
be touched by his lofty appeals, or melted 
by the mellow tones of his fervid eloquence. 
Whether in Parliament or out of it, no one 
could be named who held so close relations 
to so great a variety of leading minds, nor 
any one of so peculiar a power to weld these 
scattered influences into a weapon of celes- 
tial temper for the attack upon wrong 
In the Commons he could count upon the 
support of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, each a host 
in himself, though only twelve members be- 
sides at first declared themselves friends of 
immediate abolition. Although Burke had 
shrunk from carrying out his own convic- 
tions, embodied in the plan already mention- 
ed, he gave an ardent support to those of 
Wilberforce. If at times too dreamily plil- 
osophical, and often speaking above his au- 
dience, he hoped too well for humanity not 
to lend the aid of his splendid imagination 
and vast stores of knowledge to its relief. 
Fox, usually a political opponent of Wil- 
berforce, was always generous and warm in 
his fidelity to abolition. And however Pitt 
may have been hampered in action by the 
restraints of party, he often poured out in 
defense of his friend’s measures that extraor- 
dinary eloquence which seemed to be in- 
spired. Such men, devoted to such a cause, 
would have been classed by Napoleon among 
his “idealogues,” as, indeed, they incurred 
in England the equivalent reproach of cher- 
ishing fanatical and impracticable designs. 
But both conscience and prescience guided 
their efforts, that relaxed under no discour- 
agement, though none of them, except Wil- 
berforce, lived to see the first stage of re- 
form attained in the prohibition of the slave- 
trade. Inthe Upper House greater hostility 
was to be feared. The royal family, repre- 
sented by the future sovereign, the Duke of 
Clarence, opposed a reform that threatened 
the exchequer. The votes of the bishops, 
who could not conscientiously attack it, 
were often lost through a want of zeal that 
/permitted their absence. The bar was 
| warmly hostile to interference with estab- 
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lished trade and vested rights of capital. 
lhurlow, false and noisy, found here a wel- 
come vent for his interested insolence, and a 
set speech against the reform once trembled 
even on the lips of Erskine, withheld only by 
Fox’s persuasion. But the Parliament of 
that day represented quite imperfectly the 
interests and not at all the convictions of 
the nation. Outside its walls the hardest 
work was to be done, and the real success 
gained. And in that field Wilberforce’s tact 


showed supreme in directing the business 


management, which had for its object to 

condense religious zeal and sharpen moral 

resolve into an incalculable, irresistible force. 
The first practical step, preparatory to ac- 

tion in the legislature, was taken by the for- 

mation of a committee to procure informa- 

tion and collect funds for the general ex- 
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penses of 


the movement. In May, 1787 
twelve resolute men, all but two of them 


Quakers, met in London for this purpose, 


choosing Sharp as their chairman. Wilber- 
force, though not enrolled among them, di- 
rected their action by his experience in sim- 
ilar concerted plans. He had gained much 
knowledge upon the subject the previous 
year, by diligent inquiry among African 
traders and travelers; but, as the impor- 
tance of the obstacles developed, it became 
apparent that a great body of facts must be 
collected to lay the foundation for attack. 
They accordingly prevailed on Pitt to di- 
rect that the Privy Council: should exam- 
ine, as a board of trade, into the commerce 
with Africa. The first check was encount- 
ered in the presence, before the board, of 
Witnesses sent by the 


merchants to prove 
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the necessity and humanity of the traffic. 
The pretense was too cynically gross. It 
gave occasion for a strong and palpable ar- 
gument, striking the eye as well as the ear, 


addressed to the common understanding, and | 


fit to arouse the torpid feeling of the public. 


Thomas Clarkson—a name as famous in the | 


history of abolition as Wilberforce’s—had 
written a prize essay at Cambridge on the 
lawfulness of making men slaves against 
their will. With a large edition of this for 


free circulation, he now published an en- | 


graving of the interior of a slave-ship, with 
its pens, gratings, and shackles: The hor- 
ror and indignation it excited were electric. 
Pitt, who had pledged himself to take charge 
of the interests of abolition during Wilber- 
force’s absence from London by reason of 
dangerous illness, moved a resolution bind- 
ing the House to consider the slave-trade in 
the following session. The merchants had 
in vain painted the hold of a slaver as a 
scene of delights, fragrant with frankin- 
cense, and echoing with happy songs—a 
floating island of the Hesperides, bearing 
its freight of grateful Africans out of bar- 
barism to refinement and Christianity. A 





slave-ship was then fitting out in the! 


Thames. Some members of the Commons 
brought back from their visit to her so 


moving a description of the appalling ecru- | 


elties preparing for infliction that the 


House, in shame and pity, at once passed | 


a bill mitigating the barbarity of the mid- 
dle passage, which became a law during the 
summer. 


At length, on the 12th of May, 1789, the | 
proposition to abolish the slave-trade was | 


formally introduced into Parliament, and 
the long, fierce legislative battle of nearly 
eighteen years began. Wilberforce pre- 


sented the case of abolition in twelve res- | 
olutions, enforcing them by a speech of | 
three hours and a half, in which, to use 


the words of Burke, “the principles were 
so well laid down, and supported with so 


much force and order, in a manner the | 
most masterly, impressive, and eloquent, | 


that it equaled any thing he had heard in 
modern times.” The tactics of opposition 
turned the debate into a lingering trial by 
witnesses for the rest of the session. It 
would need a volume to trace the fluctua- 
tions of triumph and discouragement that 
attended thenceforward the efforts of the 
friends of humanity. Session after session, 
petitions, pamphlets, and public meetings 
prepared the way, and reports of commit- 
tees supplied the material, for angry de- 
bate. The slave interest, thoroughly alarm- 
ed, consolidated the power and wealth of 
the merchants and planters, extended its 
influence throughout the aristocracy, and 
pressed even literature and fashion into its 
service. Three times the bill abolishing 
the trade passed the Lower House, and was 
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rejected by the coldness or obstinacy of the 
Lords. A modification of the bill, providing 
for the suspension of the trade for a few 
years, or 1ts cessation at some future date 
which was intended to soften the opposi. 
tion, only had the effect of relaxing the 
public interest, and detaching some moder- 
ate supporters. No real concession of prin- 
ciple could be made, and nothing less would 
be accepted by the banded interests, which 
grew more desperate as light and reason 
encroached on their position. The darkest 
hour for the cause was, perhaps, the period 
after its defeat in the session of 1795, at a 
time when the influence of French intrigues 
in the colonies was greatly feared, and the 
excesses of the revolution deterred thought- 
ful men from risking the beginning of any 
change. Its promise again grew brighter 
in 1804, when Pitt’s return to office replaced 
a cabinet almost wholly hostile with one 
containing many of its warm friends. But 
the minister’s reputation suffered grave re- 
proach from his long delay to issue a royal 
proclamation, freely promised by him, check- 
ing the great impulse given to the trade by 
| the new markets opened in the colonies con- 
quered from France. 

| The struggle was prolonged three years 
more with growing encouragement. Inces- 
sant argument had brought over many con- 
verts from conviction, and persevering ap- 
peals to the conscience of the nation had 
aroused fastidious lukewarmness into fervor. 
Some of the West Indian body even offered 
| to accept a three years’ suspension of the 
trade. On Pitt’s death, in 1806, the inherit- 
ance of his power was divided among the 
followers of Fox, and the new government 
}entered warmly into the reformers’ views. 
| The next year the last grand debate on the 
subject occurred in Parliament, closed by a 
speech from Wilberforce distinguished by 
splendor of eloquence and force of argument. 
The bill for the suppression of the slave- 
trade passed the Commons, by a vote of 283 
against only 16 negatives, on the 23d of 
February, and after going through the Lords 
| the month after, was signed and became a 
| law on the 25th of March, 1807. 

Among the congratulations upon his sue- 
| cess in the great labor of his life now pour- 
|ing in from all quarters, Wilberforce, with 
| characteristic modesty and piety, attributed 

to Divine guidance and aid both the idea of 
| the reform and the mingled energy and tact 
|that won its triumph. The necessary con- 
| clusion of complete emancipation was sure 
|.though slow to follow this beginning. Wil- 
| berforce still felt his work to be incomplete, 
| and though he left much of the Parliament- 
ary labor to his successors, among whom 
| Brougham was conspicuous, he never relaxed 
| in his efforts to direct public opinion in its 
| favor both at home and abroad. He seized 
the opportunity given in 1814 by the Con- 
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gress of Vienna to attempt a general aboli- | er: . nor a believer in peace at any price. He 
tion of the slave-trade. Eight hundred pe- | justified the seizure of the Danish fleet, nor 
titions for that object, with near a million | could his love for Pitt blind him to the weak- 
signatures, were presented by him as the | ness of that statesman’s military policy. His 
father of the great cause. It gained more | conservatism did not shrink from advocating 
by Bonaparte’s sudden return from Elba | moderate representative reform when it was 
preaking up the Congress, followed by the | talked of in 1810, and his Churchmanship en- 
proclamation of the immediate abolition of | dured the thought of restoring civil rights to 
the French slave-trade. In 1823 he opened | Romanists. Whether criticising Franklin’s 
the movement for the complete freedom of the | character apropos of his signing the peace of 
negroes by publishing a warm and moving | Paris “in his old spotted velvet coat,” or pen- 
ippeal, and presenting in the House a peti- | etrating Lafayette’s affected republican au- 
tion for emancipation from the Quakers. | sterity, or founding schools with Hannah 
His last words in Parliament were uttered More, or rebuking Pitt for his duel with 
in the same cause the following year. His | Tierney, or hesitating to dine with the Re- 
last public appearance was in 1830, when he | gent at the Pavilion, or mediating between 
presided at a great meeting of the Antislav- | George the Fourth and the queen, he was al- 
ery Society in London, being then nearly sev- | ways sincere in opinion, firm in principle, 
enty years old; and the last information upon | and kindly in action. Far above any pub- 
public affairs which he received was that the | lic honors he prized the domestic happiness 
bill for the abolition of slavery had passed its | which such a character deserved and won. 
second reading in the House of Commons in | Unlike that of many philanthropists, his pri- 
July, 1833, three days before his death. vate life copied in its unfailing charity and 
Among other philanthropic undertakings, | helpfulness his public benevolence. A grave 
Wilberforce took part in the foundation of | and statue in Westminster Abbey, a column 
the colony of Sierra Leone in 1791, acting for | at Hull to his memory, and an asylum for the 
some time as one of the company’s directors. | blind founded as his memorial at York, are 
Nor did he limit his interest in the welfare | the honors with which England rewarded 
of the race to one hemisphere. His zeal and |him. The judgment of posterity sanctions 
charity pleaded as fervently, if less effectual- | the tribute paid him by Mackintosh, “ that 
ly, for the East Indian subjects of England |a short period of the short life of one man, 
as for her Caribbean slaves. In 1793, after | well and wisely directed, was sufficient to 
diligent study of the subject, he proposed in | remedy the miseries of millions for ages, and 
the legislature certain resolutions for improv- | to win a renown that can only perish with 
ing the religious condition of the Asiatics un- | the world.” 
der British rule. But the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the East India Company defeated | THE ANSWER. 
his plans, and remitted twenty millions of | 
people in Hindostan to the providential care | 
it Brahma. The Indian mutiny of 1857, fos- |Darwixe child, you ask me why, 
tered by a superstition that might have been | While I sing, I still must sigh— 
eradicated through Wilberforce’s project, vis- |. . What Cal Gre: ie sor Pie 
ited the nation as a punishment for the com- O08 pine. pptins ee poate: woul — — 
é : i | Bright youth was mine, and I dreamed it away ; 
pany’ want on sagen in agape |'True love came to me one golden day— ~ 
In Parliament Wilberforce made a party | Smiling, I let it go. : 4 
for himself—the party of humanity. He} é 
was the servant of no other, and accepted The morning hour was sweet and cool; 
|I had no thirst when my cup brimmed full— 
Careless, I put it by. 
Laden boughs were over my head— 
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from none the preferment each would gladly 
have given to win him. His pure and inde- 
pendent character and powerful eloquence | Clusters golden, purple, and red ; 
would have made him courted as an ally, | Summer's glories all round me spread ; 
even without his weighty political influ- | Yet nothing held my eye. 

ence. For twenty-eight years, by six suc- 
cessive elections, he represented the great | 
constituency of Yorkshire. Romilly es- What \Witser Gilet was sleet 

teemed him the most efficient speaker in | seek in vain through hours of night 

the House, and Canning confessed that no | what came to me with the morning light; 
one understood better how to manage it. | Long, long weeping has blinded my sight— 
Pitt declared he had the greatest natural | I mourn my lost sunshine. 

eloquence of all the men he tver knew, 
and Madame De Staél pronounced him the 
best converser and the wittiest man in En- 
gland. His zeal for the overthrow of un- | 
righteous power never made him an inno- | 
yator, nor weakened his respect for consti- | 
tutional authority. He was neither a lib- | 


But when the sun sank to his rest, 
|C rimson — curtained the wes st— 


My heart is withered and cold and dead ; 
Snows of winter are on my head ; 

I travel my weary way. 
air and sweet were my spring-time flowers ; 
ich and full were my summer hours; 
zaden with gold my autumn bowers— 

I have nothing left to-day! 


F 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HE world seemed very hard to Marie Bro- 
mar when she was left alone. Though 
there were many who loved her, of whose 





real affection she had no doubt, there was 
no one to whom she could go for assistance. | 
Her uncle in this matter was her enemy, and | 
her aunt was completely under her uncle’s | 
guidance. Madame Voss spoke to her often 
in these days of the coming of Adrian Ur- 
mand, but the manner of her speaking was 
such that no comfort could be taken from it. 
Madame Voss would risk an opinion as to the 
room which the young man ought to occupy, | 
and the manner in which he should be fed 
and entertained. For it was thoroughly un- | 
derstood that he was coming on this occa- | 
sion as a lover, and not as a trader, and that | 
he was coming as the guest of Michel Voss, | 
and not as a customer to the inn. “TI sup- 
pose he can take his supper like the other 
people,” Marie said to her aunt. And again, | 
when the question of wine was mooted, she 
was almost saucy. “If he’s thirsty,” she 
said, ‘what did for him last week will do 
for him next week; and if he’s not thirsty, 
he had better leave it alone.” But girls are 
always allowed to be saucy about their lov- | 
ers, and Madame Voss did not count this for 
much. 

Marie was always thinking of those last 
words which had been spoken between her 
and George, and of the kiss that he had 
given her. “We used to be friends,” he 
had said, and then he had declared that he 
had never forgotten old days. Marie was 


quick, intelligent, and ready to perceive a; 
half a glance—to understand at half a wor 
—as is-the way with clever women. A thril] 
had gone through her as she heard the ton, 
of the young man’s voice, and she had half 
told herself all the truth. He had not quit: 
ceased to think of her. Then he went, with- 
out saying the other one word that would 
have been needful, without even looking 
the truth into her face. He had gone, and 
had plainly given her to understand that hy 
acceded to this marriage with Adrian Ur- 
mand. How was she to read it all? Was 
there more than one way in which a wound- 
ed woman, so sore at heart, could read it? 
He had told her that though he loved her 
still, it did not suit him to trouble himself 
with her as a wife; and that he would throw 
upon her head the guilt of having been fals: 
to their old vows. Though she loved him 
better than all the world, she despised hin 
for his thoughtful treachery. In her eyes 
it was treachery. He must have known 
the truth. What right had he to suppos: 
that she would be false to him—he, why 
had never known her to lie to him? An 
was it not his business, as a man, to speak 
some word, to ask some question, by which, 
if he doubted, the truth might be mad 
known to him? She, a woman, could ask 
no question. She could speak no word. 
She could not renew her assurances to him 
till he should have asked her to renew them. 
He was either false, or a traitor, or a coward. 
She was very angry with him—so angry that 
she was almost driven by her anger to throw 
herself into Adrian’s arms. She was the more 
angry because she was full sure that he had 


|not forgotten his old love—that his heart 


was not altogether changed. Had it ap- 
peared to her that the sweet words of for- 
mer days had vanished from his memory, 
though they had clung to hers—that he 
had, in truth, learned to look upon his 
Granpere experiences as the simple doings 
of his boyhood—her pride would have been 
hurt, but she would have been angry with 
herself rather than with him. But it had 
not been so. The respectful silence of his 
sojourn in the house had told her that it 


| was not so. The tremor in his voice, as he 


reminded her that they once had _ been 
friends, had plainly told her that it was 
not so. He had acknowledged that they 
had been betrothed, and that the plight be- 
tween them was still strong; but, wishing 
to be quit of it, he had thrown the burden 
of breaking it upon her. 

She was very wretched, but she did not go 
about the house with downcast eyes or hum- 
ble looks, or sit idle in a corner with her 
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hands before her. She was quick and eager 
in the performance of her work, speaking 
sharply to those who came in contact with 
her. Peter Veque, her chief minister, had 
but a poor time of it in these days; and she 
spoke an angry word or two to Edmond 
Greisse. She had, in truth, spoken no words 
to Edmond Greisse that were not angry since 
that ill-starred communication of which he 
had only given her the half. To her aunt 
she was brusque and almost ill-mannered. 

“What is the matter with you, Marie ?” 
Madame Voss said to her one morning, when 
she had been snubbed rather rudely by her 
Marie in answer shook her head and 
shrugged her shoulders. “If you can not 
put 1 better look before M. Urmand 
comes, I think he will hardly hold to his 
bargain,” said Madame Voss, who was angry. 

“Who wants him to hold to his bargain ?” 
said Marie, sharply. Then, feeling ill in- 
clined to discuss the matter with her aunt, 
she left the room. Madame Voss, who ):ad 
been assured by her husband that Marie had 
no real objection to Adrian Urmand, did not 
understand it all. 

“Tam sure Marie is unhappy,” she said to 
her husband when he came in at noon that 
day. 

“Yes,” said he. “It seems strange, but 
it is so, I fancy, with the best of our young 
women. Her feeling of modesty—of bash- 
fulness, if you will—is outraged by being 
told that she is to admit this man as her 
lover. She won’t make the worse wife on 
that account when he gets her home.” Ma- 
dame Voss was not quite sure that her hus- 
band was right. She had not before ob- 
served young women to be made savage in 
their daily work by the outrage to their mod- 
esty of an acknowledged lover. But, as usu- 
al, she submitted to her husband. Had 
she not done so, there would have come that 
glance from the corner of his eye, and that 
curl in his lip, and that gentle breath from 
his nostril which had become to her the ex- 
pression of imperious marital authority. 
Nothing could be kinder, more truly affec- 
tionate, than was the heart of her husband 
toward her niece. Therefore Madame Voss 
yielded, and comforted herself by an assur- 
ance that, as the best was being done for 
Marie, she need not subject herself to her 
husband’s displeasure by contradiction or 
interference. 

Michel Voss himself said little or nothing 
to his niece at this time. She had yielded to 
him, making him a promise that she would 
endeavor to accede to his wishes, and he felt 
that he was bound in honor not to trouble 
her further, unless she should show herself 
to be disobedient when the moment of trial 
came. He was not himself at ease, he was 
not comfortable at heart, because he knew 
that Marie was avoiding him. Though she 
would still stand behind his chair at supper 


niece. 
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—when for a moment she would be still 
she did not put her hands upon his head, nor 
did she speak to him more than the nature 
of her service required. Twice he tried to 
induce her to sit with them at table, as 
though to show that her position was altered 
now that she was about to become a bride; 
but he was altogether powerless to effect 
any such,.change as this. No words that 
could have been spoken would have induced 
Marie to seat herself at the table, so well did 
she understand all that such a change in her 
habits would have seemed to imply. There 
was now hardly one person in the supper- 
room of the hotel who did not instinctively 
understand the reason which made Michel 
Voss anxious that his niece should sit down, 
and that other reason which made her stern- 
ly refuse to comply with his request. So 
day followed day, and there was but little 
said between the uncle and the niece, though 
heretofore—up to a time still within a fort- 
night of the present day—the whole busi- 
ness of the house had been managed by little 
whispered conferences between them. “TI 
think we’ll do so and so, uncle ;” or, “ Just 
you manage it yourself, Marie.” Such and 
such like words had passed every morning 
and evening, with an understanding between 
them full and complete. Now each was 
afraid of the other, and every thing was 
astray. 

But Marie was still gentle with the chil- 
dren ; when she could be with them for half 
an hour, she would sit with them on her lap, 
or clustering round, kissing them and saying 
soft words to them—even softer in her affec- 
tion than had been her wont. They un- 
derstood as well as every body else that 
something was wrong; that there was to be 
some change as to Marie which perhaps 
would not be a change for the better; that 
there was cause for melancholy, for close 
kissing as though such kissing were in prep- 
aration for parting, and for soft strokings 
with their little hands as though Marie were 
to be pitied for that which was about to 
come upon her. ‘“Isn’t somebody coming 
to take you away ?” little Michel asked her, 
when they were quite alone. Marie had not 
known how to answer him. She had there- 
fore embraced him closely, and a tear fell 
upon his face. “Ah,” he said, “I know 
somebody is coming to take you away. Will 
not papa help you?” She had not spoken; 
but for the moment she had taken courage, 
and had resolved that she would help her- 
self. 

At length the day was there on which 
Adrian Urmand was to come. It was his 
purpose to travel by Mulhouse and Remire- 
mont, and Michel Voss drove over to the 
latter town to fetch him. It was felt by 
every one—it could not be but felt—that 
there was something special in his coming. 
His arrival now was not like the arrival of 
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any one else. Marie, with all her resolution 


that it should be like usual arrivals at the | 


inn, could not avoid the making of some 
difference herself. A better supper was pre- 
pared than usual; and at the last moment 
she herself assisted in preparing it. The 
young men clustered round the door of the 
hotel earlier than usual to welcome the new- 
comer. M. le Curé was there with a clean 
white collar, and with his best hat. Madame 
Voss had changed her gown, and appeared 
in her own little room before her husband 
returned almost in her Sunday apparel. She 
had said a doubtful word to Marie, suggest- 
ing a clean ribbon or an altered frill. Marie 
had replied only by a look. She would not 
have changed a pin for Urmand’s coming 
had all Granpere come round her to tell her 
that it was needful. If the man wanted 
more to eat than was customary, let him 
have it. It was not for her to measure her 
uncle’s hospitality. But her ribbons and 
her pins were her own. 

The carriage was driving up to the door, 
and Michel with his young friend descended 
among the circle of expectant admirers. 
Urmand was rich, always well dressed, and 
now he was to be successful in love. He 
had about him a look as of a successful, 
prosperous lover, as he jumped out of the 
little carriage with his portmanteau in his 
hand, and his great-coat with its silk linings 
open at the breast. There was a conscious- 
ness in him and in every one there that he 
had not come now to buy linen. He made 
his way into the little room where Madame 
Voss was standing up waiting for him, and 
was taken by the hand by her. Michel Voss 
soon followed them. ‘ And where is Marie ?” 
Michel asked. An-answer came from some 
one that Marie was up stairs. Supper would 
soon be ready, and Marie was busy. Then 


Michel sent up an order by Peter that Marie | 


should come down. But Marie did not come 
down. “She had gone to her own room,” 
Peter said. Then there came a frown on 
Michel’s brow. 
and this was not trying. He said no more 
till they went up to supper. There was 
Marie standing as usual at the soup tureen. 
Urmand walked up to her, and they touched 
each other’s hand; but Marie said never a 
word. The frown on Michel’s brow was 
very black, but Marie went on dispensing 
her soup. 


——-————— 


CHAPTER VI. 


ADRIAN URMAND, in spite of his white 
hands and his well-combed locks and the 
silk lining to his coat, had so much of the 
spirit of a man that he was minded to hold 
his head well up before the girl whom he 
wished to make his wife. Michel, during 
that drive from Remiremont, had told him 
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Marie had promised to try, | 


that he might probably prevail. Michel had 
said a thousand things in favor of his niece. 
and not a word to her prejudice; but he had 
so spoken, or had endeavored so to speak, 
as to make Urmand understand that Marie 
could only be won with difficulty, and that 
she was perhaps unaccountably averse to 
the idea of matrimony. ‘She is like a 
young filly, you know, that starts and 
plunges when she is touched,” he had said, 
“You think there is nobody else?” Urmand 
had asked. Then Michel Voss had answer- 
ed with confidence, “I am sure there is no- 
body else.” Urmand had listened and said 
very little ; but when at supper he saw that 
the uncle was ruftled in his temper, and sat 
silent with a black brow, that Madame Voss 
was troubled in spirit, and that Marie dis- 
pensed her soup without vouchsafing a look 
to any one, he felt that it behooved him to 
do his best, and he did it. He talked freely 
to Madame Voss, telling her the news from 
sasle: how at length he thought the French 
trade was reviving, and how all the Swiss 
authorities were still opposed to the German 
occupation of Alsace, and how flax was like- 
ly to be dearer than ever he had seen it, and 
how the traveling English were fewer this 
year than usual, to the great detriment of 
the innkeepers. Every now and then he 
would say a word to Marie herself as she 
passed near him, speaking in a cheery tone, 
and striving his best to dispel a black si- 
lence which on the present occasion would 
have been specially lugubrious. Upon the 
whole, he did his work well, and Michel Voss 
was aware of it; but Marie Bromar enter- 
tained no gentle thought respecting him. 
He was not wanted there, and he ought not 
to have come. She had given him an an- 
swer, and he ought to have taken it. Noth- 
ing, she declared to herself, was meaner than 
aman who would go to a girl’s parents or 
guardians for support when the girl herself 
had told him that she wished to have noth- 
ing to do with him. Marie had promised 
that she would try, but every feeling of her 
heart was against the struggle. 

After supper Michel with his young friend 
sat some time at the table, for the innkeep- 
er had brought forth a bottle of his best Bur- 
gundy in honor of the occasion. When they 
had eaten their fruit, Madame Voss left the 
room, and Michel and Adrian were soon alone 
| together. “Say nothing to her till to-mor- 

row,” said Michel, in a low voice. 
| “T will not,” said Adrian. “I do not 
wonder that she should be put out of face if 
she knows why I have come.” 

“Of course she knows. Give her to-night 
and to-morrow, and we will see how it is to 
be.” 

At this time Marie was up stairs with the 
children, resolute that nothing should induce 
her to go down till she should be sure that 
their visitor had gone to his chamber. There 
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were many things about the house which it 
was her custom to see in their place before 
she went to her rest, and nobody should say 
that she neglected her work because of this 
dressed-up doll; but she would wait till she 
was sure of him—till she was sure of her un- 
cle also. In her present frame of mind she 
could not have spoken to the doll with ordi- 
nary courtesy. What she feared was that 
her uncle should seek her up stairs. 

But Michel had some idea that her part in 
the play was not an easy one, and was mind- 
ed to spare her for that night. But she had 
promised to try, and she must be reminded 
of her promise. Hitherto she certainly had 
not tried. Hitherto she had been ill-tem- 
pered, petulant, and almost rude. He would 
not see her himself this evening, but he 
would send a message to her by his wife. 
“Tell her from me that I shall expect to see 
smiles on her face to-morrow,” said Michel 
And as he spoke there certainly were 
no smiles on his own. 

“T suppose she is flurried,” said Madame 
Voss. 

“ Ah, flurried! That may do for to-night. 
Ihave been very good to her. Had she been 
my own, I could not have been kinder. I 
have loved her just as if she were my own. 
Of course I look now for the obedience of a 
child.” 

“She 
Michel.” 

“T do not know about meaning. I like 
reality, and I will have it, too. I consulted 
herself, and was more forbearing than most 
fathers would be. I talked to her about it, 
and she promised me that she would do her 
best to entertain the man. Now she receives 
him and me with an old frock and a sulky 
face. Who pays for her clothes? She has ev- 
ery thing she wants, just as a daughter, and 


Voss. 


does not mean to be undutiful, 


she would not take the trouble to change her | 
dress to grace my friend—as you did, as any | 


daughter would! Iam angry with her.” 

“Do not be angry with her. I think I 
can understand why she did not put on an- 
other frock.” 

“So can I understand. I can understand 
well enough. Iam nota fool. What is it 
she wants, I wonder? Whfat is it she ex- 
pects? Does she think some count from 
Paris is to come and fetch her ?” 

“ Nay, Michel, I think she expects nothing 
of that sort.” 

“Then let her behave like any other young 
woman, and do as she is bid. He is not old 
or ugly, or a sot or a gambler. Upon my 
word and honor, I can’t conceive what it is 
that she wants. I can’t indeed.” It was 
perhaps the fault of Michel Voss that he 
could not understand that a young woman 
should live in the same house with him and 
have a want which he did not conceive. 
Poor Marie! All that she wanted now, at 
this moment, was to be let alone! 


rie. 


Madame Voss, in obedience to her hus- 
band’s commands, went up to Marie, and 
found her sitting in the children’s room, 
leaning with her head on her hand and her 
elbow on the table, while the children were 
asleep around her. She was waiting till the 
house should be quiet, so that she could go 
down and complete her work. “Qh, is it 
you, Aunt Josey?” she said. “I am wait- 
ing till uncle and M. Urmand are gone, that 
I may go down and put away the wine and 
the fruit.” 

“Never mind that to-night, Marie.” 

“Oh yes, I will go down presently. I 
should not be happy if the things were not 
put straight. Every thing is about the 
house every where. We need not, I suppose, 
become like pigs because M. Urmand has 
come from Basle.” 

“No; we need not be like pigs,” said 
Madame Voss. “Come into my room a 
moment, Marie. I want to speak to you. 
Your uncle won’t be up yet.” Then she led 
the way, and Marie followed her. “ Your 
uncle is becoming angry, Marie, because—” 

“Because why? Have I done any thing 
to make him angry ?” 

“Why are you so cross to this young 
man ?” 

“Tam not cross, Aunt Josey. I went on 
just the same as I always do. If Uncle 
Michel wants any thing else, that is his fault 
—not mine.” 

“ Of course you know what he wants, and 
I must say that you ought to obey him. You 
gave him a sort of a promise, and now he 
thinks that you are breaking it.” 

“T gave him no promise,” said Marie, 
stoutly. 

“He says that you told him that you 
would, at any rate, be civil to M. Urmand.” 

“ And I have been civil,” said Marie. 

“You did not speak to him.” 

“T never do speak to any body,” said Ma- 
“T have got something to think of in- 
stead of talking to the people. How would 
the things go if I took to talking to the peo- 
ple, and left every thing to that little goose, 
Peter? Uncle Michel is unreasonable—and 
unkind.” 

“He means to do the best by you in his 
power. He wants to treat you just as though 
you were his daughter.” 

“Then let him leave me alone. I don’t 
want any thing to be done. If I were his 
daughter he would not grudge me permis- 
sion to stop at home in his house. I don’t 
want any thing else. I have never com- 
plained.” 

“ But, my dear, it is time that you should 
be settled in the world.” 

“T am settled. I don’t want any other 
settlement—if they will only let me alone.” 

“ Marie,” said Madame Voss, after a short 
pause, “ I sometimes think that you still have 
got George Voss in your head.” 
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“Ts it that, Aunt Josey, that makes my 
uncle go on like this?” asked Marie. 

“You do not answer me, child.” 

“T do not know what answer you want. | 
When George was here I hardly spoke to 
him. If Uncle Michel is afraid of me, I will 
give him my solemn promise never to marry 
any one without his permission.” 

“George Voss will never come back for 
you,” said Madame Voss. 

“He will come when I ask him,” said 
Marie, flashing round upon her aunt with all 
the fire of her bright eyes. “‘ Does any one 
say that I have done any thing to bring him | 
to me? If so, it is false, whoever says it. I} 
have done nothing. He has gone away, and 
let him stay. I shall not send for him. Un- |} 
cle Michel need not be afraid of me because | 
of George.” 

By this time Marie was speaking almost 
in a fury of passion, and her aunt was al- 
most subdued by her. ‘“ Nobody is afraid of 
you, Marie,” she said. 

“Nobody need be. If they will let me 
alone, I will do no harm to any one.” 

“ But, Marie, you would wish to be mar- 
ried some day.” 

“ Why should I wish to be married? IfI 
liked him I would take him; but I don’t. | 
Oh, Aunt Josey, I thought you would be my 
friend !” 

“T can not be your friend, Marie, if you | 
oppose your uncle. He has done every thing 
for you, and he must know best what is good 
for you. There can be no reason against M. | 
Urmand, and if you persist in being so un- | 
ruly, he will only think that it is because you | 
want George to come back for you.” | 

| 








“T care nothing for George,” said Marie, 
as she left the room; “‘ nothing at all—notbh- | 
ing.” | 

About half an hour afterward, listening at | 
her own door, she heard the sound of her | 
uncle’s feet as he went to his room, and | 
knew that the house was quiet. Then she | 
crept forth, and went about her business. | 
Nobody should say that she neglected any | 
thing because of this unhappiness. She| 
brushed the crumbs from the long table, and | 
smoothed the cloth for the next morning’s | 
breakfast ; she put away bottles and dishes, 
and she locked up cupboards, and saw that 
the windows and the doors were fastened. 
Then she went down to her books in the lit- 
tle office below stairs. In the performance 
of her daily duty there were entries to be 
made and figures to be adjusted, which would 
have been done in the course of the evening 
had it not been that she had been driven up 
stairs by fear of her lover and her uncle. 
But by the time that she took herself up to 
bed nothing had been omitted. And after 
the book was closed she sat there, trying to 
resolve what she would do. Nothing had, 
perhaps, given her so sharp a pang as her 
aunt’s assurance that George Voss would not 
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come back to her, as her aunt’s suspicion that 
she was looking for his return. It was not 


| that she had been deserted, but that others 


should be able to taunt her with her desola- 
tion. She had never whispered the name 
of George to any one since he had left Gran- 
pere, and she thought that she might have 
been spared this indignity. “If he fancies 
I want to interfere with him,” she said to 


| herself, thinking of her uncle, and of her un- 


cle’s plans in reference to his son, “he will 
find that he is mistaken.” Then it occurred 
to her that she would be driven to accept 
Adrian Urmand to prove that she was heart- 
whole in regard to George Voss. 

She sat there, thinking of it, till the night 
was half spent, and when she crept up cold 
to bed she had almost made up her mind 


| that it would be best for her to do as her 


uncle wished. As for loving the man, that 
was out of the question. But then would it 
not be better to do without love altogether ? 


——~.——_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“How is it to be?” said Michel to his 
niece the next morning. The question was 
asked down stairs in the little room, while 
Urmand was sitting at table in the chamber 


| above, waiting for the landlord. Michel Voss 


had begun to feel that his visitor would be 
very heavy on hand, having come there as a 
visitor, and not as a man of business, unless 
he could be handed over to the womankind. 
But no such handing over would be possible 
unless Marie would acquiesce. “ How is it 
to be?” Michel asked. He had so prepared 
himself that he was ready, in accordance with 
a word or a look from his niece, either to be 
very angry, thoroughly imperious, and reso- 
lute to have his way with the dependent 
girl, or else to be all smiles and kindness and 
confidence and affection. There was noth- 
ing she should not have if she would only be 
amenable to reason. 

“ How is what to be, Uncle Michel ?” said 
Marie. 

The landlord thought that he discovered 
an indication of concession in his niece’s 
voice, and began.immediately to adapt him- 
self to the softer courses. ‘ Well, Marie, you 
know what it is we all wish. I hope you 
understand that we love you well, and think 
so much of you that we would not intrust 
you to any one living who did not bear a 


| high character and seem to deserve you.” He 


was looking into Marie’s face as he spoke, 
and saw that she was soft and thoughtful in 
her mood, not proud and scornful as she had 
been on the preceding evening. ‘“ You have 
grown up here with us, Marie, till it has al- 
most come upon us with surprise that you 
are a beautiful young woman, instead of a 
great straggling girl.” 

“ T wish I was a great straggling girl still.” 
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“Do not say that, my darling. We must 
all take the world as it is, you know. But 
here you are, and of course it is my duty and 
your aunt’s duty”—it was always a sign of 
high good humor on the part of Michel Voss 
when he spoke of his wife as being any body 
in the household—* my duty and your aunt’s 
duty to see and do the best for you.” 

“ You have always done the best for me in 
letting me be here.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope so. You had to 
be here, and you fell into this way of life 
naturally. But sometimes, when I have 
seen you waiting on the people about the 
house, I’ve thought it wasn’t quite right.” 

“T think it was quite right. Peter couldn’t 
do it all, and he’d be sure to make a mess 
of it.” 

“We must have two Peters; that’s all. 
But, as I was saying, that kind of thing was 
natural enough before you were grown up, 
and had become—what shall I say ?—such a 
handsome young woman.” Marie laughed 
and turned up her nose and shook her head, 
but it may be presumed that she received 
some comfort from her uncle’s compliments. 
“And then I began to see, and your aunt 
began to see, that it wasn’t right that you 


should spend your life handing soup to the | 


young men here.” 

“Tt is Peter who always hands the 
to the young men.” 

“Well, well; but you are waiting 
them and upon us.” 

“T trust the day is never to come, uncle, 
when I’m to be ashamed of waiting upon 
you.” When he heard this he put his arm 
round her and kissed her. Had he known 
at that moment what her feelings were in 
regard to his son, he would have recom- 
mended Adrian Urmand to go back to Basle. 
Had he known what were George’s feelings, 
he would at once have sent for his son from 
Colmar. 

“JT hope you may give me my pipe and 
my cup of coffee when I’m such an old fellow 
that I can’t get up to help myself. That’s 
the sort of reward we look forward to from 
those we love and cherish. But, Marie, 
when we see you as you are now—your 
aunt and I—we feel that this kind of thing 
shouldn’t go on. We want the world to 
know that you are a daughter to us, not a 
servant.” 

“Oh, the world—the world, uncle! 
should we care for the world ?” 

“We must care,my dear. And you your- 
self, my dear—if this went on for a few 
years longer—you yourself would become 
very tired of it. It isn’t what we ‘should 
like for you if you were our own daughter. 
Can’t you understand that ?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Yes, my dear, yes. 
Very well. 
man. 


soup 


upon 


Why 


I’m sure you do. 
Then there comes this young 
I am not a bit surprised that he 
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should fall in love with you—because I 
should do it myself if I were not your un 
cle.” How was 
she to keep herself from caressing him when 
he spoke sO sweetly to her? 


Then she caressed his arm. 


“We were not 
a bit surprised when he came and told us 
how it was. Nobody could have behaved 
better. Every body must admit that. He 
spoke of you to me and to your aunt as 
though you were the highest lady in the 
land.” 

“T don’t want any one to speak of me as 
though I were a high lady.” 

‘“T mean in the way of respect, my dear. 
Every young woman must wish to be treat- 
ed with respect by any young man who 
comes after her. Well, he told us that it 
was the great wish of his life that you should 
be his wife. He’s a man who has a right to 
look for a wife, because he can keep a wife. 
He has a house, and a business, and ready 
money.” 

“What's all that, uncle ?” 

“Nothing; nothing at all. No more than 
that”—saying which, Michel Voss threw his 
right hand and arm loosely abroad—* no 
more than that, if he were not himself well- 
behaved along with it. We want to see you 
married to him—your aunt and I—because 
we are sure that he will be a good husband 
to you.” 

“ But if I don’t love him, Uncle Michel ?” 

“ Ah, my dear; that’s where I think it is 


| that you are dreaming, and will go on dream- 


ing till you’ve lost yourself, unless your aunt 
and I interfere to prevent it. Love is all 
very well. Of course you must love your 
husband. But it doesn’t do for young wom- 
en to let themselves be run away with by 
romantic ideas; it doesn’t indeed, my dear. 
I’ve heard of young women who’ve fallen in 
love with statues and men in armor out of 
poetry, and grand fellows that they put into 


| books, and there they’ve been waiting, wait- 


ing, waiting till some man in armor should 
come for them. The man in armor doesn’t 
come. But sometimes there comes somebody 
who looks like a man in armor, and that’s 
the worst of all.” 

“JT don’t want a 
Michel.” 

“No, I dare say not. But the truth is, 
you don’t know what you want. The prop- 
er thing for a young woman is to get herself 
well settled, if she has the opportunity. 
There are people who think so much of 
money that they’d give a child almost to 
any body as long as he was rich. I shouldn’t 
like to see you marry a man as old as my- 
self.” 

“T shouldn’t 
loved him.” 

“Nor to a curmudgeon,” continued Michel, 
not caring to notice the interruption, “ nor 
to an ill-tempered fellow, or one who gam- 
bled, or one who would use bad words to 


man in armor, Uncle 


care how old he was if I 
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you. But here 
faults at all.” 

“T hate people who have no faults,” said 
Marie. 


is a young man who has no | 


“Now you must give him an answer to- | 


day or to-morrow. You remember what you 
promised me when we were coming home 
the other day.” Marie remembered her 
promise very well, and thought that a great 


deal more had been made of it than justice | 


would have permitted. “I don’t want to 
hurry you at all, only it makes me so sad at 


heart when my own girl won’t come and say | 


a kind word to me, and give me a kiss before 


| 


we part at night. I thought so much of that | 


last night, Marie—I couldn’t sleep for think- 
ing of it.” On hearing this she flung her 
arms round his neck and kissed him on each 
cheek and on his lips. “I get to feel so, 
Marie, if there’s any thing wrong between 


you and me, that I don’t know what I’m do- | 


ing. Will you do this for me, my dear? 
Come and sit at table with us this evening, 
and make one of us. At any rate, come and 
show that we don’t want to make a servant 
of you. Then we'll put off the rest of it till 
to-morrow.” When such a request was made 
to her in such words, how could she not ac- 
cede to it? She had no alternative but to 
say that she would do in this respect as he 
would have her. She smiled, and nodded 
her head, and kissed him again. ‘ And, Ma- 
rie darling, put on a pretty frock—for my 
sake. I like to see you gay and pretty.” 
Again she nodded her head, and again she 
kissed him. Such requests so made she felt 


that it would be impossible that she should | 


refuse, 


And yet when she came to think about it | 


as she went about the house alone, the grant- 


ing of such requests was, in fact, yielding in | 


every thing. If she made herself smart for 
this young man, and sat next him, and smiled, 
and talked to him, conscious, as she would be 

—and he would be also—that she was so 


placed that she might become his wife, how | 


afterward could she hold her ground ? 
if she were really resolute to hold her ground, 
would it not be much better that she should 


uncle’s anger should rise hot against her? 
But now she had promised her uncle, and 


And | 


her smart frock. Michel explained to his 
wife the full amount of his success, and ac- 
knowledged that he felt that Marie was a]- 
ready pretty nearly overcome. 

“She’ll try to be pleasant for my sake this 
evening,” he said, “ and so she’lI fall into the 
way of being intimate with him ; and when 
he asks her to-morrow, she'll be forced to 
take him.” 

It never occurred to him, as he said this, 
that he was forming a plan for sacrificing 
the girl he loved. He imagined that he 
was doing his duty by his niece thoroughly, 
and was rather proud of his own generosity, 
In the afternoon Adrian Urmand was taken 
out for a drive to the ravine by Madame 
Voss. They both, no doubt, felt that this 
was very tedious; but they were by nature 
patient—quite unlike Michel Voss or Marie 
—and each of them was aware that there 
was a duty to be done. Adrian, therefore, 
was satisfied to potter about the ravine, and 
Madame Voss assured him at least a dozen 
times that it was the dearest wish of her 
heart to call him her nephew-in-law. 

At last the time for supper came. Through- 
out the day Marie had said very little to any 
one after leaving her uncle. Ideas flitted 
across her mind of various modes of escape. 
What if she were to run away—to her cous- 
in’s house at Epinal; and write from thence 
to say that this proposed marriage was im- 
possible? But her cousin at Epinal was a 
stranger to her, and her unele had always 
been to her the same as a father. Then she 
thought of going to Colmar, of telling the 
whole truth to George, and of dying when he 
refused her—for refuse her he would. But 
this was a dream rather than a plan. Or how 
would it be if she went to her uncle now at 
once, while the young man was away at the 
ravine, and swear to him that nothing on 
earth should induce her to marry Adrian 
Urmand? But brave as Marie was, she was 
afraid to do this. He had told her how he 
suffered when they two did not stand well 
together, and she feared to be accused by him 
of unkindness and ingratitude. And how 


| would it be with her if she did accept the 
do so by giving up no point, even though her 


she knew that she could not go back from | 


her word. It would be better for her, she 
told herself, to think no more about it. 
Things must arrange themselves. What did 
it matter whether she were wretched at 
Basle or wretched at Granpere? The only 
thing that could give a charm to her life 
was altogether out of her reach. 

After this conversation Michel went up 
stairs to his young friend, and within a 
quarter of an hour had handed him over to 
his wife. It was, of course, understood now 
that Marie was not to be troubled till the 
time came for her to sit down at table with 


man? She was sufficiently alive to the ne- 
cessities of the world to know that it would 
be well to have a home of her own, and a 
husband, and children if God would send 
them. She understood quite as well as Mi- 
chel Voss did that to be head waiter at the 
Lion d@’Or was not a career in life of which 
she could have reason to be proud. As the 
afternoon went on she was in great doubt. 
She spread the cloth, and prepared the room 
for supper, somewhat earlier than usual, 
knowing that she should require some min- 
utes for her toilet. It was necessary that she 
should explain to Peter that he must take 
upon himself some self-action upon this oc- 
casion, and it may be doubted whether she 
did this with perfect good humor. She was 
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angry when she had to look for him before 
she commenced her operations, and scolded 
him because he could not understand with- 
out being told why she went away and left 
him twenty minutes before the bell was 
rung. 

As soon as the bell was heard through the 
house Michel Voss, who was waiting below 
with his wife in a quite unusual manner, 
marshaled the way upstairs. He had partly 
expected that Marie would join them below, 
and was becoming fidgety lest she should 
break away from her engagement. He went 
first, and then followed Adrian and Madame 
Voss together. The accustomed guests were 
all ready, because it had come to be generally 
understood that this supper was to be, as it 
were, a supper of betrothal. Madame Voss 
had on her black silk gown. Michel had 
changed his coat and his cravat. Adrian 
Urmand was exceedingly smart. The dullest 
intellect could perceive that there was some- 
thing special in the wind. The two old la- 
dies who were lodgers in the house came out 
from their rooms five minutes earlier than 
usual, and met the cortége from down stairs 
in the passage. 

When Michel entered the room he at once 
looked round for Marie. There she was 
standing at the soup tureen with her back 


tothe company. But he could see that there 
hung down some ribbon from her waist, that 
her frock was not the one she had worn in 
the morning, and that in the article of her 
attire she had kept her word with him. He 
was very awkward. When one of the old 
ladies was about to seat herself in the chair 
next to Adrian—in preparation for which it 
must be admitted that Marie had made cer- 
tain wicked arrangements—Michel, first by 
signs and afterward with audible words, in- 
tended to be whispered, indicated to the lady 
that she was required to place herself else- 
where. This was hard upon the lady, as her 
own table napkin and a cup out of which 
she was wont to drink were placed at that 
spot. Marie, standing at the soup tureen, 
heard it all and became very spiteful. Then 
her uncle called to her: 

“Marie, my dear, are you not coming ?” 

“Presently, uncle,” replied Marie, in a 
clear voice, as she commenced to dispense 
the soup. 

She ladled ont all the soup without once 
turning her face toward the company, then 
stood for a few moments as if in doubt, and 
after that walked boldly up to her place. 
She had intended to sit next to her uncle, 
opposite to her lover, and there had been her 
chair. But Michel had insisted on bringing 
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the old lady round to the seat that Marie 
had intended for herself, and so disarranging 
all her plans. The old lady had simpered 
and smiled and made a little speech to M. 
Urmand, which every body had heard. Ma- 
rie, too, had heard it all. But the thing had 
to be done, and she plucked up her courage 
and did it. She placed herself next to her 
lover, and, as she did so, felt that it was nec- 
essary that she should say something at the 
moment: 

“ Here I am, Uncle Michel, but you'll find 
you'll miss me before supper is over.” 

“There is somebody would much rather 
have you than his supper,” said the horrid 
old lady opposite. 

Then there was a pause, a terrible pause. 

“Perhaps it used to be so when young 
men came to sup with you, years ago; but 
nowadays men like their supper,” said Ma- 
rie, who was driven on by her anger to a fe- 
rocity which she could not restrain. 


“T did not mean to give offense,” said the | 


poor old lady, meekly. 

Marie, as she thought of what she had 
said, repented so bitterly that she could 
hardly refrain from tears. 

“There is no offense at all,” said Michel, 
angrily. 

“Will you allow me to give you a little 
wine ?” said Adrian, turning to his neighbor. 

Marie bowed her head and held her glass, 
but the wine remained in it to the end of 
the supper, and there it was left. 

When it was all over, Michel felt that it 


had not been a success. With the exception | 


of her savage speech to the disagreeable old 
lady, Marie had behaved well. She was on 


her mettle, and very anxious to show that she | 


could sit at table with Adrian Urmand and 
be at her ease. She was not at her ease, but 
she made a bold fight, which was more than 
was done by her uncle or her aunt. Michel 
was unable to speak in his ordinary voice 
or with his usual authority, and Madame Voss 
hardly uttered a word. Urmand, whose 
position was the hardest of all, struggled 
gallantly, but was quite unable to keep up 
any continued conversation. The old lady 
had been thoroughly silenced, and neither 
she nor her sister again opened their mouth. 
When Madame Voss rose from her chair, in 
order that they might all retire, the con- 
sciousness of relief was very great. 

For that night Marie’s duty to her uncle 
was done. So much had been understood. 
She was to dress herself and sit down to sup- 
per, and after that she was not to be dis- 
turbed again till the morrow. On the next 
morning she was to be subjected to the grand 
trial. She understood this so well that she 


went about the house fearless on that even- 
ing—fearless as regarded the moment, fear- 
ful only as regarded the morrow. 

“May I ask one question, dear?” said her 
aunt, coming to her after she had gone to 
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|her own room. “Have you made up your 
| mind ?” 

| “No,” said Marie; “I have not made up 
| my mind.” 

Her aunt stood for a moment looking at 
her, and then crept out of the room. 

In the morning Michel Voss was half in- 
clined to release his niece, and to tell Ur- 
mand that he had better go back to Basle. 
He could see that the girl was suffering, and, 
| after all, what was it that he wanted? Only 
| that she should be prosperous and happy, 
| His heart almost relented; and at one mo- 
ment, had Marie come across him, he would 
| have released her. “Let it go on,” he said 
| to himself, as he took up his hat and stick 
| and went off to the woods. “Let it go on. 
| If she finds to-day that she can’t take him, 

I'll never say another word to press her.” 
He went up to the woods after breakfast, 
and did not come back till the evening. 

| During breakfast Marie did not show her- 
self at all, but remained with the children. 
It was not expected that she should show 
herself. At about noon, as soon as her un- 
cle had started, her aunt came to her and 
asked her whether she was ready to see M. 
Urmand. “I am ready,” said Marie, rising 
| from her seat, and standing upright before 
| her aunt. 

| “And where will you see him, dear?” 

| “Wherever he pleases,” said Marie, with 
something that was again almost savage in 
her voice. 

“ Shall he come up stairs to you ?” 

“What, here ?” 
| “No; he can not come here. 
go into the little sitting-room.” 

“Very well. I will go into the little sit- 
ting-room.” Then without saying another 

word she got up, left the room, and went 
along the passage to the chamber in ques- 
tion. It was a small room, furnished, as they 
all thought at Granpere, with Parisian ele- 
gance, intended for such visitors to the ho- 
tel as might choose to pay for the charm and 
luxury of such an apartment. It was gen- 
| erally found that visitors to Granpere did not 
care to pay for the luxury of this Parisian el- 
egance, and the room was almost always emp- 
ty. Thither Marie went, and seated herself 
at once on the centre of the red, stuffy, velvet 
sofa. There she sat, perfectly motionless, till 
there came a knock at the door. Marie 
Bromar was a very handsome girl, but as she 
sat there, all alone, with her hands crossed 
on her lap, with a hard look about her mouth, 
with a frown on her brow, and scorn and dis- 
dain for all around her in her eyes, she was 
as little handsome as it was possible that 
she should make herself. She answered the 
knock, and Adrian Urmand entered the room. 
She did not rise, but waited till he had come 
close up to her. Then she was the first to 
speak. ‘ Aunt Josey tells me that you want 
to see me,” she said. 


You might 
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Urmand’s task was certainly not a pleasant 
one. Though his temper was excellent, he 
was already beginning to think that he was 
being ill used. Marie, no doubt, was a very 


fine girl; but the match that he offered her 
was one at which no young woman of her 


rank in all Lorraine or Alsace need have 
turned up her nose. He had been invited 
over to Granpere specially that he might 
spend his time in making love, and he had 








found the task before him very hard and dis- 
agreeable. He was afflicted with all the pon- 
derous notoriety of an acknowledged suit- 
or’s position, but was consoled with none 
of the usual comforts. Had he not been 
pledged to make the attempt, he would 
probably have gone back to Basle ; as it was, 
he was compelled to renew his offer. He 
was aware that he could not leave the 
] without doing so. But he was de- 
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termined that one more refusal should be | 
the last. 

“ Marie,” said he, putting out his hand to 
her, “ doubtless you know what it is that I 
would say.” 

“T suppose I do,” she answered. 

“T hope you do not doubt my true affec- | 
tion for you.” 

She paused a moment before she replied. 
“T have no reason to doubt it,” she said. 

“No indeed. I love you with all my 
heart. I do truly. Your uncle and aunt 
think it would be a good thing for both of 
us that we should be married. What an- 
swer will you make me, Marie?” Again she 
paused. She had allowed him to take her 
hand, and as he thus asked his question he 
was standing opposite to her, still holding 
it. “You have thought about it, Marie, 
since I was here last ?” 

“Yes; I have thought about it.” 

“ Well, dearest ?” 

“T suppose it had better be so,” said 
she, standing up and withdrawing her 
hand. 

She hadgccepted him; and now it was no 
longer possible for him to go back to Basle 
except as a betrothed man. She had accept- 
ed him; but there came upon him a wretch- 
ed feeling that none of the triumph of suc- 
cessful love had come to him. He was al- 
most disappointed, or if not disappointed, 
was, at any rate,embarrassed. But it was 
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| face from him. 


necessary that he should immediately con- 
duct himself as an engaged man. “And 
you will love me, Marie?” he said, as he 
again took her by the hand. 

“T will do my best,” she said. 

Then he put his arm round her waist and 
kissed her, and she did not turn away her 
“Twill do my best also to 
make you happy,” he said. 

“JT am sure you will. I believe you. | 
know that you are good.” There was anoth- 
er pause, during which he stood, still em- 
bracing her. “I may go now, may I not?” 
she said. 

“You have not kissed me yet, Marie.” 
Then she kissed him; but the touch of her 
lips was cold, and he felt that there was no 
love in them. He knew, though he could 
hardly define the knowledge to himself, that 
she had accepted him in obedience to her 
uncle. He was almost angry, but, being 
cautious and even-tempered by nature, he 
repressed the feeling. He knew that he 
must take her now, and that he had better 
make the best of it. She would, he was 
sure, be a good wife, and the love would 
probably come in time. 

“We shall be together this evening, shall 
we not ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Marie, “if you please.” It 
was, as she knew, only reasonable now that 
they should be together. Then he let her 
go, and she walked off to her room. 





LITTLE MARTIN CRAGHAN. 
By ZADEL BARNES BUDDINGTON. 


{Norz.—The brave boy, only ten years old, whose fate 
is the subject of the following verses, was murdered by 
the mining system. He was employed in one of the 
Pittston mines. When the shaft caught fire he with | 
a comrade sought to escape. Suddenly he remember- 
ed that some men who were busy in a further chamber 
of the mine must be unaware of their danger. There 
was but one outlet, but one chance. He left both to 
his little mate, and darted back into the mine. He 
hoped for time to warn the men and yet make good 
his own escape; but he knew well the frightful risk— 
and accepted it. He reached the men, warned them, 
and fled back to the shaft, to find that hope, only too 
slender before, was now absolutely gone. He turned 
and hurried through the galleries once more, that he 
might die with them for whom he gave his life. They 
had builded with desperate haste a wall between them 
and the deadly gases and vapors which rolled thicken- 
ing toward them. Even then their chance of surviving 
was a slim one. To let him in was to admit certain 
death; so they refused his prayer. They heard him 
sob and walk falteringly away. He was afterward 
found quite dead, a little board beside him, on which, 
with a piece of chalk, he had, in dying, feebly written 
the names of loved ones !} 





One reads to me Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays,” | 
With fervid voice, intoning well ; 
The poet’s fire, the vocal grace, 
They hold me like a spell. 
‘Twere marvel if in human veins 
Could beat a pulse so cold 
It would not quicken to the strains, } 
The flying, fiery strains, that tell 
How Romans ‘‘kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old.” 


The while I listened, till my blood, 
Plunged in the poet’s martial mood, 
Rushed in my veins like wine, 
I prayed—to One who hears—I wis, 
‘*Give me one breath of power like this, 
To sing of Pittston mine!” 
* * * ~ * * 
A child looks up the ragged shaft, 
A boy whose meagre frame 
Shrinks as he hears the roaring draught 
That feeds the eager flame. 


He has a single chance; the stakes 
Of life show death at bay 

One moment; then his comrade takes 
The hope he casts away. 


For while his trembling hand is raised, 
And while his sweet eyes shine, 

There swells above the love of life 
The rush of love divine— 

The thought of those unwarned, to whom 
Death steals along the mine. 


Oh, little Martin Craghan! 
I reck not if you swore, 

Like Porsena of Clusium, 
By gods of mythic lore; 

But well I ween as great a heart 
Seat your small bosom sore, 








LITTLE MARTIN CRAGHAN. 


And that your bare brown. feet scarce felt 
[he way they bounded o’er. 


[ know you were a hero then, 

Whate’er you were before, 

And in God’s sight your flying feet 
Made white the cavern floor. 
» while he speeds ths nd 
Hope paints upon his f ; s saacieiss \auetialialic ot 
ft visions of the light of day ; / they. with shaking 
Faint songs of birds he a's 3 ind then the young 
summer breeze his tangled curls if 
Are blown about his ears. 

He sees the men; he warns; and now, 
His duty bravely done, 

weet hope may paint the fairest scene 


[hat spreads beneath the sun. whose 


ack to the burning shaft he flies; liver runs thro ips that morn 
There—bounding pulses fail ; y childret caressed. 
he light forsakes his lifted eyes ; ’ ge 
The glowing cheek is pale. n gs—the ‘ong thoughts of home, 
hough but a wretched place, 
With wheeling, whirling, hungry flame To which the sad-eyed miners come 
The seething shaft is rife; With Labor's laggard pace— 
Where solid chains drip liquid fire, Remembered in the cavern gloom, 
What chance for human life! Illume the haggard face. 





‘DEATH LEANED UPON HIM HEAVILY; BUT LOVE, MORE MIGHTY STILL— 
SHE LENT HIM SLENDER LEASE OF LIFE TO WORK HER TENDER WILL. 
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Illumed their faces, steeled each heart— 
O God! what mysteries 

Of brave and base make sum and part 
Of human histories! 

What will not thy poor creatures do 
To buy an hour of breath! 

Well for us all some souls are true 

Above the fear of death! 


ile wept a little, for they heard 
The sound of sobs, the sighs 

That breathed of martyrdom complete 
Unseen of mortal eyes : 

And then, no longer swift, his feet 
Passed down the galleries. 


He crept and crouched beside his mule, 
Led by its dying moan; 

He touched it feebly with a hand 
That shook like palsy’s own. 

God grant the touch had power to make 
The child feel less alone! 


Who knoweth every heart, He knows 
What moved the boyish mind; 

What longings grew to passion-throes 
For dear ones left behind ; 

How hardly youth and youth’s desires 
Their hold of life resigned. 


Perhaps the little fellow felt 
As brave Horatius thought, 


When for those dearer Roman lives 
He held his own as naught. 


For how could boy die better 
Than facing fearful fires 

To save poor women’s husbands 
And helpless children’s sires ? 


Death leaned upon him heavily ; 
But Love, more mighty still— 

She lent him slender lease ‘of life 
To work her tender will. 


He felt with sightless, sentient hand 
Along the wall and ground, 

And there the rude and simple page 
For his sweet purpose found. 


O'erwritten with the names he loved, 
Clasped to his little side, 

Dim eyes the wooden record read 
Hours after he had died. 


Thus, from all knowledge of his kind, 
In darkness lone and vast, 

From hfe to death, from death to life 
The little hero passed. 


And while they listened for the feet 
That would return no more, 

Far off they fell in music sweet 
Upon another shore. 





MUSIC, EMOTION, AND MORALS.* 


T would seem that we have only to take 
the Color and the Sound provided for us 

by Nature and transform them at once through 
the arts of Painting and Music into the in- 
terpreters of human thought and emotion. 
But, in reality, between music and painting 
there is fixed a great gulf of difference. Na- 
ture gives man the art of Painting, as it were, 
ready made. For him the sun sets and rises, 
and the summer glows, and the woods change 
so softly and slowly beneath his gaze that he 
has time to chronicle every tint before it has 
passed away. All forms of beauty, from the 
supreme outline of the human body to the 
filmy speck of the minutest insect, are con- 
stantly limning themselves upon the retina 





® 


of his eye until his sensitive brain is sup- | 


plied with objects of enchanting loveliness, 
which he is at liberty to reproduce and re- 
combine at will. 
the painter with fair forms and rich colors, 


* Music and Morals, 
M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
This work does for Music very much the same thing 


which Ruskin’s writings have accomplished for Paint- | 


ing. It is divided into Four Books: the First Philo- 
sophical, on Music, Emotion, and Morals; the Second 
Biographical, giving sketches of the lives of the great- 
est Composers; the Third Jnstrumental, treating of 
Violins, Piano-fortes, and Bells; and the Fourth Crit- 
ical, on Music in England. 

In this paper we give an abstract of the author’s 
principles as laid down in the First Book. In doing 
this we have confined ourselves to the author’s own 
expressions. 


Nature not only provides | 


By the Rey. H. R. Hawes, | 


but she also teaches him the magical art of 
| selection and arrangement. But what has 
she done for the musician? She has given 
| him sound, not music. Nowhere does there 
fall upon his ear, as he walks through the 
wide world, such an arrangement of consec- 
utive sounds as can be called a musical sub- 
ject, or theme, or melody. Far less does he 
find any thing which can be described as 
musical harmony. The thunder is not af- 
| fecting because it is melodic, but because it 
| is loud and elemental. The much-extolled 
note of the lark is only pleasant because as- 
| sociated with the little warbler, the “sight- 
| less song” in the depth of the blue sky; for 
| when the lark’s trill is so exactly imitated 
(as it can be with a whistle in a tumbler 
full of water) that it deceives the very birds 
| themselves, it ceases to be in the least agree- 
able, just as the sound of the wind, which 
an also be well imitated by any one com- 
pressing his lips and moaning, ceases under 
such circumstances to be in the least roman- 
tic. The nightingale’s song, when at its 
best, has the advantage of being a single 
and not unpleasantly loud whistle. That, 
too, can be imitated so as to defy detection. 
But once let the veil of night be withdrawn, 
and the human nightingale disclosed, and we 
shall probably all admit that his performance 
is dull, monotonous, and unmeaning. The 
cuckoo, who often sings a true third, and 
| sometimes a sharp third or even a fourth, is 











ee re a ene 
the nearest approach to music in nature. 
The cries of most large birds, such as the 
ostrich and peacock, are intolerably disa- | 
greeable. Nor are the voices of the animals, 
from the pig, the cat, and the donkey down- 
ward, any better. We need not go so far as 
Mr. Darwin’s Gibbon monkey to find an ani- | 
mal that sings several notes and occasionally 
hits an octave, for the same can be said of 
the domestic cat; but in neither case is there 
such an arrangement of notes as can be called 
Melody, or such a combination of notes as can | 
be called Harmony. Poets from time imme- | 
morial have tried to throw dust in the eyes | 
of mankind whenever they have touched 
upon this subject, but it is high time the 
truth should be told. The Harmonies of Na- 
ture are purely metaphorical. There is no 
music in Nature, neither melody nor harmo- 
ny. Music is the creation of man. He does 
not reproduce in music any combination of 
sounds he has ever heard or could possibly 
hear in the natural world, as the painter 
transfers to his canvas the forms and tints | 
he sees around him. No; the musician seizes | 
the rough element of sound and compels it 
to work his will, and having with infinite 
pains subjugated and tamed it, he is re- 


| 
| 
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rupt or weak, can affect the real dignity 
of sculpture itself. Similarly, the art of 
Painting rests upon a rational impulse to 
select and combine colors chietly in connec- 
tion with intelligible forms and subjects of 
definite interest; and although painting is 
less definite in some respects, and less com- 
plete in others, than sculpture, yet its range 
is wider, its material infinitely more ductile, 
while its command of emotion through the 
vehicle of color, and of ideas through variety 
of outline, gives it an importance and digni- 
ty which it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate. Even such an art as Legerdemain is 
capable of a satisfactory explanation, for it 
is the outward realization in one department, 
however narrow, of certain excellent quali- 
ties of the eye and hand. A Phidian seulp- 
ture, a picture by Titian, even a conjuring 
trick by Professor Frikell, can be accounted 
for and justified in a few words; but when 
we come to a Symphony by Beethoven, phi- 
losophy is dumb, or rides off upon a quibble 
about the scientific structure of music or its 
technical qualities, all true and interesting, 
no doubt, but still leaving untouched the 
great Art problem of music—What is the 
rationale of its existence, and what the secret 


warded by discovering in it the most direct | of its power over the soul? 


| 


and perfect medium in all Nature for the ex: | Music, as distinguished from the various 
pression of his emotions. | rude attempts of the past, is only about four 
The Painter’s art lies upon the surface of | hundred years old. Modern music, which is 


| 


the world; its secrets are whispered by the | 
yellow corn fields spotted with crimson fire, | 
and the dappled purple of heather upon the | 
hills; but the Musician’s art lies beneath the | 
surface. His rough material of Sound is like | 
the dull diamond, earth-incrusted and buried 
in deep mines; it simply does not exist as a 
brilliant and a thing of priceless beauty un- 
til it has been refined and made luminous by | 
deliberate arrangement of glittering facets, | 
set in splendor of chaste gold. 

And then—what then? it will be asked; | 
what does all this manipulation of sound end | 
in? what is the value or dignity of this art 
of Music? We easily recognize the founda- 


} 


alone worthy of the name, is, in fact, the 
youngest of the aris, and stands at present 
in a correspondingly unfavorable position ; 
for while it has been brought to the highest 
perfection,the secret of its power is almost 
wholly unexplored; and as long as this is 
the case music must continue to be ranked 
last among the fine arts. But the day is at 
hand when the veil of the prophetess will be 
lifted. Already in Germany, the land of 
thought, music has been adopted as the na- 
tional art—as painting was once in Italy, 
and sculpture inGreece. Already the names 
of Beethoven and Mozart are whispered 
through the civilized world in the same 


tion of other arts. The art of Sculpture rests | breath with those of: Phidias and Michael 


upon the fact that when man awakens to a 
sense of the beauty, power, or even gro- 
tesqueness of form, he is impelled by a cre- 
ative instinct to reproduce, select, and com- 
bine its various qualities—firstly, that he 
may perpetuate the forms of fleeting beauty 


| Angelo, and the time is not far distant when 
| music will stand revealed perchance as the 
|mightiest of the arts, certainly as the one 
art peculiarly representative of our modern 
world, with its intense life, complex civiliza- 
| tion, and feverish self-consciousness. 


that he sees around him; and secondly, that | It has often been said that music is the 


he may impart to the ideal conceptions of 
his imagination an outward and concrete 
existence. We are not ashamed to derive 
the keenest satisfaction from the Niobe or 
the Antinous, for we see in these a perennial 
and dignified expression of human grace and 
pathos. And even when we turn to such 
painful and distorted figures as the Laocoon, 
although we may call them “ debased art,” 
according to our canons of taste, yet neither 
these nor any other specimens, however cor- 
Vou. XLIV.—No, 263.—48 


language of the emotions; but what there is 
in music to act upon emotion, or how it both 
expresses and excites itysometimes compel- 
ling the mind to clothe the awakened emo- 
tion with definite ideas—at others dispensing 
with ideas altogether—this has never yet 
been explained. With the cautiousness and 
humility of one who feels himself upon un- 
trodden ground I offer the following reflec- 
tions as a contribution to the much-neglect- 
ed study of Musical Psychology. 
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We can not do better than start with the | 


popular assertion that music is the language 
of the emotions. But before we attempt to 
show the points of contact between emotion 
and its art medium, and before we can un- 
derstand how it is that music finds itself on 
the same plane of action with the emotions, 
and so fitted to become at one time their 
minister expressing them, at another their 
master commanding them, it will be necessa- 
ry to form a clear and almost concrete con- 
ception of the emotions themselves. Of 
course we can no more get to the root of 
that aspect of life exhibited in emotion than 
we can get to the root of life itself in man, 
or beast, or vegetable. Life is only known 
by the sensations and appearances which ac- 
company it—by its proximate, and not its 
ultimate canses. 
what happens when a person is moved or 
excited? A certain quickening of the blood 
as it rushes through the heart, or what we 
call a hurried pulse, and a corresponding 
disarrangement of molecules in the brain. If 
it were not for these, acting through what 
we may call nerve-currents, we should not 
be capable, constituted as we are at present, 
of experiencing any emotion at all. The na- 
ture of our emotions may depend either upon 
the nature of external objects presented to 


| 
world, as without it the whole realm of 
physical life would lie forlorn in one long 
midnight of cold paralysis, even so the solar 
orb of our emotions kindles each thought 
and endows each conception with fertile ac- 
tivity. 

In order to show the ground of contact 
between music and emotion, it will be neces- 
sary to put emotion itself into the crucible 
of thought, and express its properties by 
symbols. 

We shall then subject Sound, as manipu- 
lated by the art of music, to the same kind 
of analy sis; and if we find that Sound con- 
tains exactly the same properties as emotion, 


, we Shall not only have established points of 


Speaking physically, then, | 


resemblance between the two, but we shall 
have actually reached the common ground, 
or kind of border-land, upon which internal 
emotion becomes wedded to external sound, 
and realizes for itself that kind of concrete 


}existence which it is the proper function 


the senses, or upon internal and unexplained | 


processes connected with what we call our 
thoughts. Now what most people are alive 
to is the existence of emotions in their more 
intense forms. Once in the course of the day, 
or two or three times during the month, they 
have been greatly moved or excited pleas- 
urably or otherwise. But what few people 
realize is that emotion is actually coextensive 
with consciousness. Physically this is the 
case, for there is no pause in the incessant 
disturbance and rearrangement of the cere- 
bral molecules which are inseparably con- 
nected with the phenomena of human con- 


sciousness, and human consciousness itself | 


is nothing but an uninterrupted concatena- 
tion of emotions, most of them so unimpor- 


and glory of art to bestow upon human 
thought and feeling. If we now attempt to 
analyze a simple emotion, we shall find that 
it invariably possesses one or more of thie 
following properties ; complex emotions pos- 
sess them all. 


I. ELATION AND DEPRESSION.—When a 


man is suffering from intense thirst in a 
sandy desert, the emotional fount within 


him is at a low ebb, A; but, on catching 
sight of a pool of water not far off, he in- 
stantly becomes highly elated, and, forget- 
ting his fatigue, he hastens forward upon a 
new platform of feeling, B. On arriving at 
the water he finds it too salt to drink, and 
his emotion, from the highest elation, sinks 
at once to the deepest depression, c. 

II. VeLociry.—At this crisis our traveler 
sees @man with a water-skin coming toward 
him, and his hopes instantly rise, D; and, 
running up to him, he relates how his hopes 
have been suddenly raised, and as suddenly 
cast down, at B and C respectively ; but long 
before his words have expressed or even be- 


| gun to express his meaning he has, in a mo- 


: s | 
tant, so involved, and succeeding each other 


with such intense rapidity, that we take no 
note of them. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that defi- 
nite images, or even thoughts, are indispen- 
sable to the existence of emotion. 


all their importance and dignity from the 
thoughts with which they happen to be as- 
sociated. The very reverse of this, however, 
is the case. Emotion is often weakened by 
association with thought, whereas thoughts 
are always strengthened by emotion. In- 
deed, emotion is the very breath and life- 
blood of thought, which without it would 
remain but a pale and powerless shadow, 
incapable of asserting itself, or of exercising 
any kind of influence, good or bad. As the 
sun brings light and warmth to the visible 


We may | 
be tempted to think that emotions derive | 


ment of time, <— Q, in fact spontaneously, 
with the utmost mental velocity, repassed 
through the emotions of elation and depres- 
sion, A, B, C, Which may at first have lasted 
some time, but are now traversed in one sud- 
den flash of reflex consciousness. 

Ill. Inrensiry.—As he drinks the spark- 
ling water, we may safely affirm that his 
emotion increases in intensity up to the 
point where his thirst becomes quenched, 
and that every drop that he takes after that 
is accompanied by less and less pungent or 
intense feeling. 

IV. Variety.—-Up to this time his emo- 
tion has been comparatively simple; but a 
suffering companion now arrives, and as he 
hands to him the grateful cup, his emotion 
becomes complex, that is to say, he experi- 


ences a variety of emotions simultaneously. 
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Emotionat SymMBois, 


(Fig. 1.) 


vp 


I. Elation and 
Depression. 


II. Velocity. 


Ill. Intensity 
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V. Form (See Fig. 5). U 


Emotional DiaGRaM OF THR MAN IN THE 
(Fig. 5.) 


A. Thirst. 
C. Disappointment. 


First, the emotion of contentment at having 
quenched his own thirst; second, gratitude 
to the man who supplied him with water— 
an emotion probably in abeyance until he 
had quenched his thirst; third, joy at see- 
ing his friend participating in his own re- 
lief. 

V. Form.—If the reader will now glance 
over this simple narrative once more by the 
aid of the accompanying diagrams, he will 
see that both the simple and the complex 
emotions above described have what, for 
want of a better term, we may call form—. e., 
they succeed each other in one order rather 
than another, and are at length combined 
with a definite purpose in certain fixed 
proportions. 

Now although I have, in order to lighten 
the burden of metaphysics, tacked on a story 
to the above emotional diagram, I wish to 
remind the reader that it needs none, and 
that it is capable of indicating the progres- 
sion and the qualities of emotion without 
the aid of a single definite idea. It must 
also be observed that although I have ex- 
pressed by symbols the properties of emo- 
tion, simple and complex, no art medium of 
emotion has as yet been arrived at; nothing 
but barren symbols are before us, incapable 
of awakening any feeling at all, however 
well they may suffice to indicate its nature 
and properties. We have now to discover 
some set of symbols capable of bringing 


wre 
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these emotional properties into direct com- 
munication with sound, and Music will then 
emerge, like a new Venus from a sea of con- 
fused murmur, and announce herself as the 
royal Art-medium of Emotion. 

The reader will perceive in a moment that 
musical notation is the symbolism required, 
for it is capable not only of indicating all 
the properties of emotion, but of connecting 
these with every variety and combination 
of sound. That every musical note corre- 
sponds to a fixed sound may be called a self- 
evident proposition. I hasten further to 
point out that the art of music is an ar- 
rangement or manipulation of sounds, which 
clearly reveals to us the fact that sound pos- 
sesses all the properties of emotion, and is, 
for this reason, admirably calculated to pro- 
vide it with its true and universal language. 

In order to realize this, we had better at 
once compare our analysis of Emotion with 
the following brief analysis of Sound, as it 

comes before us in the art 

of musical notation. 
I. ELATION AND DEPRES- 
Gratitude. SION.—The modern music- 
Content. al scale consists of seven 
Sympathy. notes, or an octave of eight, 
with their accompanying 
semitones. The human 


Desert. 


*. Mental repetition of A BC. voice, or a violin, will, in 
B. Expectation. D. Satisfaction. 


E. Complex feeling. 


addition, express every gra- 
dation of sound between 
each note; thus from C to C, ascending or 
descending, we can get any possible degree 
of Elation or Depression. 


Il. VeLocirry.—This property is expressed 
by the employment of notes indicating the 
durations of the different sounds—e. g., min- 
ims, quavers, crotchets, etc. Also by terms 
such as adagio, allegro, etc., which do not in- 
dicate any change in the relative value ef 
the notes, but raise or lower the Velocity of 
the whole movement. 

III. INrensiry.—Between ppp and fff lie 
the various degrees of intensity which may 
be given to a single note. Intensity can 
also be produced by accumulating a multi- 
tude of notes simultaneously either in uni- 
sons, octaves, or concords, while the words 
crescendo and diminuendo, or certain marks, 
denote the gradual increase or decrease of 
Intensity. 

IV. Varrety.—We have only to think of 
the simplest duet or trio to realize how per- 
fectly music possesses this powerful property 
of complex emotion; and we have only to 
glance at a score of Beethoven’s or Spohr’s to 
see how almost any emotion, however com- 
plex, is susceptible of musical expression. 

V. Form.——Nothing is more common than 
to hear it said that Mozart is a great master 
of form; that Beethoven’s form is at times 
obseure, and so forth. Of course what is 
meant is that in the arrangement and de- 
velopment of the musical phrases there is a 
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greater or less fitness of proportion, produ- 
cing an effect of unity or incoherence, as the 
case may be. But the idea of musical form 
can be made intelligible to any one who will | 
take the trouble to glance at so simple a} 
melody as the “Blue Bells of Scotland.” | 
That air consists of four phrases, each of 
which is divided into an elation and depres- | 
sion. The first two phrases are repeated; 
the third and fourth occur in the middle; 
and the first two phrases recur at the close. | 
We might express the form numerically in | 
this way: j 


THE BLUE BELLS 
Pe 1 Pet 
IN7\\ | PN/\y. 
1 2 4 2 

Thus music appears visibly to the eye to 
possess all the essential properties of emo- 
tion. May we not, therefore, say that the | 
secret of its power consists in this, that it 
alone is capable of giving to the simplest, | 
the subtlest, and the most complex emotions 
alike, that full.and satisfactory expression | 
through sound which hitherto it has been 
found impossible to give to many of them in | 
any other way? 

And here let me pause to say that I am 
perfectly aware of the objections that may | 
be urged against my analysis of emotion and 
music into five properties. I shall be told 
that my explanation is inadequate; that it 
is impossible to analyze a great many emo- 
tions at all; that music is often in the same 
way incapable of being cut up into the above- | 
named five properties. My answer is, that | 
it is only possible to indicate very roughly 
by words and symbols the bare outlines and 
coarsest forms of the general laws and prop- | 
erties of emotion. At the bottom of some 
historical engraving containing the por- 
traits of a number of eminent personages 
we may have sometimes noticed a row of 
heads in outline sketched, without color, 
shadow, or expression, yet docketed with 
the names of the eminent personages above ; 
so we have sketched in the bare outlines of } 
emotion. They lie before us dumb and pas- | 
sionless. They are no more than skeleton 
likenesses of what can not be given in mere 
black and white. But it would be possible | 
to show by diagrams much more clearly the 
enormous detail and intricacy of musical 
phraseology covered in our diagram by one | 
meagre line up and down, and expressed in 
such words as elation and depression. I 
might show that an elation can consist of 
any length, and might contain within itself 
an infinite number of subordinate elations 
and depressions, involving different meas- 
ures of velocity and intensity, and as com- 
plicated in form and variety as those gossa- 
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mer webs we meet with on misty commons 
about sunrise, The eye gathers some no- 
tion of the capacities of sound for the ex- 
pression of the most labyrinthine and com- 
plex emotion by looking at a full orchestra] 
score, or trying to follow the minute intlex 
ions made by the bdton of a fine conductor, 
Such things no words can convey. Lan- 
guage is given us to indicate the existenc 


|of a vast number of truths which can only 


be fully realized by other and more subtil 
modes of expression. 


As emotion exists independently of 


SIR 
3 ™ 1 2 \ 


Thought, so also does Musie. But Musi 

may be appropriately wedded to Thought 

It is a mistake to suppose that the music 

itself always gains by being associated with 
words, or definite ideas of any sort. Thé 

words often gain a good deal, but the musi 

is just as good without them. I do not 
mean to deny that images and thoughts ar 

capable of exciting the deepest emotions, 
but they are inadequate to express the emo- 
Music is more adequate, 
and hence will often seize an emotion that 
may have been excited by an image, and 
partially expressed by words—will deepen 
its expression, and, by so doing, will excite 
a still deeper emotion. That is how words 
gain by being set to music. But to set 
words to music—as in Oratorio or Opera, or 
any kind of song—is, in fact, to mix two 
arts together. On the whole, a striking ef- 
fect may be produced, but, in reality, it is at 
the expense of the purity of each art. Po- 
etry is a great art; so is music: but as a 
medium for emotion each is greater alone 
than in company, although various good 
ends are obtained by linking the two to- 
gether, providing that the words are kept 
in subordination to the greater expression- 
medium of music. Even then they are apt 
to hinder the development of the music. 
What an amount of feeble recitative and 
incoherent choral writing do we not owe to 
the clumsy endeavors of even good com- 
posers to wed music to words! How often 
is the poet hampered by the composer, and 
the composer by the poet! And yet when 
we remember such operas as “ Don Giovanni,” 
and such oratories as the “ Elijah,” and note 
how instinctively the composer has treated 
the leading emotions, without being ham- 
pered by the words and the sentences of the 
libretto, we are bound to admit that the ob- 
jections to the mixed art may be to a great 
extent overeome, while its advantages are 
obvious. Words, situations, and ideas are 
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very useful to the composer, and still more 


so to his audience; for a story, or the bare 
suggestion of some situation, provides a good 
skeleton form, and serves to awaken trains 
of emotion, which music is all-powerful to 
deepen; and while the words are being de- 
claimed, the music has already passed into 
depths of feeling beyond the control of 
words. 
MUSIC AND MORALS. 

I must here ask the reader to give his as- 
sent to some general principles. I must in- 
duce him to admit, for instance, that moral 
health consists in a certain activity com- 
bined with the relative subordination of all 
his faculties—in a self-control not checking 
development, but assisting it ; enabling him 
at once to prevent any disastrous violence 
through the rebellion of the senses, while 
giving fair play to these too often pampered 
menials. And, above all, I must ask him 
to condemn as immoral the deliberate culti- 
vation of unbalanced emotions merely for 
the sake of producing pleasure. Our rough 
scheme of morals, or our general idea of 
right and wrong, will moreover insist upon 
the healthful activity of each individual ac- 
cording to his special gifts and capacities, di- 


rected in such a way as to respect and pro- | 


mote the healthful aetiv ity of society in gen- 
eral. This may be thought a sufficiently 
vague statement of morals, but it is quite 
definite enough for our present purpose, and 
will be found to cover most cases in point. 
The man, for instance, whose art is chief- 
ly devoted to the delineation of love under 
its most self-indulgent and least ennobling 
aspects must be called an immoral artist, 
not because he paints the soft side of love, 
which is legitimately entitled to have a soft 
side to it, but because he dwells exclusively 
and obtrusively, for the mere sake of pro- 
ducing pleasure, upon that of love 
which, when unrestrained and exaggerated, 
is of all others most calculated to injure the 
moral health both of the individual and of 
society at large. No doubt every thing may 
be represented in art, and when once a sub- 
ject has been chosen, nothing is gained by 
a timorous holding back of any thing which 
adds to its power as a faithful representation 
of the artist’s conception. But the morality 
of the work must depend upon the way in 
which the conception, as presented, is caleu- 


side 


Now, in attempting to judge the ethical val- 
ue of a work of art, we must, as I have said, 
have a general notion of what we mean by 
good and evil; then we shall have to look 
at the work itself, not with reference merely 


to the actual good and evil expressed by it, | 


but to the proportions in which the two are 
mixed, and, above all, to the kind of sym- 
pathy with which they are intended to be 
viewed. 


foe 


In some of the Gothic cathedrals we may 
have noticed strange figures hiding in nooks 
and corners, or obtrusively claiming atten- 
tion as wat r-spouts. Some of them are re- 
volting enough, but they are not to be sev- 
ered from their connection with the whole 
building. That is the work of art; these are 
but the details, and only some of the details. 
How many statues are there in all those 
niches ?—let us say a thousand. You shall 
find seventy pure Virgins praying in long 
robes, and forty Monks and Apostles and 
Bishops, and Angels in choirs, and Arch- 
angels standing high and alone upon lofty 
facade and pinnacle and tower; and round 
the corner of the roof shall be two devils 
prowling, or a hideous-looking villain in 
great pain, or (as in Chester Cathedral) 
there may be a proportion—a very small 
proportion—of figures, hard and 
true and pitiless. ‘ What scandalous sub- 
jects for church decoration !” some may ex- 
claim ; yet the whole impression produced is 
a profoundly moral one. The sculptor has 
given you the life he saw; but he has given 
it from a really high stand-point, and all is 
moral, because all is in healthy proportion. 
There is degradation, but there is also divine 
beauty; there is passionate and despairing 
sin, but there is also calmness and victory ; 
there are devils, but they are infinitely out- 
numbered by angels; there lurks the blur 
of human depravity, but as we pass out be- 
neath groups of long-robed saints in prayer, 
the thought of sin fades out before a dream 
of divine purity and peace. We can see 
what the artist loved and what he taught; 
that is the right test, and we may take any 
man’s work as a whole, and apply that test 
fearlessly. If we would know whether a 
work of art is moral or not, let us ask such 
questions as these: Does the artist show that 
his sympathies lie with an unwholesome 
preponderance of horrible, degraded, or of 
simply pleasurable, as distinct from healthy, 
emotions? Is he for whipping the jaded 
senses to their work, or merely for rejoicing 
in the highest activity of their healthful ex- 
ercise? Does he love what is good while 
acknowledging the existence of evil, or does 
he delight in what is evil, and merely intro- 
duce what is good for the vicious sake of 
trampling upon it? 

The best art is like Shakspeare’s art and 


obscene 


| Titian’s art, always true to the great, glad, 
lated to affect the moral health of society. | 


aboriginal instincts of our nature, severely 
faithful to its foibles, never representing 
disease in the guise of health, never rejoicing 
in the exercise of morbid fancy, many-sided 
without being unbalanced, tender without 
weakness, and forcible without ever losing 
the fine sense of proportion. Nothing can 
be falser than to suppose that morality is 
served by representing facts other than they 
are; no emasculated picture of life can be 
moral: it may be meaningless, and it is sure 
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to be false. No; we must stand upon the 
holy hill with hands uplifted like those of 
Moses, and see the battle of Good against 
Evil with a deep and inexhaustible sym- 
pathy for righteousness, and a sense of tri- 
umph and victory in our hearts. The high- 
est service that art can accomplish for man 
is to become at once the voice of his nobler 
aspirations, and the steady disciplinarian of 
his emotions, and it is with this mission, 
rather than with any esthetic perfection, 
that we are at present concerned. 

I proceed to ask how Music, which I have 
shown to be the special Art-medium of Emo- 
tion, is capable, in common with all the oth- 
er arts, of exercising by itself moral and im- 
moral functions. 

It is quite impossible for any one who 
has thoughtfully and sympathetically stud- 
ied the different schools of music not to feel 
that one style and conception of the art is 
nobler than another; that certain methods 
of using musical sound are affected, or ex- 
travagant, or fatiguing, or incoherent, while 
others are dignified, natural, or really pa- 
thetic, arranging and expressing the emo- 
tions in a true order, representing no vamped- 
up passion, but passion as it is, with its ela- 
tions, depressions, intensities, velocities, va- 
rieties, and infinitely fine inflections of form. 
Between the spirit of the musical Sentiment- 
alist and the musical Realist there is eternal 
war. The contest may rage under different 
captains. At one time it is the mighty 
Gliick, who opposes the ballad-mongering 
Piccini; at another it is the giant Handel 
versus the melodramatic Bononcini; or it is 
Mozart against all France and Italy ; or Bee- 
thoven against Rossini; or Wagner against 
the world. In each case the points at issue 
are, or are supposed by the belligerents to 
be, substantially the same. False emotion, 
or absurd emotion, or frivolous emotion versus 
true feeling, disciplined feeling, or sublime 
feeling. Musicians perhaps can not always 
explain how music is capable of the above 
radical distinctions: granted. I am con- 
cerned just now with this remarkable fact— 
the distinction exists in their minds. They 
arrange the German, the Italian, French, and 
the Franco-German schools in a certain order 
of musical merit and importance ; there is a 
fair general agreement about what this or- 
der should be; and, perhaps without know- 
ing why, an enlightened musician would 
no more compare Rossini to Beethoven, or 
Gounod to Mozart, than a literary critic 
would speak of Thomas Moore in the same 
breath with Shakspeare, or place Boucicault 
by the side of Schiller. 

The reason of the superiority of the mod- 
ern German school from Gliick to Schumann 
over the French and Italian we believe to be 
a real and substantial one, although, owing to 
the extraordinary nature of the connection 
between sound and emotion, it is far more 
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easy to feel than to explain the distinction bhe- 
tween a noble and an ignoble school of muy- 
sic. This difference, however, we believe 
consists entirely in the view taken of the 
emotions, and the order and spirit in which 
they: are evoked and manipulated by the 
composer’s magical art. Toward the close 
of the seventeenth century, in Italy, music 
began to feel its great powers as an emo- 
tional medium. The great musical works 
were then nearly all of a sacred character, 
and devoted to the service of the Roman 
Catholic churches. The art was still firmly 
held in the trammels of strict fugue and se- 
vere counterpoint ; the solemn and startling 
process of musical discovery was neverthe- 
less in rapid progress. The composers seem- 
ed a little overawed by the aovel effects 
they were daily producing, and the still 
powerful devotion to the Catholic religion 
hallowed their emotions, and gave to their 
Masses a severity and purity quite unknown 
to the Italian music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We can not now stop to inquire whether 
it was the rapid decline of the papal power, 
and consequently of the Roman Catholic 
faith, which caused the degradation of Ital- 
ian music, or whether, when sound came to 
be understood as a most subtile and ravish- 
ing minister to pleasure, the temptation to 
use it simply as the slave of the senses proved 
too great for a politically degraded people, 
whose religion had become half an indolent 
superstition and half a still more indolent 
skepticism ; certain it is that about the time 
of Giambattista Jesi (Pergolesi), who died 
in 1736, the high culture of musie passed 
from Italy to Germany, which latter country 
was destined presently to see the rise and 
astonishing progress of Symphony and mod- 
ern Oratorio, while Italy devoted itself hence- 
forth to that brilliant pathos of art known 
as the “Italian Opera.” 

We can not deny to Italy the gift of 
sweet and enchanting melody. Rossini has 
also shown himself a master of the very lim- 
ited effects of harmony which it suited his 
purpose to cultivate. Then why is not Ros- 
sini as good as Beethoven? Absurd as the 
question sounds to a musician, it is not an 
unreasonable one when coming from the 
general public, and the only answer we can 
find is this. Not to mention the enormous 
resources in the study and cultivation of 
harmony which the Italians, from want of 
inclination or ability, neglect, the German 
music is higher than the Italian because it 
is a truer expression, and a more disciplined 
expression, of the emotions. To follow a 
movement of Beethoven is, in the first place, 
a bracing exercise of the intellect. The 
emotions evoked, while assuming a double 
degree of importance by association with 
the analytic faculty, do not become enerva- 
ted, because in the masterful grip of the 
great composer we are conducted through a 


———_ doc 
cycle of naturally progressive feeling, which 
always ends by leaving the mind recreated, 
balanced, and ennobled by the exercise. In 
Beethoven all is restrained, nothing morbid 
which not almost instantly corrected, 
nothing luxurious which is not finally raised 
into the clear atmosphere of wholesome and 
brisk activity, or some corrective mood of 
peaceful self-mastery, or even playfulness. 
And the emotions thus roused are not the 
vamped-up feelings of a jaded appetite, or 
the false, inconsequent spasms of the senti- 
mentalist. They are such as we have ex- 
perienced in high moods or passionately sad 
ones, or in the night, in summer-time, or by 
the sea; at all events, they are unfolded be- 
fore us, not with the want of perspective, 
or violent frenzy of a bad dream, but with 
true gradations in natural succession, and 
tempered with all the middle tints that go 
to make up the truth of life. Hence the 
different nature of the emotional exercise 
gone through in listening to typical German 
and typical Italian musie. The Italian 
makes us sentimentalize, the German makes 
us feel. The sentiment of the one gives the 
emotional conception of artificial suffering 
or joy, the natural feeling of the other gives 
us the emotional conception which belongs 
to real suffering or joy. 


is 


The one is stagey 
—smells of the oil and the rouge-pot—the 
other real, earnest, natural, and repro- 


Is 


duces with irresistible force the deepest emo- 


tional experiences of our lives. It is not 
good to be constantly dissolved in a state of 
love-melancholy, full of the languor of pas- 
sion without its real spirit—but that is what 
Italian music aims at. Again, the violent 
crises of emotion should come in their right 
places—like spots of primary color with 
wastes of gray between them. There are no 
middle tints in Italian music; the listeners 
are subjected to shock after shock of emo- 
tion—half a dozen smashing surprises, and 
twenty or thirty spasms and languors in 
each scene, until at last we become like 
children who thrust their hands again and 
again into water charged with electricity, 
just on purpose to feel the thrill and the re- 
lapse. But that is not healthy emotion—it 
does not recreate the feelings; it kindles 
artificial feelings, and makes reality taste- 
less. 

Now whenever feeling is not disciplined, 
it becomes weak, diseased, and unnatural. 
It is because German music takes emotion 
fairly in hand, disciplines it, expresses its 
depressions in order to remove them, renders 
with terrible accuracy even its insanity and 
incoherence in order to give relief through 
such expression and restore calm, flinches not 
from the tender and the passionate, stoops 
to pity, and becomes a very angel in sorrow ; 
it is because German music has probed the 
humanities and sounded the depths of our 
nature—taught us how to bring the emo- 
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tional region not only into the highest activ- 
ity, but also under the highest control—that 
we place German music in the first rank, and 
allow no names to stand before Gliick, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 

Let not the reader suppose that in the 
schools of music that take rank after the 
German Schoo] there is nothing worthy and 
beantiful to be found. Rossini, and even 
Verdi, are manifestly full of extraordinary 
merit ; the veteran Auber was a real musical 
giant; and M. Gounod is surely a very re- 
markable genius. Nor must we forget that 
before the rise of German music there were 
in England such composers as Tallis, Gib- 
bons, and Purcell. What I have said above 
on the three national Schools of European 
music applies to the general tendencies of 
each as a School, and is not intended to con- 
demn in the productions of individual com- 
posers much that is, and that deserves to be, 
the admiration of the civilized world. 

Let any who doubts that music is 
really capable of pitching a high plane for 
the emotions to work in recall Beethoven’s 
love-song “Adelaide.” No modern Italian 
master could have written that No 
one can suppose the melody to be expressive 
of languid sentimentality. We are thrilled; 
we are not dissolved, we are moved, yet 
without losing our self-control; and we are 
too much in earnest to be the mere sport of 
our emotions. They sweep with flame and 
thunder through the soul, leaving its atmos- 
phere purified and sweetened by the storm. 
Let us now think of any popular Italian 
love-song—e. g., “Si fossi un Angelo del Pa- 
radiso non potere vivere di te diviso.” Most 
of our readers may have heard this song by 
Marras, and it is a very typical ene. The 
emotions are all upon a low plane. The kind 
of man who could so express his love is an 
artificial sentimentalist; his feeling is at once 
exaggerated and extravagant, but not deep ; 
and we have a shrewd idea that the whole 
thing is poured out by a sham lover, in the 
presence of a person of a doubtful character, 
by the light of an artificial moon. Without 
doing absolute violence to the obvious inten- 
tion of Beethoven, you can not sentimentalize 
“ Adelaide,” whereas it is impossible to do 
any thing else with such a song as “ Si fossi 
un Angelo.” Ifthe reader admits the justice 
of the above remarks, he ean hardly refuse to 
believe that music not only expresses the 
various qualities of emotion, but has also 
the power 


one 


song. 


subject, no doubt, to perturbing 
influences—of determining the level of emo- 
tion, or what may be termed the morzl at- 
mosphere of feeling. 

And now it is a very noteworthy thing, as 
bearing upon the life of a nation, that what- 
ever the spirit which pervades its music hap- 
pens to be—whether that spirit be languid 
and erotic, as in Italy, or frivolous, gracefal, 
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noisy, and, at times, blustering, as in France | grace of ministration little short of super- 


—the music of patriotic tunes and national | natural. 
anthems is invariably earnest and dignified. That girl who sings to herself her favorite 
The tune known as Garibaldi’s Hymn, which | songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn, or Schu- 
raged like a fever throughout Italy during | mann sings more than a song: it is her own 
the revolution, is so fresh and buoyant and | plaint of suffering floating away on the wings 
manly in its cheerful vigor and determina- | of melody. That poor lonely little sorrower, 
tion, that it fails to suggest a single character- | hardly more than a child, who sits dreaming 
istic of modern Italian music, save only that | at her piano, while her fingers, caressing the 
exemplary one of clear and facile melody. | deliciously cool ivory keys, glide through a 
The time for Love-languor is past; the sun | weird nocturno of Chopin, is playing no mere 
of Liberty has dawned, the breeze is on the | study or set piece. Ah, what heavy burden 
mountain, the bugle sounds the reveille, and | seems lifted up, and borne away in the dusk! 
the youth of Italy, active, alert, hopeful, and | Her eyes are half closed—her heart is far 
confident, march cheerfully to the deliver- | away; she dreams a dream as the long, yel- 
ance of their beautiful but enslaved country. | low light fades in the west, and the wet vine 
In the Marseillaise there is an almost sombre | leaves tremble outside to the nestling birds; 
severity, wholly unlike the frivolous super- | the angel of music has come down; she has 
ficial grace and sentimental pathos of the | poured into his ear the tale which she will 
ordinary French school. The men who sing | confide to no one else, and the “restless, un- 
it are not playing at war, like fools; nor are | satisfied longing” has passed; for one sweet 
they mere children, delighting in its out- | moment the cup of life seems full—she raises 
ward pomp and circumstance. They trudge | it to her trembling lips. What if it is only 
on, foot-sore and weary, knowing all the hor- | a dream—a dream of comfort sent by music ? 
ror and the pain that is in store for them, | Who will say she is not the better for it? 
and still willing to conquer and to die. That | She has been taken away from the common- 
is the spirit of the Marseillaise ; and in it, as | placeness and dullness of life—from the old 
in Garibaldi’s Hymn, the seriousness of the | books in the study, and the familiar faces in 
crisis has called forth the finest qualities of | the school-room, and the people in the streets; 
both the French and Italian characters, and | she has been alone with herself, but not fret- 
banished for a time what is languishing in | ting or brooding—alone with herself and 
the one and frivolous in the other. the minstrel spirit. Blessed recreation that 
| brings back freshness to the tired life and 
Many a woman, though capable of so} buoyancy to the heavy heart! Happy rain 
much, is frequently called upon in the best | of tears and stormy wind of sighs sweeping 
years of her life to do but little, but at all| the sky clear, and showing once more the 
times society imposes upon her a strict ret- | deep blue heaven of the soul beyond! 
icence as to her real feelings. What is she! Let no one say that the moral effects of 
to do with the weary hours, with the days | music are small or insignificant. That do- 
full of the intolerable sunshine, and the | mestic and long-suffering instrument, the 
nights full of the pitiless stars? Her vil- | cottage piano, has probably done more to 
lage duties or town visits are done. Per- | sweeten existence, and bring peace and hap- 
chance neither have any attractions for her. | piness to families in general, and to young 
She has read till her head aches; but all the | women in particular, than all the homilies 
reading leads to nothing. She has worked | on the domestic virtues ever yet penned. 
till her fingers ache; but what is the work | 


good for when it is done? To set women to 
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do the things which some people suppose are THE LAST OF THE DE LAUNAYS. 
the only things fit for them to do is often HE April breeze was coming in at the 
like setting the steam-hammer to knock pins open window in soft, unequal putts. 
into a board. The skillful and ingenious |; Mademoiselle Laure’s eyes had gone off over 
operation leaves them dissatisfied or listless, | the smooth swells and slopes of the green- 
or makes them, by a kind of reaction, frivo-| growing spring landscape to where that 
lous, wicked, and exaggerated caricatures of | breeze blew from—to the hills that cut the 
what God intended them to be. Some out-| dim blue air sharply with masses of ever- 
let is wanted. Control is good, but at a! greens looking almost black in contrast with 
certain point control becomes something | the tender budding foliage of beech and oak 
very much like paralysis. The steam-ham-| beneath. They bounded the horizon inex- 
mer, as it contemplates the everlasting pin’s | orably: beyond might have been nothing, for 
head, can not help feeling that if some day, | all that the sight could tell, but fancy, over- 
when the steam was on, it might give one | leaping the barrier, had wandered leagues 
good smashing blow, it would feel all the | and leagues away. So fixed was the girl’s 
better for it. To women—and how many | reverie that she never turned her head, that 
thousands are there in our placid modern | was resting on her two hands, at the sound 
drawing-rooms!—who feel like this, music | of the opening door. 
comes with a power of relief and a gentle, The new-comer—a thin, straight old wom- 
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an, with a high white cap setting off a face | 
almost as brown as her short petticoat— 
spoke abruptly : 

«The new superintendent is come, and is 
asking for mademoiselle.” 

The girl started up, her form as she turn- 
ed showing slight and supple, like a young 
willow. 

“What, the new old superintendent?” 
said, with a laugh. ‘ Where 
Nanette ?” 

“In the little blue saloon. But, made- 
moiselle,” after a pause, “he is not old—he 


she is he, 


is young.” 

“ Young, Nanette ?” turning round in sur- 
prise. 
“He is young,” repeated the old Nanette, 
with a sort of doggedness. ‘And hand- 
some, mademoiselle.” 

“Ah, bah!’ said Mademoiselle Laure, 
langhing mischievously up in the old wom- 
an’s puckered face. “So much the better. 
I shall not keep him waiting, Nanette.” 

She ran lightly down the stairs, Nanette 
discontentedly following. 

Through the open door 
saw the figure of a man standing, hat in 
hand, looking out of the window toward 
these same hills at which she had just been 
gazing. The sun touched into pale bright- | 
the thick short clusters of his fair 


of the room she 


ness 
hair. 

“Ciel! how he is blonde!” she said to her- 
self; and at that moment he turned quickly 
round, and fixed on her a pair of intensely 
black eyes, which surveyed her with a cool, 
keen curiosity which somehow displeased 
her a little. She stopped short. He ad- 
vanced a step. | 

“Pardon,” he said, bowing low, “can I 
see Mademoiselle De Launay ?” 

“T am Mademoiselle De Launay,” replied 
the young girl, now in her turn coming for- | 
ward. | 

“Once more, pardon,” said the stranger, 
biting his mustache, as she fancied, to con- 
cealasmile. “It is, I think, an elder Made- 
moiselle De Launay I should see—made- 
moiselle’s sister or aunt, perhaps ?” 

“T am the only Mademoiselle De Launay,” 
she repeated, drawing herself up rather 
proudly. 

“The last of the name,” put in old Na- 
nette’s gloomy voice from behind. 

“Ah!” said the young man, slowly. 
“Then I have the honor to be, literally, 
mademoiselle’s most obedient servant, Eu- 
gene Savigny, the new _ superintendent,” 
with another and still lower bow, which, 
perhaps, served to conceal a certain mockery 
in his eyes. “Might I beg some one to di- 
rect me to Monsieur Martin ?” 

“Without doubt,” said 
Laure. “Old Joseph shall. 
of course—old Joseph is 
think,” with a little laugh. 


Mademoiselle 
Ah, he is busy, 
always busy, I 
“Tt is nothing ; 
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I shall go myself.” And not sorry to be 
called out into the sunny air, she caught up 
a hat, and, despite a murmur beginning 
from Nanette, prepared to act as guide. But 
on the threshold she stopped and raised her 
dark, brilliant blue eyes to her companion’s 
face, which, it seemed to her, looked very 
pale. 

“But pardon, Monsieur Savigny,” she 
said, “ you will take some refreshment first ?” 

“ Many thanks, mademoiselle ; I have al- 
ready eaten—it is not yet two hours,” he an- 
swered, looking down at her, she stood 
close to him, with a steady regard that seem- 


as 


ed taking note of every curve and dimple. 


She looked at him once more, then silent- 
ly led the way. Down the broad avenue, 
through one of the winding paths threading 


| the shrubbery, whose angles were just be- 


ginning to round into leaf, round a wing of 
the old chatean, and through a little wicket 
across a tiny foot-bridge, she passed, and, 


| skirting a fir grove, came ont by the rush- 


ing stream and the tall chimney of the man- 
ufactory, whose great wheels all stood idle. 
Here she stopped short and turned to M. 
Savigny. 

“Here is the manufactory, you see, and 
Monsieur Martin lives there,” indicating a 
small building at one end. Poor old Mon- 
sieur Martin,” she went on, absently, her 


| thoughts apparently with her fingers, which 
were unrolling a leaf-bud snatched on her 


way through the garden; “he is too ill to 
attend to the business, and he worries him- 
self worse because there is no one to take his 
place. Iam very glad you are come, for the 
sake of Monsieur Martin.” 

“Mademoiselle may be certain,” replied 
M. Savigny, with another of his odd smiles, 
“T shall do my best, for the sake of—Mon- 
sieur Martin.” 

Mademoiselle Laure, once out of the house, 
was in no hurry to get back toit. When at 
last, tired with some two hours’ wanderings, 
she threw herself down in a seat on the up- 
per terrace, Nanctte came to her with a 
drawn face. 

“ Mademoiselle has not been wasting her 
time with that snake?” she began, inquisi- 
torially. Any body Nanette did not fancy 
was a snake. 

“Tt is hours since I left the snake knock- 
ing on Monsieur Martin’s door,’ answered 
Laure, langhing merrily. Then, more seri- 
ously: “ Why do you call him a snake, Na- 
nette? I like him; he is very handsome, 
and something better still, I think.” 

“T do not like him, I!” exclaimed Nanette, 
vigorously. ‘ He is much too cool.” 

“Cool! and why not?” said the young 
girl, arching her large blue eyes in merry 
surprise. “Why should he not be cool, 
then, Nanette ?” 

“He has no right to be like that in ma- 
demoiselle’s presence. And mademoiselle 
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should not encourage ‘ies. bor daa meaning | more dian fulfille d th: at task, chanting aed 
herself to be his guide—she, a De Launay!” | morning till night, day after day, her dole. 

“ Truly!” said the young girl, mockingly, | ful Ilium fuit, her legends of De Launay glo. 
but with a rising color. ‘“ Does it demean a) ries and De Launay greatness that had bey n 
De Launay, then, to walk through her gar- | and were not. And when the old woman 
den attended by one of her—her servants?” | ended, as she invariably did, by w hispering 

“Ah, let mademoiselle only always re- | that her little mademoiselle was to restore 


member that he is a servant, and then—” | the vanished grandeur, Laure De Laun: Ly, 
“Yes, and then?” repeated Laure, coolly | letting her gaze wander from the corner that 
looking up at her. sheltered their small household over the 


“ Why—holy saints! did I not say he was | massive quadrangles, the high carved doors 
a snake?” muttered the old woman, as the | and windows, to the great clock-tower at 
subject of their conversation at this moment | the end, where the clock that had not moved 
came round the corner of the terrace and | for years seemed hiding its battered face un- 
stood before them. der a netted veil of ivy, would nod in answer, 

After an instant’s uneasy scrutiny, Laure | with a grave face but dilating eyes, that 
decided that he could have heard nothing, | seemed to see wonderful, beautiful things in 
or his look and voice would not have been | the future. 
so absolutely unmoved. In the most matter- Laure’s short life had been passed under 
of-fact manner he informed her that the su- | Nanette’s care, almost, it might be said, un- 
perintendent’s cottage was in need of very | der her sole care; for, though she possessed 
considerable repairs, and that M. Martin had | a godmother, and up to the last few years a 
encouraged him to suppose he might find | father also, neither had counted for much in 
quarters for the present somewhere in the | her actual experience. The late Comte Lau- 
chateau. rent Hippolyte Alexis De Lannay had been, 

“But certainly,” said Laure, quickly, an- | ever since his young wife’s early death, noth- 
ticipating the objections with which she |ing more nor less than a professed fldneur, 





| 


knew old Nanette to be ready. “There is | and in that capacity occupied himself with 
room enough in the old house”—looking up | making an end of such fortune as his ances- 
half fondly, half sadly, at the walls, tower | tors had left for him. He adored Paris and 
ing gray and grim above her—* provided | detested the country: as a consequence he 
monsieur does not object to sharing it with | was little more than a name to his daughter, 
hats and mice. We are very hospitable to | and his death meant little more than a black 
them,” she added, with a laugh, “for they | frock instead of a colored one, and the re- 
are our only visitors—now.” flection, duly inculeated by Nanette, that 
“And better worth hospitality, perhaps, | she was now the only De Launay living. 
than many other visitors,” responded the| As forMadame De Cauzain, she was, indeed, 
young man. somewhat less of a stranger, inasmuch as she 
She looked curiously at him. ‘“ Monsieur | never failed to remember Laure’s birthday, 
does not care for people ?” made it a point to write to her twice a year, 
“Not for all, certainly,” he answered, | and came to pass a week with her sometimes 
laughing. “Do you?” in the summer. More she would have done 
“Oh yes,” she said, composedly. “They | if possible, for she was really fond of her god- 
amuse me. But then they tire me,” she add- | danghter, but Madame De Cauzain was as oc- 
ed, simply, after a little pause, cupied in her way as the late Comte De Lan- 
“Exactly,” said Savigny, laughing again; | nay in his. It was a very different way, how- 
“and I do not find the game worth the can-| ever. Instead of a professed idler, she was a 
dle. I am permitted, then, to introduce | professed invalid, and there was scarcely a 
myself to messieurs the bats ?” cure of any sort on the whole Continent that 
Mademoiselle Laure had well said there | had not gathered from her a golden harvest. 
was room enough in the old Chateau De | At present she was literally up to her eyes 
Lannay. It was a grand pile, that had once | in mud-baths, somewhere near the Pyrenees, 
been magnificent. But the glory was de-| and watching eagerly from day to day for 
parted now. Generation after generation | the improvement that was sure to follow. 
had seen its splendors fade with their fading | She was not really likely ever to be better, 
fortunes, till little more than the mere shad- | having spoiled an originally good constitu- 
ow of either remained for the last sole de-| tion by too many nostrums and too much 
scendant of the luckless race. Little enough | fussing. 
did that girlish representative care. She} That there had been business transactions 
bloomed alone amidst ruins just as brightly between her godmother and M. De Launay 
as the red roses amidst the decay of the great | Laure knew, but she was too young at the 
neglected garden. *At seventeen one pos- | time of her father’s death to be told any de- 
sesses the whole earth and air, and out of | | tails, nor had she since learned any. She 





her boundless realm of youth she seldom | | did not trouble her head much about it. It 
was from a romantic rather than a practical 
| point of view that she regarded the great 


looked back regretfully to a lost inheritance. 
To be sure, there was no need; old Nanette 
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dilapidated chateau, the tangled garden, and 
stretch of wild waste land, which, besides the 
name, was all the dead-and-gone De Lau- 
nays had left her. As for the manufactory— 
with that the dead-and-gone De Launays, far- 
ther back than the last generation, had had 
little enough to do; indeed, it was a wonder 
that their ashes could rest quiet under the 
shadow of such a monument of departed 
greatness, though it was all now that kept 
the old name from being a name and nothing 
more. M. Laurent De Launay, who, to do 
him justice, had few enough aristocratic 
scruples as to the source of his revenues, had 
been easily persuaded to take advantage of a 
fine water-power still existing on the estate, 
thanks to the impossibility of cutting it 
down and selling it like the noble timber. 
The profits, like the manufactory itself, were 
on a small scale, but they enabled M. De Lau- 
nay to lead in Paris that gargon existence 
which was the only sort of life he found it 
possible to get through. 

After his death the works had still gone 
on, in a listless sort of way, as if somehow 


connected with the bodily machinery of the | 


white-haired superintendent, and affected 
by its increasing feebleness. 
was an old man now, and within the last 
year had become infirm to such a degree 
that he himself perceived the necessity of 
abandoning his post to some one better able 
to perform its duties. Accordingly he wrote 


town where he had dealings, the result of 
which application was M. Eugene Savigny. 

The result, but not the object. The old 
superintendent had had in his mind’s eye a 
person of considerably riper years. But 
when his wants were made known, M. Sa- 
vigny had at onee offered to temporarily 
supply the situation. Having overworked 
himself in the house’s interest—and his own, 
for he had a share in the business—he had 
been ordered country air and country idle- 
The busy man, disgusted with the 
prospect of doing absolutely nothing, per- 
suaded himself that such a position was the 
happy medium that would reconcile his doc- 
tor’s wishes and his own. 


ness, 


On seeing so young a man M. Martin was | 
surprised, and, at first, by no means pleased. | 
But observing how thoroughly the new- | 


comer mastered his duties, he was speedily 
satisfied, and coneluded there was no reason 
why he should not go to his own people 
without further delay. So he went away, 


rejoicing that the manufactory was once | 
more busy, and likely to prosper in good } 


hands. 

But there was at least one member of. the 
family at the chateau who did not share his 
confidence in the new inmate. That was 
Nanette. She had found fault sharply with 
his first appearance, and, being a prejudiced 
old woman, was prepared to detect that same 


| 
| 
| 
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objectionable coolness in all his later actions, 
even to the routine of his work and the dis- 
cipline of his workmen. Naturally this con- 
tinual outery resulted exactly opposite to her 
intention, and enlisted Mademoiselle Laure in 
his favor. When Nanette ended atirade by de- 
claring, with a melancholy shake of the head, 
that this new-fangled superintendent was 
not in the least like old M. Martin, the young 
girl spoiled her ready assent by aftirming 
that he was a great improvement; that he 
was so elegant and polished one might take 
him for a gentleman. At which Nanette 
would straighten up into silent stiffness, till 
looked than ever with sup- 
pressed indignation. Then Laure would 
laugh ; but, her thoughts still busving them- 
selves with the subject, would wonder wheth- 
er it was only a difference of age between her 
two superintendents, and if one ever had 
been, or ever could he, like the other. The 
mere idea seemed absurd, although she did 
not know that the young man was socially 
above his predecessor. But he puzzled and in- 
terested her, and, being under the same roof, 
altogether it happened that Mademoiselle De 


she browner 


| Launay saw a good deal more of M. Savigny 
For M. Martin | 


than she had been used to do of old M. Mar- 
tin. Nanette declared that mademoiselle 
was too condescending, considering he was 
only a servant; at which mademoiselle 
laughed outright, yet felt a half-acknowl- 


| edged pleasure in thinking that it was true ; 
to a firm in a certain large manufacturing 


that he was, after all, her servant, the serv- 
ant of a little girl who had not one tithe of 
his education or experience; who had, in- 
deed, almost nothing—except her name! 
With that the proud old blood would bright- 
en eye and cheek, and she would are her 
graceful throat, and unconsciously assume 
the prettiest little ways of authority, which 


; Savigny always saw through, and received 


with as much inward amusement as outward 
deference —a deference which sometimes 
) seemed to her exaggerated almost into mock- 
ery, and which provoked her to be more per- 
emptory. But at length, on one of these 
oc? asions 

“ Does mademoiselle ask or command me?” 
he said. 
“Why ?” 
| 


she said, turning at his odd tone. 
Because, if she asks, I beg ten thousand 
pardons—and decline.” 

“ And if I—do not ask?” said Laure. 

“Of course, if mademoiselle commands, I 
have no choice but to obey,” he said, smiling, 
| yet looking extremely like a man who meant 
to have his own way. 

“Ah! then I command!” she cried, lifting 
her head with a half-defiant motion, and 
opening her deep violet-blue eyes till the 
| curved black lashes met the arched brows 

above. She looked at him saucily, simply, 
provokingly ; he looked at her fixedly in re- 
turn, but his eyes were harder to read than 
lhers. At length, still gazing at her, he 
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peated something in a low tone, as if to him- 
self. 

“Ah! what is it you say?” cried Laure, 
eagerly. “It is not French, I know.” 

“No, it is not French.” 

“ And what, then ?” 

“Ttalian, mademoiselle.” 

“Ttalian!” exclaimed the ignorant little 
girl, regarding him with silent admiration. 
“ Oh, monsieur is a great scholar, Iam sure.” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘“ My mother was 
Italian,” he said. 

“And monsieur is like his mother: yes, I 
know it,” she said, folding her hands and 
looking at him steadfastly. 

“And how does mademoiselle know it, if 
I might ask ?” said Savigny, amused and half 
touched by her childish gravity. 

“ Because I have heard marraine talk of 
Italian ladies with fair hair and dark eyes, 
like monsieur’s, Ah, that is to envy,” she 
sighed, with one of her rapid transitions of 
mood. “If I could carry my mother in my 
face, and so bring her back to my eyes!” 

“ Mademoiselle does not resemble hermoth- 
er, then ?” 

‘No, not in the least; I am entirely a De 
Launay; Nanette says a De Launay every 
inch,” laughing again. 

“The inches are not so many,” remarked 
Savigny, coolly looking down at her. 

“They are not so few,” straightening her- 
self indignantly. “I am glad to believe I 
am done growing, for I assure you, monsieur, 
I tind myself tall to awkwardness.” 

“ What must you find me, then? I tremble | 
to think,” he said, laughing. 

“ Ah, but monsieur is a man.” 

“ And mademoiselle is a woman,” said Sa- | 
vigny, giving her one of those strange looks 
which she could never make out. “ Although 
a De Launay, still a woman. Both human 
beings! Has mademoiselle ever thought of 
that ?” 

“Of what? I do not understand you,” 
said Laure, disturbed without knowing why, 
and returning quickly to the first subject. 
“But when Nanette and I do not agree, | 
which sometimes happens” —demurely — 
“she tells me I have only my father’s face, | 
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“T have long seen,” she said, in a voice 
that would falter a little, “that you do not 
believe in us—that you do not like us; J do 
not know why.” 

“You have said why,” interposed Savigny, 
quickly. “I do not like the nobility, becaus, 
I do not believe in it. In the past, bad as it 
was, it was possibly a necessary evil, and was 
at least strong and real. But the times haye 
so far outgrown it that it is a mere pretense 
now, as hollow as that puff-ball,” setting his 
heel on one, that crumbled at the touch into 
smoky fragments. 

“And you want to stamp it out like that ?” 
cried Laure, indignation once more blazing 
up in her eyes. 

“No, mademoiselle ; why should I waste 
my time in pushing at a tree that must soon 
fall of its own weakness? I ean afford to 
indulge a milder feeling than hatred.” 

“Contempt, I suppose you mean!” said 
Laure, stung by his careless confidence, “J 
thank you, monsieur, in the name of my or- 
der, and assure you that when we fall we 
will at least ask no hand from below to help 
us!” 

She had risen, and stood looking at him 
steadily, with a fixed glitter in her eyes. He 
came suddenly close to her. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” he said, very softly, 


i “and if, for the sweetness of its blossoms, 


some hands from below were stretched out 
to uphold the falling tree—even so, it is too 
late. You are doomed ; you must come down 
to us.” 

“To us!” repeated Laure, with a curling 
lip. “Is monsieur’s place, then, down in the 
mud too ?” 

Savigny’s face changed curiously before 
answering. ‘Is it possible,” said he, “that 
mademoiselle needs to ask such a question 
of her own—servant? I thank Heaven,” he 
said, looking, as he said it, such a singular 
contradiction to his words, “that my place 
is down in the mud, with those who know 
and dare to use both hand and head!  Be- 
lieve me, oppressive luxury has had its day 
—a long one too!—and the day is coming for 
labor now.” 

“Truly!” cried Laure, stung beyond all 


and all the willfulness and obstinacy of my | self-command. “And when the cay does 
mother’s family behind it, for they were all! come, I suppose you will murder us all, as 
alike, and there was never any turning them | you tried to do once before? Bon! But 
when their hearts were once set— But what) meantime, monsieur will please to remem- 
can I have said, monsieur, to make you look | ber that he is, as he just said, my—serv- 
like that?” she broke off short, as, looking up, | ant!” 
she caught the light, mocking smile in the “Certainly,” replied Savigny, with perfect 
eyes bent on her. composure. “May I venture to hope that 
“T am desolated,” said he, “to have dis- | Mademoiselle De Launay has so far found 
turbed Mademoiselle De Launay, and disap- | me worth my wages ?” 
pointed my own curiosity on the verge ofsuch|! “I don’t know,” said Laure, again sudden- 
an interesting discovery as the hearts of the ly dejected, without lifting her eyes to those 
noblesse. Continue, let me entreat.” that were looking at her with any thing but 
Laure’s eyes and cheeks.flamed at first, softnessnow. “ What does it matter, or any 
then grew dim. She had a heart, at any thing else in this world?” 
rate, and it was wounded to the quick now. And, as fully persuaded as the melancholy 








Dane 
times, the cynic of seventeen walked away 
without so much as a glance at the opponent 
whom she left master of the field. Yet it was 
almost a pity to lose the expression of the 
face that looked after her. 

It may be supposed that after this there 
must needs be a settled state of war between 
these two contending powers. Not at all. 
A truce was speedily made, and if, from time 
to time, it was slightly infringed upon by one 
side or the other, it was patched up again 
without difficulty. Mademoiselle Laure even 
carried her complaisance toward the enemy 
so far as to ask him to teach her Italian. She 
was charmed with the language, and made 
rapid progress. Indeed, as bright as she was 
ill-informed, she was a scholar to delight the 
heart of any teacher more impressible than 
this crabbed old teacher of twenty-six. 

He had promised she should choose the 
book they were to read together; and one 
morning, before going to his duties, he came 
to her with half a dozen volumes. 

“T have brought all I have here,” he said. 
“Now what will mademoiselle choose ?” 

Mademoiselle appeared to find choosing 
rather hard, taking up one after another, 
and turning over the leaves doubtfully. All 
at once she stopped. ‘It shall be this,” she 
said, holding up one of the volumes. 

Savigny took it from her and looked at it. 

was &@ romance, written in a somewhat 

h-flown and intricate style. 

“Tt is too difficult, and not as interesting 
as almost any of the others. I wonder why 
you selected this ?” 

To his surprise she changed color at the 
question, then looking up finally with child- 
ish frankness, she answered, 

“It was because I thought I saw in it the 
words you said to me once—the first Italian 
words I ever heard.” 

“Ah!” he said; then, turning over the 
leaves rapidly, “ Yes, the quotation is here. 
I had forgotten. But if you remember it, 
what need of the book ?” 

“T don’t remember it, only the first two 
or three words, that I have somehow never 
forgotten the sound of; I suppose because 
they were the first.” 

“Did you understand it when you saw it 
here just now ?” 

“Oh no; I should have to study it for 
that!” 

“And it is the very first thing you would 
study?” said Savigny, langhing. Mademoi- 
selle Laure assented readily enough. 

“You are very curious about it ?” he went 
on, teasingly. “Yes? You confess? Then 
we must arrange it. So—permit me.” And 
taking a pin from the little work-basket on 
the table beside her, he fastened together 
the two leaves containing the lines in ques- 
tion, and handed her the book. “There it 
is, mademoiselle. Read—study—wherever 
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of the thorough Gisjointedness of the | 
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you will except on those two pages, which, 
I am certain, would not interest mademoi- 
selle’s critical taste, and which I have, there- 
fore, prevented from tiring her.” 

Watching her, he saw the hands that held 
the book tremble a little, but she did not 
speak. Determined to provoke a reply, he 
went on: 

“The leaves will not open of themselves, 
and I can trust Mademoiselle De Launay not 
to unfasten them.” 

She lifted her eyes at that, and looked at 
him with the very flash he had been trying 
to strike out. 

“Monsieur jests, but he can safely trust 
Mademoiselle De Lannay,” she said, proudly. 

“And why, then?” 

“ Because noblesse oblige—though mousieur 


‘does not believe that ;” and the head went 


down again. 

“ What doI know?” said he, turning away 
with a shrug. ‘All the same, there is the 
hook, and there are the forbidden pages, and 
there is the daughter of Madame Eve—a 
very remote ancestress of mademoiselle’s !” 

In another moment, with a most ceremo- 
nious salute, he was gone, leaving Madame 
Eve’s poor little danghter alone with her 
temptation. It was a temptation, for Laure 
had plenty of curiosity. There was really 
nothing very wonderful in the lines—some 
declaration that if the lips could speak in 
vain, the eyes must enforce obedience; that 
was all. But Laure did not know that. 
Savigny’s look and tone in speaking the 
words had impressed her at the time, and, of 
course, this mysterious prohibition doubly 
excited her imagination now, until it seemed 
to her that the only thing she really cared 
about in the world was to take out that 
wretched little pin and read what it kept 
from her. Yet she would sooner have blind- 


| ed her eyes than suffered them to rest on the 


forbidden page, though she might easily have 
done so without risk of detection. Put the 
breaking of a trust was a simple impossibil- 
ity to Mademoiselle Laure, and the thought 
never seriously entered her mind. 

She sat there with the book in her lap, 
not studying, only turning over the leaves 
rather listlessly, till she was disturbed by 
Nanette, who came in from the garden with 
a great bunch of dewy, sweet-smelling herbs, 
which she was going to offer up in some cu- 
linary sacrifice. Mademoiselle Laure got up 
then to go, but Nanette, coming near, sniffed 
audibly, not at the green things in her hands, 
but at the books on the table, which she 
guessed at once for what they were. She 
was no friend to these Italian studies, and 
she began to grumble now about outlandish 
gibberish that might mean the Evil One only 
knew what! Getting no answer, she went 
farther. Pretty works were going on! For 
her part, she thought it high time Madame 
De Cauzain was written to. and if it wasn’t for 
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the rheumatism in - rT old fingers— enh 
not what she used to be with her pen (Na- 
nette was still proud of the formless pot-hooks 
she had occasionally executed thirty years 
before )—she herself— 

“Silence, Nanette!” here angrily inter- 
pose d Laure, w hose temper, already tried, 
wis in no condition to brook such insinua- 
tions. ‘You forget yourself.” 

“Tt may be I do, when I remember made- 
moiselle,” answered. the old woman, who al- 
ways became meek to the last degree when 
she meant to be particularly obstinate. 

“T can remember myself,” was the haugh- 
ty reply. “Iam a De Launay.” 

“Yes, but you are a woman too,” mut- 
tered the old servant, discontentedly shak- 
ing her head at the closing door. 

The very words M. Savigny had spoken 
on that day they had just been recalling! 
Although a De Launay, still a woman. His 
very words, which Nanette was now using 
in connection with him! The coincidence 
might have given Mademoiselle Laure some- 
thing to think about, if she had caught that 
last speech. But she did not; the door had 
shut out Nanette’s grumblings. 

Taking her book up to her own room, she 
sat down to study by the open window. 
The place was unfortunately selected for the 
purpose. She read a few words, then looked 
up for her dictionary, and saw a great black 
and yellow buttertly vibrating between two 
clusters of deep red roses, in an airy delir- 
ium that looked very much like a sort of 
idealized drunkenness. She got through 
with another sentence, and somehow discov- 
ered that the little brown bird that had just 
been trilling so sweetly was now swinging 
in the loop of a vine that linked two trees 
just below her window. Some such inter- 


ruption occurring with every line, it natu- | 


rally ended in the student laying down her 
book and taking up her hat, and running 
into the garden with as light a step as if no 
impertinent Nanette, no provoking M. Sa- 
vigny, existed. 

The stream that furnished the water-pow- 
erran a short way through one corner of the 
garden, and after a while she found herself 
following it. It could not talk to her, cer- 
tainly ; but it could move with her; and that 
gave a sort of kindred and companionship 
she missed in the fast-rooted trees and paths. 
Coming out by the manufactory, she turned 
presently to go back by another entrance to 
the garden, when she saw a clump of pink 
blossoms serenely bowing and balancing to 
their own reflections in the water. Have 
them she needs must, for they were the first 
of their kind she had seen in bloom that year ; 
but they grew on a little isolated mound of 
earth that she could not touch from the 
shore. After a great many useless efforts, it 


occurred to her they might be reached from | 


a rude kind of narrow platform built out 
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from the waeinetfon tory; so, slipping quie tly 
in at a door, she slippe das quietly out of : 
window, and gathered the flowers with no 
great difficulty. 

It was a part of the building unused ex- 
cept for storage. She had gone in, as she 
expected, without meeting any one, and was 
considerably surprised, on turning back, to 
see M. Savigny standing in the’ window that 
gave on the ‘pl itform, leaning against the 
open casing, and watching her. 

“This is better than dry books that never 
open at the interesting place,” said he, al- 
most, she thought, as if he had divined her 
thoughts over her studies. She laughed a 
guilty little laugh, and held up the flowers, 

“There’s nothing dry about these, at any 
rate,” she said. “Aren’t they pretty? Iney- 
er saw any so pink.” 

“ Are they pink ?” said he. 

“Are they! Why, Monsieur Savigny, are 
you color-blind ?” 

“ Color-blinded, perhaps,” looking at the 
brilliancy of her eyes and cheeks. Made- 
moiselle De Launay was already very beau- 
tiful, and perhaps her greatest beauty, cer- 
tainly her most striking one, was her color- 
ing; the bright black hair, the dark violet 
eyes, the color that varied from delicate to 
rich, made her at once remarkable. 

She had not understood his words, had 
scarcely noticed them, indeed, occupied as 
she was in wondering how long he would 
forget that he was barring her passage. 

“Will you please let me come in, Monsicur 
Savigny ?” she said at length, as he made no 
sign of moving. 

“ Butassuredly, mademoiselle,” he replied, 
stepping aside with a polite alacrity which 
she understood on coming nearer. The get- 
ting out of the window had been an easy 
enough little jump, but the going back was 
quite another thing. It was altogether too 
high for her unaided powers. 

She waited a bit, hoping that M. Savigny 
would offer to help her. But he did not come 


| forward; she could not even see him: per- 


haps he had gone away, and what should 
she do then? She called his name hastily, 
whereupon he started back into his former 
position, with an affectation of extreme sur- 
prise at beholding her still there. 

“Tt appears that mademoiselle is not yet 
come in,” he said. “But perhaps the win- 
dow is too high ?” 

“Tt is possible,” said Laure, very dryly. 
“T can not get in alone.” 

“ Ah,” said Savigny, not at all taking the 
hint, “what a spectacle for poor philosophy, 
this powerless wealth! Behold mademoi- 


selle, absolute queen so far as her eyes can 
reach, yet helpless as a child in the midst of 
her possessious! She is not the first to find 
riches a delusion and a snare.” 
Mademoiselle Laure certainly had a quick 
temper, but it must be admitted there was 
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geome excuse if the fire flew to her eyes and 
the blood to her cheeks now, when, instead 
of giving her the assistance any gentleman 
would have flown to offer, this young man, 
her own paid servant, kept her waiting with- 
out while he uttered philosophic retlections 
very much at his ease. 

“Monsieur will help me in at once,” she 
said, in a tone whose dignity was somewhat 
marred by the tremulousness of rage. 

“If monsieur pleases,” said Savigny, in a 
way which left it doubtful whether he was 
supplying her omission or speaking for him- 
self. 

“This moment—I command you!” 
mustache dear in the effort to preserve his 
gravity. 


“ Let mademoiselle command, by all means, 


since it amuses her to do so,” he said, very 
politely. 

“You—you dare to refuse my orders?’ 

“Yes,” he said, hanging his head as if ina 
sort of meek stubborness—“ yes, mademoi- 
selle, the worm has turned at last.” 

Mademoiselle De Launay had perhaps nev- 
er been so angry in her life. She stood fora 
moment quite unable to move, then walked 
with a hurried step to the edge of the plat- 
form, where a narrow, slippery joist crossed 
the deep rush of the water tothe bank beyond. 
It was the maddest undertaking, which noth- 
ing but the madness of her passion could have 
led her to. As it was, she took two steps 


, 
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with a | 
little stamp that cost M. Savigny’s blonde | 


767 
tion. But Laure did not resent it now; she 
walked silently toward the window, stopped 
there, and cast a dejected look back. 

“My pretty pink flowers!” she said; “I 
have lost them, after all.” 

“ Ah, the flowers!” said Savigny. 


. ” 
see, 


“ Let us 
He leaned over the edge of the plat- 
form, and, after peering about a little, swung 
himself down among the wet, decaying, un- 
| Steady timbers to where the flowers were ly- 
ing, wedged in from the dash of the water. 
It was a rash venture at best—a dangerous 
one for a man not sure of eye and foot and 
nerve. 

“ Behold them, mademoiselle,” he said, of- 
fering them to her, “as blooming as ever. 
Yes, I see now they are pink,” with a glance 
at the cheeks which no longer rivaled them. 

Laure’s spirits were yet longer than her 
| color in returning. Shame for the passion 
| into which she had suffered herself to fall 

made her seem so subdued during the rest of 
the day that Nanette, alarmed, shot some of 
her keenest arrows with the benevolent pur- 
| pose of raising a little wholesome irritation. 
It was in vain; and the old woman, quite at 
her wit’s end, welcomed a letter which she 
hoped might be the means of rousing made- 
moiselle out of this unnatural quiet. 
| She brought it out on the terrace, where 
| Laure had just finished a not very satisfae- 
tory Italian lesson. But M. Savigny offered 
no comment upon it, and both sat so still in 
|the stillness about them that Laure quite 


| 
| 
| 


without faltering ; then, before she could fall | started when Nanette bustled out announ- 
—before she could ery out, or do more than | cing a letter “from madame la marraine,” a 
feel blind and dizzy—she was caught up and | statement for which she had no other ground 
whirled back into safety by the arm to which | than that Laure was little in the habit of 


she had just vainly appealed. Savigny, to 
do him justice, had had not the slightest idea 
of her rage: until the very last he had 
thought it nothing but a childish vexation. 

“How dared you—” 

“Dared!” interrupted Laure, with a little 
lift of the head. 

“How dared you,” he said, sternly, “ play 
with your life—with me—in that way ?” 
He breathed quick, he spoke through his set 
teeth; there was an intensity of passion about 
him before which her own foolish outburst 
fell, weak and ashamed. 


and hung her head. 


“You are very angry with me,” she said, | 


in a low voice, “but you should not have 
driven me to it. 
me, Monsieur Savigny ?” 


“Ah, bah!” he said, with a sudden com- | 
plete change of tone, “no man is very angry | 


in these days. One does not waste emotion, 
mademoiselle. Will it please you to accept 
my assistance in returning?” All the old 
indifference was back in his eyes, the light- 
ness in his voice, as he put this mocking ques- 


She ventured one | 
look up into the eyes that she had last seen | 
all laughter and mockery, that were now all | 
fire and pain; then she shrank away a little, | 


Are you very angry with | 


receiving letters from any one but her god- 
mother. Nanette was right, however: it 
| was from Madame De Cauzain. 

“How charming!” cried Lavre, as she 
read ; “ marraine is coming next week, and 
—and 

“And monsieur le baron, perhaps ?” sup- 
plemented Nanette, with a toss that threaten- 

| ed to send her stiff white cap flying through 
| space like a new kind of meteor. ‘Ah, bon, 
| bon ! that is something charming, if you like! 
Monsieur has never seen monsieur le Baron 
De St. Pré?” 

“Never,” answered Savigny, turning to 
bestow upon the old woman an ironical at- 
tention that a little disconcerted her. ‘Am 
| L likely to have that pleasure now ?” 

“Ah! and a pleasure it is well named,” 
answered Nanette, standing her ground with 
|a shower of nods. ‘Monsieur le baron is 
| the finest gentleman in France—it is I that 
say it,’ solemnly. “Ah, so handsome! ah, 
|so rich! and a family—-O Heavens!” clasp- 
|} ing her hands and shutting her eyes tight in 
ecstasy: “it is an alliance worthy even of a 
De Launay—” 
| “Nanette,” here interrupted her young 
| mistress, starting up and cutting short these 


| 
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genealogical raptures, “you must come with 
me to marraine’s rooms. Come—directly.” 

Nanette obeyed the peremptory tone, but 
grumblingly. “There is no such hurry,” 
she muttered—* not if madame la marraine 
were a hundred invalids instead of one. But 
mademoiselle does not want monsieur to 
hear about monsieur le baron.” 

“IT do not choose,” answered Laure, with 
childish dignity, “that monsieur should 
fancy I am thinking about alliances and 
such things.” 

“And why should not mademoiselle think 
about such things at her age? or what is 
that ser-r-pent’s opinion to any one? And 
mademoiselle knows as well as I do—” 

Here the sounds, which, in the perfect still- 
ness, had been more audible than the speak- 
ers had any idea of, died away indistinctly. 
M. Savigny, sitting where they had left him, 
looked up at the great pile darkling against 
the evening glow, then down at the book on 
his knee, where the pin disturbed the even 
pages, and smiled one of those peculiar smiles 
which had helped to gain him the compli- | 
mentary title he had just overheard. 

The next week brought Madame De Cauzain 
and her nephew, the Baron De St. Pré, who 
proved, if not the finest gentleman in France, 
at any rate a very fine gentleman indeed— 
handsome and agreeable into the bargain. 
He had too much good taste to talk of him- 
self, otherwise he might have been a Gascon 
for his facility of speech. Laure, really fas- | 
cinated by the winning tongue that knew | 
how to be eloquent on any subject but him- 
self, filled up his silence in that exception 
perhaps even better than he could have done. 

Almost from her eradle there had been, in 
their respective ‘families, a talk of marriage 
between these two. Hitherto it had been 
only talk, but now M. De St. Pré, finding the 
unformed child he had last seen developed 
into such singularly lovely girlhood, thought 
it high time to bring about some more defi- 
nite understanding. One evening as Laure, 
closing the book from which she had been 
reading aloud, bent down to give her god- 
mother the good-night kiss, the latter held 
the sweet face a moment between her hands, 
looking up in it with affectionate admiration. | 

“Good-night, and pleasant dreams to ma- 
dame la baronne,” she said. Then, as a flood | 
of crimson rushed over the girl’s cheeks, she | 
added, in a mysterious whisper, “ Adolphe | 
has spoken to me to-day; it is all settled, | 
and there need be no long delay.” 

“ But, marraine—” said Laure, hastily. 

“ Hush, child,” interposed Madame De Cau- 
zain. “ We will talk of it to-morrow. Iam 
tired; the drive was too long, I think.” 

“You are not feeling worse to-night, mar- 
raine?” said Laure, anxiously, fancying her 
unusually pale. 

“Worse, child! on the contrary, except for 
the fatigue, I feel better than I have done for 


years. I should not wonder if the disease 
were really to take a turn at last. Give me 
another kiss—there, there—till to-morroy ! 
Go and dream of your trousseau.” 

Laure left the room, to think not about the 
trousseau, but the husband so confidently of- 
fered to her. This was the first she had heard 
of the affair, though she had seen the baron 
that very morning: but he understood his 
aunt’s rigid old-school propriety too well not 
to make her the embassadress of his suit: so 
at the last it came upon Laure with the sud- 
denness of a lightning flash. She went to 
her room and tried to think it all over calm- 


| ly there, but, shut up between walls, she felt 


a sense of oppression, and a longing for coo] 
air to clear her brain. 

She went down stairs, and was making 
her way to the garden, when she heard x 
child’s voice mingling with Nanette’s rather 
crabbed tones. It was little Marie Fandean, 
the child of one of the manufactory work- 
men. Nanette was putting up a basket of 
delicacies for the old grandmother, who had 
been ill since some weeks. Laure, not sorry 
for some distraction to her thoughts, told 
Marie she would go with her to see her 
grandmother. Nanette began an objection 
directly. 

“ Nonsense!” said Laure; “ it is not at the 
world’s end, and Marie shall come back with 
me. They will easily spare her from home 
to-night.” 

“ But why should mademoiselle—” 

“T wish it, Nanette; that is sufficient rea- 
son,” answered her young mistress, with the 
air with which, on occasion, she could cut 
short importunity. ‘Come, petite.” 

Nanette, in high good humor at her snub- 
bing, looked after them, muttering, “ Yes, 
yes; she knows well enough how to keep 
down impertinent people; she will make a 
famous madame la baronne, that one can 
see,” wagging her head complacently. 

The sun had already set when Laure and 
her little attendant reached the Fandeau 
cottage, and it was quite twilight when they 
left it again. They had not gone far when 
there appeared in the distance a red spark, 


coming and going at irregular intervals, 


but always drawing nearer. Some evening 
promenader was smoking his cigar on the 
other side of the cedar row that bounded 
the path. Laure’s heart gave a little leap. 
Was it—the baron? or was it M. Savigny? 

The baron in reality was at that moment 
far enough away. Confident of having left 
his cause in good hands, he was snatching 
with a few congenial spirits the sweets ot 
that bachelor existence which he intended 
very shortly to resign. Laure did not know 
this, but she soon saw it was not he, as Sa- 
vigny, hearing the child’s chatter, stepped 
out of the shadow, and throwing away the 
end of his cigar, approached. 

“ Well met, mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, 
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uncovering his head, with a low bow. “ We 
have been strangers of late. You look like | 
4 wandering princess in this light, but your 
faithful page is extre mely small. Is it per- 
mitted a common mortal like my self to offer 
an escort ” 

Laure made a movement of assent, and 
they went on together. 

The moon was rising, but as yet with a 
feeble beam. The young girl glanced around 
at the still line of cedars lengthening out of 
sight on one side, on the other the uneven 
ground stretching away to the low hills, 
over which in that uncertain light a confused 
shadow seemed trembling. She felt in the 
scene a strangeness that was like the em- 
bodiment of her own disturbed mind, and 
walked through it silently as in a dream. 

“Mademoiselle has seen 


woods,” 


a wolf in these 
said Savigny at last, “ and lost her | 
voice.” 

This failing to rouse her—“ It appears the 
robber has stolen her eyes too,” he con- 
tinued, determined to make her speak or 
look at him. A fear of awaking his suspi- 
cions made her turn her head then slowly 
and meet his eyes 5 but she repented her 
rashness directly, as she felt that those keen 
eyes had read her secret in her confusion. 
The blood rushed over her face, and she | 
turned away. 

“Sol” said Savigny, drawing a quick 
“it is settled, then, finally ?” 

“No,” said Laure, in a low tone, “ noth- 
ing is settled—yet.” 

“Yet! That means a few hours’ grace, 
I suppose, and then—” 

“T don’t know,” hesitated Laure, whose 
intention it certainly had not been to discuss 
her matrimonial prospects with the superin- 
tendent of her manufactory, but who hardly 
knew how to resist his manner. “ They have | 
always said I was to make a great marriage, 
and have a grand establishment in Paris, 
and restore the old name.” 

“A noble object to live for, truly,” said 
Savigny, “especially the fine Paris estab- 
lishment! Will mademoiselle accept my | 
congratulations—if obscurity like mine is 
permitted to have a voice on the subject ?” 

Laure did not remind him, as she might | 
have done, that these delicate scruples were 
somewhat inconsistent with the freedom of | 
speech in which he had all along been in- 
dulging. 

“What is Paris like, monsieur ?” she asked 
at last, abruptly, breaking a silence that had 
begun to be oppressive. 


breath ; 


“ Paris ?” said Savigny, with a vehemence 
hardly warranted by so simple a question. 
“Like a voleano covered with flowers.” 

“Ah!” Then, after a pause, “ But the | 
flowers are there ?” 

“Yes—and the fire.” 

“Do you ever go to Paris, Monsieur Sa- 
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vigny ?” she asked, after another pause. | 
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“‘ Sometimes.” 
“T wonder—if I shall see you there ?” 
“Tt is to be hoped not, mademoiselle.” 
“Truly, that is complimentary! And 
why, then, is it to be hoped not ?” 
it could only be if the fire 
caught the flowers. What but a social con- 
vulsion could bring us two together? Un- 
less, indeed,” he added, very deliberately, 
‘‘monsieur le baron should think me worthy 
to be his valet.” 


“ Because 


“Monsieur Savigny,” cried Laure, lifting 
her head quickly, “I forbid you to speak 
like that!” He did not turn his face, but 
gave her a mutinous glance from under his 
half-dropped eyelids. Her look fell to the 
ground again, but she repeated, assuming a 
jesting tone, “ Yes, do you hear? I forbid 
you, and you know you owe me obedience.” 

“ Man owes obedience to woman, a French- 


|man to a French lady, and Eugéne Savigny 


to his mistress, Mademoiselle De Launay.” 

Laure recognized the faint mockery in 
tone and manner, and laughed. “ You make 
a very good monsieur le baron,” she said, 
“when one does not look at you.” 

He stopped short. “Can mademoiselle 
really fancy me for a moment in monsieur 
le baron’s place ?” 

“How bright the moon has grown!” re- 
marked Laure, not very appositely, and with 
a little catching of the breath. ‘“ This is not 
really to-night, only the ghost of to-day. 
Ah, why do you look down on the ground 
instead of at that beautiful sky ?” she cried, 
impatiently, for Savigny, with head bent 
down, was turning over and over a stone his 
foot had dislodged. When she spoke he 
lifted his eyes and looked over the stretch 
of broken ground bounded by the low hill 


| line. 


“Ts this a part of your estate?” he asked, 
picking up the stone, and beginning to ex- 


| amine it more nearly. 


“Oh yes,” she said; “all this waste land 
that would hardly pasture a goat I am still 
the proud owner of.” 

She laughed as she spoke. Savigny dropped 
the stone and put his hand inside his coat as 
if in search of something. 

“Would mademoiselle like to be rich— 
very rich?” he asked, quietly. 

“But what a question!” she said, very 
much puzzled. ‘Monsieur has Aladdin’s 
lamp in his pocket, perhaps ?” 

“Its first cousin,” answered Savigny, 
taking out a small hammer, with which he 
began knocking about fragments of stone 
and upturned earth, Laure watching him in 
wonder. When he rose his black eyes were 


|sparkling, though he spoke as quietly as 


ever. 

“T have the pleasure of informing made- 
moiselle that there is every reason to believe 
~ssor of a coal mine.” 

Laure leoked interested, but appeared 
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scarcely to comprehend. “ Eh bien!” said | 


she. ‘“ And what then ?” 


“You do not see?” said Savigny. ‘It is} 


money—money that lies literally only wait- 
ing to be picked up. When the new railroad 
is built mademoiselle will find her coal mine 
almost as precious asa gold mine. She will 
be richer than any of her ancestors—she will 
be a little queen at Paris—” 

“That I will not!” interrupted Laure, 
who had listened, with her eyes on his face, 
in eager interest until his last half-mocking 
words. “If the coal is there, it may lie 
there; I will not have it touched.” 

Savigny arched his eyebrows in incredu- 
lous surprise. 

“No, I will not,” she repeated, petulantly. 
“Am I a gnome, to want to be digging in 
the ground? The estate is my own, and I 
say not a foot of it shall be disturbed—so 
you may as well put Monsieur Aladdin in 
your pocket again, or I shall toss him into 
the brook.” 

“T think it very possible,” began Savigny, 
dryly, “that monsieur le baron will find 
me2ns to persuade—” 

“Oh yes, you sneer at the baron, of course,” 
interrupted Laure, whose excitement seemed 
to have worked itself up to a sort of trem- 
bling anger. ‘Yes, you despise him, I know.” 

“JT do not despise him,” muttered Savigny 
between his set teeth: “I hate and envy 
him!” 

“Youenvy him—you? And why?” And 
Laure turned round and looked with eyes 
wide open into his. 

Such a look as he gave her! It was as if 
a fire that could be felt leaped out of his eyes 
and scorched her cheeks. She stood con- 
founded, paralyzed. 

At this moment the little Marie, who had 
run on before while they talked, came back, 
frightened. Something was the matter. 
They were calling mademoiselle. Hark! 
And even as the child spoke Laure heard 
her own name shouted in tones of alarm, 
and a servant came hurrying up telling a 
breathless, incoherent story: how madame’s 
bell had suddenly rung violently, and ma- 
dame’s own maid had run up to the room, 
and had shrieked out for Nanette, and old 
Joseph had been sent off directly for the 
doctor, and he himself for mademoiselle. 
What it was he did not know, but something 
had happened. 

Yes, something had happened; and that 
something was—Death. The enemy at whose 
shadow Madame De Cauzain had trembled 
for so many years had come upon her now at 
the one moment when she had forgotten to 
fear; had stolen upon her like a thief in the 
night, so suddenly that all was over before 
Laure could reach the house. 

There being no relationship between Ma- 
demoiselle De Launay and Madame De Cau- 








zain, the death of the latter was not neces- 


sarily a hinderance to the Baron De St. Pré’s 
suit, perhaps rather the contrary, as it left 
Laure quite alone in the world, and thus in 
need of a protector. So it was not very long 
before he made her a formal offer of his hand 
and heart. 

To his surprise, almost as much as to his 
dismay, the Baron De St. Pré’s hand and heart 
were definitely rejected. 

He was so totally unprepared for this that 
for a considerable time he refused to accept 
such an answer. When it became evident 
that there was no room for doubt, he aban- 
doned the field—for the time. But not the 
cause: by no means. Under these cireum- 
stances the baron proceeded to show what 
metal he was made of, and the result was at 
least surprising. 

M. Adolphe De St. Pré was a young man 
of very many gifts, balanced, possibly over- 
balanced, by the failing of thorough self- 
ishness. He was charmingly good-tempered, 
agreeable, even kind, so long as he had his 
own way; but let any strong wish be crossed, 
and he could be overbearing, cruel, and, 
within certain limits, unscrupulous. He had 
really fallen in love with Laure, and her 
wholly unexpected opposition only made 
him the more desirous and the more de- 
termined to marry her. Soft means failing, 
he would try hard ones; and unfortunately 
these were in his power. 

Mention has been made of former business 
transactions between Madame De Cauzain 
and M. De Launay, of which Laure, as a child, 
knew little. She was doomed now to learn 
that they had been very extensive indeed. 
Madame De Cauzain’s will—founded upon 
the anticipated marriage—had left every 
thing to her nephew, and among her papers 
appeared a mortgage of all that remained 
of the De Launay estate, executed about a 
year before M.le comte’s death, and having 
now but a few weeks torun. This pleasant 
information reached Laure through St. Pré’s 
business man, who politely regretted the ne- 
cessity of communicating such intelligence, 
and hoped that some arrangement might be 
made to obviate any disagreeable procedures. 
Nothing could have been more discreetly 
managed; St. Pré was not in the least im- 
plicated; but Laure understood very well 
the nature of that arrangement so obscurely 
indicated. Her lip curled as she took up 
another letter received at the same time, a 
missive from the enamored swain himself, 
all devotion and humility, all protestations 
of love and entreaties against her cruelty. 
Of course no shadow of an allusion was made 
to the other communication, but for all that 
the connection was not far to seek. The 
baron was to play the part of adoring wooer, 
unable to think of any thing but his love, 
while skillful hands managed in his aid the 
machinery of the law. 

If the baron could but have seen Made- 











moiselle De Launay’s face while she read his 
ljove-letter! She had scarcely patience to 
get to the end; she tore it right through 
one of the most ardent sentences, and threw 
it down on the floor in a passion of scorn 
and anger. Then she dropped into a chair, 
and began to think over her condition. It 
was hopeless enough: she had no means, 
she knew, of redeeming the mortgage; in a 
few weeks she would be absolutely a beggar, 
without a foot of ground to stand upon, 
without a roof to shelter her head. Her 
heart swelled chokingly; she started up in 
affright, with a childish impulse to run from 
the trouble hanging over her. 

On the terrace she met M. Savigny, who 
looked at her, surprised at her evident agita- 
tion. Since the night her godmother died 
he had been very kind and considerate, with- 
out any return of that moody, sometimes al- 
most fierce, manner which had bewildered 
and disturbed her. She thought now, as 
she met his anxious, questioning gaze, what 
if she were to tell him her distress? It could 
surely do no harm, and she had no one else 
to goto. Acting on the impulse, she spoke 
some hurried words, and gave him the law- 
yer’s letter to read. 

“But,” said he, knitting his brows as he 
finished it, “‘ he evidently writes in ignorance 
of the arrangement already made.” 

“Tt is not made—it never will be!” said 
Laure, turning away her eyes toward some 
white and purple pigeons walking on the 
edge of the terrace, cooing and glistening in 
the sun. 

“Indeed!” said M. Savigny, his eyes fol- 
lowing hers. Both were silent for a little. 
“But,” he said again, looking back at the 
letter, “Monsieur De St. Pré surely knows 
nothing of this ?” 

“T have reason to believe that he does,” 
answered Laure, in a low but distinct voice, 
while she blushed and paled by turns; then, 
pressing her lips together—“ I would soon- 
er die than speak a word to him about it!” 

Savigny silently studied her face, whose 
agitation, together with the concluding hint 
of the letter, gave his keen perceptions some 
glimpse of the truth. 

“And that is a lover!” he said at last. 
“T make my compliments to monsieur le 
Baron De St. Pré,” he added, ironically, un- 
covering his head. ‘ Truly, noblesse oblige !” 

Mademoiselle De Launay grew crimson, 
but did not speak a word. 

But M.Savigny returned at once to the 
subject in hand. He asked a number of 
questions about it, promising to think what 
could be done, and requesting to keep the 
lawyer’s letter. 

A week later he came to her. “ What 
will mademoiselle give for my news about— 
what we were talking of the other day ?” 

“What! has it come—already?” cried 
Laure, opening her eyes in alarm. 
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“No, no, not that,” he hastened to reas- 
sure her. ‘ Mademoiselle has no longer any 
thing whatever to fear from Monsieur De 
St. Pré.” 

“And how can that be?’ asked Laure, 
looking at him incredulously. “I know I 
have nomoney. Pardon, monsieur, but it is 
impossible.” 

“Is it?” said Savigny. “ Will you look 
at this, then, and convince yourself?” and 
he gave her a paper which, after involving 
herself in some perplexities of law phrase, 
she made out to be the mortgage itself. As 
the peacock just then came stalking solemn- 
ly round the corner of the terrace, she threw 
it at him in a transport of delight; but t.iis 
mood changed directly. 

“But how can it be possible,” she said 
again, “since [have nomoney? Where did 
you find me money, then, monsieur ?” 

But Savigny had picked up the paper, 
and was too busy studying it to notice 
her question. She looked at the bent head 
and lips a little compressed, and a sudden 
thought struck her; she colored, and came 
close to him. 

“Monsieur Savigny, it was your money!” 
She touched his arm lightly ; he started and 
looked up, and as their eyes met she knew 
she had guessed aright. 

“Then—but no! no! it is not the same. 
Since I am to lose it, I would sooner it should 
be yours—oh, a thousand times!” She 
stopped and bit her lip. “You ean dig up 
the coal now,” she said, between laughing 
and crying. 

“Can I?” 
particularly 


said Savigny, who did not look 
delighted. 

“ And monsieur,” she cried, clasping 
her hands, ‘‘if it proves as precious as you 
said, you can restore the dear old chateau to 
what it was. Ah! that will make me happy 
—yes, even though I am not here to see 
it !” 

“Mademoiselle De Launay,” said Savi- 
gny, turning round with a quick, fierce im- 
patience, “if your prejudice will let you, be 
a little more just toward me. I am not of 
your class, it is true; but I am aman, at any 
rate, with my own poor idea of—of—” His 
eyes flashed, he held out the paper and tore 
itin two. “So the estate goes back to the 
old name.” 

Mademoiselle De Launay gave a little ery 
at this. She sprang forward, then stopped 
and regarded Savigny. 

“Monsieur is very rich?” she said, won- 
deringly. 

Savigny smiled ironically. 

“Or, perhaps,” she continued, “he cares 
as little for money as I do ?” 

“T am not such a philosopher,” said he. 

“ Ah,” said Laure, very softly, her whole 
face glowing as she looked at him, “ noblesse 
oblige !” 


“Tt is kind of mademoiselle to make a 
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mock of me,” said Savigny, who had not | 
seen her expression. | 

Laure’s eyes flashed through her tears. 
“J make a mock of you!” she cried. “It is 
cruel, it is wicked, to say such things. I 
will not stay to hear them. I thank mon- | 
sieur for—for his great kindness”—her voice 
trembled—* and I will leave his house ; yes, 
for it is his house, not mine.” 

Savigny started up as she turned. “If 
you leave the house for me, Mademoiselle | 
De Launay, I will burn it to the ground the 
moment you are beyond the gates. I mean | 
it.” He spoke quietly, but looking in his 
face, she saw that he did mean it, and | 
stopped short in trouble and perplexity. 
There was a long silence. 

“It is I that will go,” he said at last. 
“Tt is time this was ended.” 

Laure came nearer and looked down at 
him where he stood on the terrace steps, his 
head bent moodily forward. ‘ Why should 
either of us go?” she said, almost in a whis- 
per. ‘ We were contented enough before.” 

“ Were we ?” said Savigny. ‘ Well, I am 
tired of wishing for what I never can have.” 

“Why can’t you have it ?” said she. 


| 
| 





“Why can’t I reach the tree that is too 
high for me ?” 

“Monsieur said once that if one waited 
the tree would fall of itself,” said Laure, 
simply. 

All this while Savigny had not looked at 
her; but on hearing these words he raised 
his eyes with a start, and fixed them incred. 
ulously on her face, where the blood begay 
to burn redder and redder at the look that 
made her realize the full meaning of what 
she had said. Savigny grew pale. 

“Will the tree fall?” he said, with his 
whole passionate heart in his voice. 

“Perhaps you can reach it,” said Laur 
at last, faintly, just glancing at him with 
eyes half laughing, half frightened. 

It appeared like it the next moment. He 
put his arm about her and lifted her lightly 
down beside him ; and as they stood togeth- 
er there, so young, so happy, under the shad- 
ow of the dark old walls, not even that re- 
minder of greatness that had been could give 


| Mademoiselle Laure a twinge of conscience 


that she was going to forfeit her proud and 


| ancient name for an alliance which Nanette 
| could not declare “ worthy of a De Launay.” 





Citar’ s 


“ OU had better keep your coats on,” said 
the good-humored policeman to the 
Learned Counsel and the Easy Chair as they 
entered the cloak-room at the White House. 
And certainly the advice seemed to be very rea- 
sonable. The room was thronged with a crowd | 
not less good-natured than the officer, which, in 
one corner, seemed to drive against an open door 
and almost to curl backward, like high water 
plunging against a pier and forced upward. The 
door was the opening to the hat and coat closet, 
and scores of our fellow-citizens were crushing 
impetuously to exchange their garments for a 
piece of card, apparently entirely reckless of the 
means of recovering them. As it seemed impos- 
sible that a hat could be of any particular form 
after reaching the door through the pressure, 
there was no reason for a serious struggle in that 
direction. The Learned Counsel surveyed the 
scene with composure, and then, gently smiling, 
disappeared behind a window-curtain. In a few | 
moments he emerged, ready for the drawing- 
room. ‘The Easy Chair peered curiously behind 
the curtain, but could see no coat. ‘‘’Tis per- | 
fectly safe,” said the Counsel, stating in an un- 
der-tone where it was. But the secret shall re- | 
main as safe as the coat. If it should be printed 
here, it would no longer be serviceable to any one. 
The visitors then turned their attention to an- 
other part of the room, and to another door, 
through which the great living current was set- 
ting. But although the rapidly arriving new- 
comers were drops that swiftly swelled the mass, | 
the current moved very sluggishly. Indeed, the 
crowd increased so fast that the Learned Coun- 
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sel truly remarked that ‘‘ all out-doors seems to 
be coming in.” Nor was it a mean spectacle. 
The spacious house was the People’s Palace. 


| Whoever came to the door, if he or she were or- 


derly and decent, could freely enter. ‘There were 
no cards of invitation, but the whole population 
of the country was bidden—and was apparently 
at hand. There was, however, an air of the pro- 
priety which springs from self-respect, and there 
was, perhaps, a feeling of pardonable pride that 
the spectacle was unique. The pope passing up 
St. Peter’s on certain days among his guards will 
receive petitions; kings in state have done the 
same; and the old poems celebrate the ruler who 
listens to his people. But the king is always the 
patron, and his sacred person is carefully pro- 
tected. Here were we, as many of us as chose, 
squeezing in to shake the hand of our Chief Mag- 
istrate, who was yesterday one of us, and who 
would presently change places with—with—with 
—why, Learned Counsel, why not with some one 
in this very throng? ‘The room was very warm, 
and the pressure was great, so that it is not sur- 
prising that there was a flush of acquiescence 


, upon the learned cheeks. 


The squeezing was very pronounced as we 
came nearer to the door. Then there was a 


| lurch, like the lift of a huge wave, and we shot 


through the door-way into a cross-sea of a crowd. 
Not that the crowd was cross, but by a felicitous 
ill’ arrangement, for which the house and not 


| its occupants was responsible, the ladies’ cloak- 


room was directly opposite the door through 


| which we had struggled, and consequently the 
crowd at that point was composed of those who, 
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without ladies, were pushing on, and those who, 
waiting for ladies, were sternly stationary, and 
could not move without peril of being swept on 
and out of sight before the ladies were prepared 
to join them. ‘This confusion made a cross and 
1opping sea, and the struggle became nae 

strenaous. Indeed, the situation recalled t 
popular problem of ourold mathematical meeia 
or—‘* Young gentlemen, we will now proceed, 
if you please, to consider the consequences of an 
irresistible body meeting an immovable body.’ 
The cavaliers who espied across the hope less 
hedge of masculine shoulders the ladies intrusted 
to their charge smiled, or frowned, or wore 
that calm look of death rather than surrender 
which is so familiar in such arduous fields. 

The result of the situation was that nobody 
tirred—nobody except one mature lady, who 

ppeared vigorously buffeting the solid mass, and 
osha to press through. It is, perhaps, an 
unhandsome impulse of human nature to close 
up the line more firmly under such circumstances. 
But such certainly seemed to be the result. The 
mature lady, however, spared no effort. A po- 
liceman remonstrated that she was going the 
wrong way, and warned her that it would be 
impossible to squeeze through against the gen- 
eral direction of the throng. But the more dis- 
couraging his words and the facts of the situa- 
tion, the more intrepid were her endeavors. 
‘Impossible ?” said the mature lady—‘‘ impos- 
sible? What do you mean by impossible? I 
ust get out there. My son-in-law is there.” 
A grim smile passed across all the resolute faces 
in the crowd. But there was something touch- 
ing in the words. For it was a strange lady, 


probably—a mother who had come to see the 
capital and its life, and now at evening, in a wil- 


derness of strangers, had lost her guide and 
friend. ‘There was a grim laugh, but no relax- 
ation of the pressure. Did the throng of men 
forget their own mothers? No; but it was im- 
possible to yield. ‘The rear rank of the popula- 
tion of the United States pressing us on from the 
cloak-room had not heard of the lost son-in-law, 
and their hearts were not softened. 

The Learned Counsel by a movement ‘of his 
eyes drew the Easy Chair's attention to the fact 
that a neighbor had thoughtlessly raised his arm 
for some purpose, and could not readily put it 
down again. The crowd pressed against his 
body so closely that he had, so to speak, lost 
control of his elbow, and it punched and pierced 
his neighbors at random, while he smiled apolo- 
getically, and by struggling to restore its normal 
position seemed to be proceeding to actual bellig- 
erence, which provoked reprisals. It is certainly 
disagreeable to cease to be morally responsible 
for your own elbows, without a general recogni- 
tion of the fact; and, to placate the hostility of 
a cavalier whom the elbow had nudged severely, 
the neighbor made some lightsome remark. But 
the cavalier was trying to protect a Dulcinea, 
and evidently thought her threatened by the 
buecaneering elbow. Instead, therefore, of of- 
fering a friendly reception to the gay form of 
words from the neighbor, the cavalier frowned, 
and, addressing himself to space and mankind 
in general, remarked that he should think there 
might be some consideration of the ladies. In 
itself the proposition was harmless; but, under 
the circumstances, it was a criticism upon the 


| apparently responsible agent of the elbow, 


who 
observed sententiously that he had tried to be 
civil, but that some people evidently did not un- 
derstand what civility was. But much, certainly, 
was to be pardoned to the cavalier, as to the 
mother-in-law. ‘Theoretically he was the de- 
fender of Dulcinea. But practically he saw her 
hustled by the throng, and in what plight of 
toilet she would emerge from it who could tell ? 
Yet he could donothing. Human nature, there- 
fore, in his case, could not be expected to tolerate 
with equanimity the nudges of a wholly irrespon- 
sible elbow. Yet, on the whole, the cavalier would 
doubtless agree that in the crush of entering a 
levee at the White House it is wiser to smile than 
to frown. 

If the Easy Chair should declare that to be 
the lesson of a levee, it would be accused of 
moralizing at a pleasure-party. For there are 
frowns of more than one kind. Some, indeed, 
have the appearance of smiles ; but smiles without 
sweetness or sympathy are the worst kind of 
frowns. When those of us who think the blood 
in our veins is a little bluer than it is in the veins 
of the gentleman yonder in linsey-woolsey, and 
the lady in a dark stuff gown upon his arm, smile 
with gentle superiority at such queer people, is it 
a good-natured smile? If we look closely enough 
in any social assembly of the kind, it is, perhaps, 
not difficult to see those who think it necessary 
to apologize for being found in company with the 
linsey-woolsey profoundly deferential and even 
obsequious to the mere purple velvet. Professor 
Teufelsdréckh showed his intimate acquaintance 
with his time when he composed his famous 
treatise upon the Philosophy of Clothes. 

But whoever sees the East Room on the night 
of a levee is justly proud. It isa room of many 
associations. There Mrs. John Adams hung 
her Monday’s wash to dry; there Abraham Lin- 
coln, in the midst of the war, accepted his sec- 
ond nomination, and there his dead body lay. 
Indeed, some friendly Asmodeus could fill many 
pages with the story of that room. But it is 
never more interesting than when it is full of 
people who are, in a sense, their own guests, and 
who behave accordingly. ‘The European court- 
ier takes his American friend with pride to the 
royal palace and its choice circle of blazing beau- 
ties and decorated statesmen. Let the Ameri- 
can friend not fear to take the Condé or the Me- 
dina-Sidonia to the People’s Palace at a levee, 
and leave their own sagacity to teach them a 
memorable lesson. 

Yet, naturally proud as we are of our coun- 
try and of our own institutions, as you glance 
around the spacious and brilliant East Room, and 
see the stars and the orders of the representa- 
tives of other states, possibly you wonder what 
the mind behind those observing foreign eyes is 
saying. New York, doubtless, thinks its civili- 
zation to be perfect ; and when it invites the Chi- 
nese embassy to dinner it is conscious of its own 
superior blue blood, and smiles patronizingly 
upon the yellow barbarians. And is your em- 
peror the brother of the sun and moon, and the 
great-grandfather of the fixed stars? And do 
you pinch your poor women’s feet into deform- 
ity that they may more truly symbolize your idea 
of their souls? And do your exc ellencies and 
mandarins of the unspeakable button actually 
eat birds’ nests and think it decent food? All 
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these questions were in the tone of our welcome 
to the Celestial embassy when it came. Yet if 
the almond-eyed ‘‘ people of importance” had 
been at one of the matinées, or Germans, or 
thés dansants, or balls, or any of the character- 
istic festivities of our highest social civilization, 
as they watched the golden youth and graceful 
maids circling and gliding in the dance, however 
courteous their acquiescence may have been, the 
question behind their almond eyes would have 
been, ‘‘ Why do you not let your servants do that 
for you ?” 


Is there any such question behind the observ- | 


ing foreign eyes in the spacious East Room? 
Are those diplomatic minds lost in admiration 
of republican simplicity, and the essential superi- 
ority of manners in a democratic country? There, 
you see, is the envoy from Patagonia talking 
with the embassador of Monaco, Do you not 
hear him saying, as he looks around the room: 
**Ttisa kind fate, your Excellency, which brings 
us to the United States of Arcadia. Do you ob- 
serve what lofty disdain of blue blood and rank 
every where prevails? They have a free press, 
and properly pity us unfortunates who have not. 
And do you remark that these distinguished pub- 
lic men—these Senators and Representatives And 
others of the truly great—never flatter the press, 
nor fawn upon it in its representatives? Do you 
also see, mon cher, as I do with admiration, that 
those fair maids are all for love, and not for what 
they call an establishment? Innocent, pastoral 
world! which knows nothing of the abuses of 
the effete monarchies from which, unhappily, 
wecome! ‘There is no scramble for place; poli- 
tics are pure ; only the will of the people is sought, 
and the people’s will is law. See! there is Gov- 
ernor Corydon, who shears his gentle flock in— 
in—what is the name of his pasture? Honesty, 
sobriety, refinement, order, moderation, and 
economy in living—behold them all, my dear 
embassador! They are symbolically gathered 
around us here in the East Room, and to-mor- 
row you may see them in the lobbies of the Cap- 
itol.” 

We look with pity and curiosity upon the poor 
embassadors who come from countries which 


have not the happiness to be Arcadia, as our 


own beloved country is. 
at us? Is it, probably, with less wonder and 
pity ? Is it, perhaps, with a superb skepticism 
of the republican experiment ? 
picks his way through driving sleet, drenched in 
chilly storm, is he thinking, perhaps, of the soft 
air of the AXgean, the summer of the Golden 
Horn? As the Spaniard looks from his window 
upon the plain palace of the people, does he re- 
member the Escorial, and ask why a nation’s 
elected chief should be housed less splendidly 
than a hereditary king? As the German reads 
that in one State alone there are more than two 
hundred thousand persons of teachable age who 
can not read or write, does he curl his proud 
mustache and think of the German army from 
the schools? As the Italian beholds the bald 
streets, and contemplates the prancing effigy of 
Jackson, does he recall the Vatican and the gal- 
leries, the Uffizi and the Medicean chapel? Per- 
haps behind those courteous foreign eyes the 
busy brain is asking what we could not well an- 
swer. Possibly, while we pity the effete mon- 
archies, they have the inexpressible hardihood to 


But how do they look 
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| to himself.” 


As the Turk | 


in this corner 
are no more the blue blood of nations than of 


pity us! Perhaps, after all, we 


our own society! What is the significance of 
that old text, ‘‘ He has made of one blood al! 
the nations of the earth?” Is not that Christian 
doctrine the very truth which the German Goethe 
sings, the pagan poet, as he is so often felt to be? 
Let us hum it, Learned Counsel, as we go out 
into the night. Let us hum it as we walk about 
by day: 
**Gottes ist der Orient; 

Gottes ist der Occident: 

Nord und Siidliches Geliinde 

Ruht im frieden Seiner Hinde.” 


And you who understand the language will per- 
haps thrust it into English : 


“Not the East and not the West 
God the Father loveth best: 
North and South and every land 
Peaceful lie within his hand.” 





‘*Why is it that the round people so often 
get in the square holes, and vice versa ; that the 
chance seldom comes of doing our very best un- 
til too late, and we lay down the load at the end 
of life with a terrible consciousness of the world’s 
injustice?” ‘The friend who asks the question 
proposes an old text to the Easy Chair as if it 
were a bishop who could solve the sad questions 
of human life ex cathedrd. But if it were a real 
bishop going into an actual pulpit to preach upon 
the general subject which is involved in the ques- 
tion, it would begin by saying to its beloved 
brethren that its text was taken from the par- 
able of the prodigal son: ‘* And when he came 
Certainly not in the Bible, nor out 
of it, is there a more striking testimony to the 
dignity of human nature, which, dear brethren, 
is so often derided and denied. When he was 
fain to eat husks with the swine, or when wal- 
lowing with wantons, the prodigal was the victim 
of a foul enchantment. The glamour of sin— 


| for that is the lesson—was like a spell of Circe, 


revolting but resistless. But when he put down 
Satan under his feet, when he listened to what 
is called his better nature, ‘‘he came to him- 
self.” His better and not his worse nature was 
then the man himself. Is not this a truth which 
some of the Easy Chair’s brethren upon the 
Episcopal bench are sometimes wont to forget ? 
The kind correspondent who sends the letter 
which suggests this little sermon is troubled with 
a fascinating but Mephistophelian friend, who in- 
sists that the failures and half failures in life, and 
endeavor of every kind, are all necessary to *‘ the 
grand plan.” Now there is no harm in saying 
that whatever is is right; for that is the sub- 
stance of the opinion of the fascinating Mephis- 
topheles. The difficulty lies in the attempt to 
show how it is right. The essence of faith is re- 
liance upon an inscrutable goodness every where 
and at every moment. But it is inscrutable. It 
can not be seen, nor measured, nor compre- 
hended. A child is crushed in the street by a 
carelessly driven wagon. ‘The mother becomes 
insane. ‘The father is heart-broken. The hap- 
piness of a home is apparently needlessly ruined. 
Whatever is is right, says the airy Mephistopheles, 
who did not know the mother, and who is him- 
self unmarried, It is right, he says, because 
the balance of things, and so forth. Whatever 
is is right, murmurs faith, heart-broken, but with- 











out a curse or a sneer; faith with no knowledge 
and no theory ; faith which sighs, 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
han never to have loved at all.” 


Indeed, no fine theory of the universe is suffi- 
cient to answer the question of the text. It is 
answered by temperament and by character, if it 
be answered at all. The doctrine of square holes 
and round people arises often from a false con- 
ception of success, from a kind of disappointed 
vanity. A woman’s fancy, perhaps, is kindled by 
some story of romantic characters and fine socie- 
ty, the fairy realm of the novelist, in which wom- 
en of lofty beauty and superb manners captivate 
men of heroic mould and of ev ery gift of attrac- 
tion. Fresh from the book, and fired by its spirit, 
she plays the part of a lofty beauty superbly man- 
nered—a part to which, unfortunately, all the es- 
sential conditions are wanting. Sheshrinks, with- 
out knowing it, into the French femme incomprise. 
She revenges herself upon her own folly by as- 
suming to be an uncomprehended woman, when 
in fact, dear sisters and brethren, she is only a 
very silly woman. The square holes into which 
so many round people are trying to fit themselves 
are only their own foolish fancies of what they are 
fit for. A graceless woman insists upon dancing. 
A shallow man sets up forawit. A dull man as- 
sumes profundity. ‘These are instances as com- 
mon as they are obvious. 

Who can be sure, then, that he will choose wise- 
ly? and because of that doubt shall I refuse to 
choose at all? This is the question which the 
correspondent next asks. But if I must ask no 
questions, yet have this strong curiosity, am I 
not the very round person in the square hole of 
which I spoke? Is not the contradiction between 
my instinct and the conditions of my existence 
the very dilemma I mean? When I propose to 
do something, says the friend of the Easy Chair 
who supplies the text of the present discourse, I 
am met by the remark that I am a woman, and 
that my sphere is domestic. But why should 
this friend or any other person in the world be 
troubled by the theory ofa sphere? The famous 
English Foreign Secretary, George Canning, said 
that belligerency was a fact, not a theory. And 
every fair secretary for the home department may 
truly say the same of what is called the sphere of 
aman or ofa woman. Ifa woman offers to do 
this or that, Mephistopheles, fascinating or feeble 
as may happen, shakes his reproving head and 
decides that it is not her sphere. That is to say, 
it is not according to his theory of her sphere; and 
such is the ascendency of fascination that he will 
often persuade her that he is right, and that the | 
very suggestion is unwomanly, 

But why should an intelligent woman accept | 
the current theory of her ‘‘sphere” to-day as 
more unalterable than that of two thousand | 
years ago? It was the theory of Greece that | 
ignorance was the ‘‘sphere”’ of woman. It is| 
the theory of the modern drawing-room of Chris- 
tendom that a highly ornamental and elaborately | 
toileted timidity and helplessness are the ‘‘sphere” | 
of woman. The older theory has been seriously | 
modified. Why should the later be considered | 
inexorable? In Egypt, dear madame—whom 
Bishop Easy Chair beholds in the pew below 

him superbly dressed for dinner at the Abyssini- | 
an embassador’s when the present solemn serv- | 
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ices are concluded—in Egypt, dear madame, it 
is considered unwomanly and immodest for a 
lady to show more of her face than one eye 
through a veil. But the bishop observes at this 
moment, as he looks at you, that in America it 
is considered womanly and modest to unveil the 
whole face very much below the chin. As thus 
there are various views of what is womanly and 
modest, there are differing theories of the sphere 
of woman. Yet weare not much exercised about 
the sphere of man. And since both men and 
women are human beings, may we not safely say 
that the sphere of any human being is that range 
of morally innocent action for which God may 
have given the instinct and the power ? 

It is a sorry waste of life to be theorizing and 
wrangling about spheres. For if it be pertina- 
ciously insisted that the sphere of woman is the 
affections, and consequently the home, what then? 
If that be so, is she likely to leave it? The 
sphere of man, the learned tell us, is active life. 
Very well, are men likely, then, to retire to the 
nursery? Do we exclude them from the nursery 
by law? And is the disposition of women to 
break out of the nursery so much more positive 
than that of men to break in that they must be 
bound in strait-jackets? What we all want, 
men and women equally, is, like the prodigal, 
to come to ourseives—to escape both the gla- 
mour of mere theory and the gyves of arbitrary 
restriction. No direct nor indirect permission 
will cause one woman to be less womanly, nor 
one man less manly and noble. It is not by 
mere permission of law or custom that men or 
women fall from real manhood and real woman- 
hood. Yet none of us will deny the annoying 
force of a false theory. But the true answer 
to those who ask in dismay about the square 
pegs and the round holes is the verse of the 
poet, ‘* My mind to me a kingdom is.” No 
round man or woman—that is, no one who is 
complete by mastery of himself—need be vexed 
by the question. ‘Those whose success is inward 
and spiritual, who find it in habitual elevation 
of mind, in devotion to the obvious duty, in per- 
fect hospitality to every generous thought, in 
sympathy with every aspiration and effort for 
‘* soul liberty,” in converse with good books and 
music and pictures, in the faith of a soul of good- 
ness in things evil—no longer waste their sub- 
stance in riotous living, but have come to them- 
selves, and for them the father lights up the palace 
and summons the neighbors to feast and rejoice, 
for he that was dead is alive again, and—for it 
is not a parable of sex—she that was lost is 
found. 


‘* StncE you won't go to balls, so that I can 
send you a bouquet to carry, will you not accept 
this open valentine and put it upon your table ?” 
It was the note of a youth to a home-keeping 
maid on the eve of St. Valentine’s, the pleasant 


| day which, of all days in the year, is not likely 


to be forgotten, but which Elia freshened in the 
regard of all the English-speaking races. The 
maid’s answer to the youth was not written, but 
he saw upon her table the flowers he had sent, 
and as he perceived their fragrance, and thought 
of her sitting alone in the room with them, he 
wondered if that perfume pleaded with her a suit 
he did not dare to urge with other breath. Pri- 
vately, doubtless, he paid his vows to the canon- 
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ized bishop, the good St. Valentine, to make the | 


maid propitious. What confidences that saint 
must have! Of all father confessors surely he 
is the chief! And of all secular saints, so to 
speak, is there any whose feast is so faithfully 
observed ? 

A few years since, the post-offices in the towns 
and cities were full of the fluttering notes of the 
birds of St. Valentine. ‘There were mountains 
of notes, Sierras of love-letters, Andes of verses. 
The newspapers culled all the lines from the 
poets, and told the traditions of English cus- 
toms of the day—a kind of reading which makes 
us feel as if England were all ‘‘ merrie’’ in that 
vague remoter time; as if young women and 
young men were always dancing about May- 
poles, and conning fortunes in candle wicks and 
tea leaves, throwing apple peel over their shoul- 
ders, and ‘counting the mystic seven in the ring. 
But on St. Valentine’s Day what was not done! 
Indeed, there is a dextrous way of treating the 
rustic superstitions and customs of the old times 
in England which results in a picture as idyllic 
as one of Claude’s landscapes. 

But the ardor of a few years since has passed. 
In the shops, about the middle of February, 
you may see now only a few signs of the happy 
day; some extravagant figures of hearts and 
darts, of sparrows and arrows. The literature 
is very gilt-edged, and its sentiment, if monoto- 
nous, is unmistakable. 

“Oh, sweet Jane Ann, 
I have began 
Long since to love ye: 
There is no prize 
Beneath the skies 
I place above ye.” 


We smile, but if the object of words upon St. 
Valentine’s Day be to convey ideas, how can we 
quarrel with the simple Muse? Or here, again: 


“Dear Isabella, 
I am a feller 
Who dares to hope 
Your, eyes to ope 
Unto the smart 
Of his poor heart; 
Who vows to you 
He will be true 
Till he is meller, 
Dear Isabella.” 


It was doubtful, upon a first reading of this 
poem, to what the word ‘‘ meller” referred. But, 
upon reflection, it seemed to be evidently an al- 
lusion to the mellowness of ripe old age, and it 
was the poet’s turn of the old phrase, ‘‘ till death 
us do part.’’ In the same pile the Easy Chair 
found more treasures. 
“No other girl charms can have more; 
No other man can more adore: 
Beloved girl, if you are she, 
Behold the man—for I am he.” 
The Muse here shows a bold confidence in the 
intelligence of the lady, and an equally bold 
transposition of words to suit the exigencies of 
rhyme, which every candid critic will applaud. 
“Tn a melancholy mood, 
Sitting pensive in a wood, 
Underneath a chestnut-tree 
St. Valentine appeared to me, 
Saying, ‘Sluggard! up! away! 
Lo! it is my feast to-day. 
And She waits the word to say 
Which is the converse of nay.’” 


Is it not pleasant to think what happiness such 


lines can convey? For every Villikins there js 


a Dinah. For every son whom the Muse ip. 





spires there is a waiting and an appreciative 
daughter. 

And that daughter had evidently not forgot 
ten that this year is leap-year. It was curious 
to see among the ( ‘upid’s cages and the usual 
sugar-plum lyrics under the gilt lappet, the vig. 
orous use of the privileges of the year by Dinah 
herself. Thus a striking picture of a be ~autiful 
lady kneeling at the feet of a cruel scorner, of 
the baser sex, had this legend : 

“T kneel a suppliant on my knee; 

I kneel in my love's need to thee: 

Hard-hearted man, I love thee so, 

If thou lov'st not ’twill work me woe.” 
There seems often to be difficulty in bringing the 
poem to a sufficiently pointed conclusion. But, 
perhaps, the purport of the verses is evident, 
And so in these: 

“One year in four I claim the right 

Of bidding thee to nuptial rite; 
And I will hope, couldst thou be won, 
Four years of love to crowd in one,” 

Plainly in the literature of St. Valentine the 
critic must not be hypercritical, or he might here 
complain of the rhymes and of some obscurity 
in the sentiment. But, again, it was probably 
sufficiently clear to the blushing swain who re- 
ceived the valentine that he was sought in lawful 
wedlock. That point is certainly clear in the 
following, which was under a lappet representing 
an Amazon capturing a hostile prince: 





“Casting my maiden fears aside, 
I offer thee to be thy bride; 
To share thy fortune and thy life, 
And be thy sweet and gentle wife.” 

This also, like the note of the youth to the 
home-keeping maid, was an open valentine. 
And see the caprice of human nature! ‘Those 
flowers of penetrating perfume were sent to say, 
in the subtilest whisper, ‘‘I love you;” and the 
youth would have been the happiest of mortals 
could he have perceived, ever so faintly, ever so 
vaguely, and by the remotest implication, the 
answering thought, ‘‘I am yours.” Yet had 
that bashful maid returned to him the quatrain 
just quoted, although it would have said to him 
distinetly what it would have been bliss timidly 
to surmise, although it would have said what it 
is the dearest hope of that youth one day to hear, 
he would probably have turned and fled affrighted. 
His conviction would have been that he had been 
fatally deceived. It would have been as if the 
lady of his love had proved a Lamia. 

For how much of his love is the pursuit? He 
might not dare to say. 

“ High-born Helen, round thy dwelling 
These thirty years I’ve paced in vain ;” 


but if she descended to the door and asked him 
in, would he wish to enter? Is it her love or 
the doubtful pursuit of it that allures him? It is 
the flying Daphne that draws Apollo on. Some 
day hereafter, when the open valentine has long 
since breathed its message, and the answer, which 
to-day seems to that youth to hold the secret of 
life, has been whispered to his heart; some dis- 
tant day when the sweet feast of St. Valentine 
comes and goes unheeded; when he speaks no 
more in flowers, and the home-keeping maid has 


jlong been wife and mother—will he too say: 
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‘‘ She was heaven while I pursued her as a star. 
Can she be heaven if she stoops tome?” ‘Thack- 
eray’s ‘* Vanity Fair” is a sad story, one of the 
saddest ever told. But there is nothing in it— 
10 selfishness, no wickedness, no ruin—sadder 
than the last words in which, after the unselfish 
devotion of a life, Dobbin marries Emmy—and 
feels the melancholy question which the brave 
heart does not ask. 

But such thoughts are not for St. Valentine's 
Day. It is the feast of spring and hope and 
youth, and of all hearts in which, at whatever 
age, these still survive. It is the day of lovers 
paired or yet to pair. Nor let the young birds 
think the day to be theirs exclusively. For 
Philemon, a grandfather, sent these verses with 
a basket of flowers to Grandmother Baucis on 





a 


a> 
add 


the last St. Valentine’s Day; and no gr 
daughter was happier that day. 


and- 


“TO BAUCIS: WITH SOME FLOWERS. 
“Tf you should ask, ‘Whence come these flows 
7, - 


nd this trailing vine, 
sweet estrays of summer bowers ?’— 
St. Valentine. 
“Tf you should wonder what they say, 
These tints that perfectly combine, 
Bethink you of the happy day— 
St. Valentine. 


These 


“Tf, as you muse, a finer hue 
Than theirs upon your cheek should es} 
To whom would that rare bloom be due ‘ 
St. Valentine. 
“Enough for me if vine and rose 
3ut reach your tender hands from mine ; 
My secret he will not disclose— 
St. Valentine.” 





Chitar’s Literary Record. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

“A TITEOLOGICAL and Philosophical Li- 

. brary” is announced by Drs. Henry B. 
Smitu and Puitire Scuarr. It is to consist 
of a ‘‘series of text-books, original and trans- 
lated, for colleges and theological seminaries,” 
to be published by Charles Scribner and Co., 
and to embrace a complete series of treatises on 
mental and moral philosophy and logic, and on 
biblical, historical, systematic, and practical the- 
ology. ‘The first volume in this series, Vol. I. 
of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, is before 
us. In manner of treatment and in elaborate 
and minute scholarship it resembles Hagenbach’s 
** History of Doctrines.” The book will be of 
very great value to those who make the study 
of philosophy a specialty. But it is at once too 
elaborate, too minute, and too thoroughly Ger- 
man to be of the best service for a college text- 
book, while its involved style will deter any or- 


dinary reader with whom metaphysics is not a | 


passion. We should, for example, far sooner 
send the untrained student to a good translation 
of Plato to learn what Plato taught than to such 
a definition as this: ‘‘'The Platonic idea is the 
pure archetypal essence, in which those things 
which are together subsumed under the same 
concepts participate.” The present volume con- 


tains the history of ancient and medieval phi- | 


losophy. A second volume will give the history 
of modern philosophy. 


The spirit in which Dr. Mannive criticises 


modern forms of unbelief is indicated in the some- | 


what enigmatical title of his work, Half Truths 
and The Truth (Lee and Shepard). ‘‘I regard,” 
he says, ‘‘ many forms of infidelity as half truths, 
at least, in their origin.” This spirit of candor 
and of charity characterizes his whole work, 
which is peculiarly free from that dogmatism 
and crimination which have done so much to ren- 
der odious theological and philosophical contro- 
versy. He regards all opposition to Christianity 
as arising from one of two sources, pantheism or 
positivism. On the one side is that class of 
thinkers who start with their own consciousness 
as the basis of philosophy, and out of it evolve a 
system whose logical consummation is that there 
is but one universal Being, so that, as Emerson 


| tions of its varied phenomena. 


|of Plato (Charles Scribner and Co.) 


oughly modern. 


has it, ‘*God reappears with all his parts in 
every moss and cobweb.” On the other side is 
that class of thinkers who start with the material 
and outward world, who hold that all knowledge 
comes through the senses, and who reach as a 
logical result the conclusion that nothing is with- 
in the scope of our knowledge except the ex- 
ternal world, and in it nothing except the rela- 
Deism, theism, 
skepticism, rationalism, and naturalism are, ac- 
cording to Dr. Manning, only intermediate po- 
sitions between Christianity on the one side and 
these extreme negations, pantheism and positiv- 
ism, on the other. In the volume before us Dr. 
Mauning treats only of pantheism and those 
forms of belief which are related to it, embracing 
in this general school as belonging to it logical- 
ly, though not always professedly, Goethe, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, and Theodore Parker. His sur- 
vey of this branch of philosophical unbelief is 
admirable both for the clearness of his style and 
the impartiality of his statement, and we trust 
may be followed before long by another similar 
volume on the other branch of philosophy, the 
positivist, which has at the present time a great- 


|er interest, because a stronger hold upon the 


public mind. 
It is impossible to speak too, highly of Pro- 
fessor JoweETt’s translation of The Dialogues 
). Meta- 
physics proverbially constitutes hard reading. 
The difficulty is partly in the subject, but even 
more in the treatment it ordinarily receives ; and 
the dialogues of Plato, while they are among the 


| profoundest of all metaphysical works, also spar- 


kle with a vivacity which modern metaphysics 
rarely or never possesses. It is the charm of Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s translation that he 


has pre- 


| served in the English that incomparable life which 


has been generally lost by preceding translators. 
For he is equally a master of the Greek and of 
the English tongue. He has not hesitated to 
sacrifice the letter to the spirit. It is an English 
Socrates who speaks to us. ‘The book is thor- 
One might almost read it 
through without suspecting from any thing in 
the style that it was a translation. And there 
are very few Greek scholars who could gain from 














sears it 
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a perusal of the origin: nal so good an idea of the | 
spirit and character pf Plato as they would gain 
from this English ver rion. Of Plato himself 
this Literary Recorder has nothing here to say, 
except that there is no modern critic of material- 
ism whose work is likely to prove so effective in 
counteracting the sensational philosophy of the 
day as the works of this father of metaphysical 
philosophy ° 

Two contributions toward the as yet unformed 
science of comparative religion are afforded by 
Dr. James C. Morrat’s Comparative History of 
Religions (Dodd and Mead) and Max MULLER’s 
Science of Religion (C. Scribner and Co.). The 
latter is misnamed, and there was no possible 
propriety in adding to the four lectures on com- 
parative religion the translation of ‘‘ Buddha’s 
Dhammap: ads a; or, Path of Virtue,” which takes 
up half the book. The four lectures on com- 
parative religion do nothing more, really, than 
oper the subject, and indicate that there is a 
field to be explored. They do not explore it. It 
is shown very satisfactorily that the old division 
into heathen and Christian religions, or into nat- 
ural and revealed religion, is inadequate as a 
basis for a true and comprehensive science of 
comparative religions, but the true basis appears 
to us not to be indicated in the three classes 
specified in the third lecture, which embrace 
only the Asiatic religions, and make little or no 
account of Greek, Roman, and Norse mythology, 
and none at all of the religion of the American 
aborigines. In a word, Max Miiller’s four lec- 
tures are not a treatise, they are only a ‘study for 
a treatise ;” they do not expound a new science, 
they only constitute a guide-board which points 
the way toward its exposition. — Dr. Moffat’s 
book is fuller, and yet far from complete. It is, 
indeed, ostensibly only the First Part, and treats 
only of those forms of religion which possess sa- 
cred writings; that is, again, the Asiatic. ‘Though 
fuller, it is less suggestive than Max Miiller’s 
work. It contains more information, but less 
thought. It gives ‘more material, but exhibits 
less constructive skill. Dr. Moffat, laying aside 
the later writings of all religions, and comparing 
the book of Genesis, the Rig-Veda, and the Shoo- 
king—the earliest Scriptures of ‘the Hebrews, 
Hindoos, and the Chinese respectively—finds in 
them all evidences of a primitive belief in the 
oneness of the Divine Being, in the sinfulness of 
man, in the necessity of prayer, confession, and 
sacrifice, and thus leads us to infer that the 
foundation elements of religion, as needed by the 
human soul in every age and in every condition, 
consist in these elemental acts and experiences. 
Both books are well worth study, though neither 
is adequate as an exposition of what promises 
before long to take the place of medieval theolo- | 
gy, a thoroughly organized science of religion, 
built on a careful study of the religious phenom- 
ena of the world, and a careful and impartial 
comparison of our Divine Christianity with other 
sy stems. 

The Sciences of Nature versus The Science of 
Man, by Professor Noan Porter (Dodd and 
Mead), is in form an elaboration of a college | 
address; in title a plea ‘‘for the science of 
man ;” in substance a critique on the four sys- | 
tems of materialistic philosophy, of which Comte, 
Mill, Bayne, and Spencer are taken as represent- 
atives. As an essay it is rendered interesting 


TS 
by its clear and even popular style; but as a 
criticism its brevity renders it unsatisfactory, 
These four systems can not be expounded, much 
less adjudged, in a space equivalent to five 
magazine pages. —We have never yet found 
any two critics or two disciples of positivism to 
agree in their definition of the philosophy so en- 
titled. We shall not, therefore, undertake to 
say whether A Positivist Primer (David Wes- 
ley and Co.) is an adequate interpretation of 
what the author calls ‘‘ the much misunderstood 
religion of humanity.” The writer, however, 
possesses two unmistakable merits—courage and 
clearness. He is not afraid of outraging public 
sentiment by declaring that ‘‘the only Supreme 
Being man can ever know” is ‘‘the great but 
imperfect god Humanity ;” nor does he becloud 
with glittering generalities the equally radical 
doctrine, underlying the most extreme commu- 
nist notions of government, that individuals “ liye 
for the community, the community does not ex- 
ist for them Whether Mr. Davin is author- 
ized to speak for the positivists or not we do 
not know, but there is no possible mistaking his 
interpretation of positivism. 


THEOLOGY. 


WE are very glad to put on our library shelves 
the fourth volume of M‘CuintTock and Strona’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 


| clesiastical Literature (Harper and Brothers). 


A half loaf is said to be better than no bread, 
but half a dictionary is a trial to the student's 
patience ; and this half-completed cyclopedia has 
been so much the more a vexation to us that we 
find so much that is almost indispensable in the 
volumes already published. We are thankful, 
therefore, for this additional installment, but we 
beg the editors not to try the patience of the stu- 
dent too much by protracting any longer than is 
absolutely necessary the completion of a work 
which promises, when complete, to be without 
a peer inits department. It is, indeed, a library, 
and though it will be, in seeming, an expensive 
work, it will probably afford more information 
on the general subjects of which it treats than 
could be obtained by any other library on bibli- 
cal, theological, and ecclesiastical subjects which 
should cost five times the money. As a biblical 
dictionary it is, on the whole, superior to its only 
competitor, Smith's ‘* Dictionary of the Bible” 
(American Edition), For the editors have had 
not only free access to that work, but also equal 
access to Kitto’s ‘* Biblical Cyclopedia,” and Fair- 
bairn’s *‘ Imperial Bible Dictionary ;” and while 
neither of these surpasses, or perhaps equals, as a 
whole, Smith’s larger work, both of them are su- 
perior in special articles. In a word, in M‘Clin- 
tock and Strong's cyclopedia the student has prac- 
tically the opportunity of consulting the three 
English rivals—an opportunity sometimes very 
important. For example, in the article Jephthah, 
Smith’s dictionary declares dogmatically in favor 
of theconclusion that Jephthah’s daughter was lit- 
erally offered up as a sacrifice, and though he hints 
/at the arguments for the opposite view, he does 


| so apparently only for the purpose of answering 
| them. 


In M‘Clintock and Strong both positions 
are given fully, with the reasons by which their 
respective advocates maintain them, and thus 
the reader may investigate the question and 
judge for himself, It is this characteristic 
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which gives to this cyclopedia its peculiar value. 
It is not a dictionary of opinions, but of informa- 
tion. And on all, or nearly all, disputed points 
it affords not a dogmatic solution, but the ma- 
terial for the reader’s own investigation and de- 
termination of the problem. ‘The same quality 
of judicial impartiality characterizes and gives pe- 
culiar value to the theological and ecclesiastical 
articles. In this respect it differs characteristic- 
ally from preceding works of an avowedly sim- 
ilar character. For example, the article on the 
Jesuits, in Buck’s ‘‘ Theological Dictionary,” is 
a newspaper invective against that society. It 
is quite possible that it may be just, but it is cer- 
tainly a very different thing from the calm, un- 
impassioned, and impartial history of the order 
which we find in this cyclopedia, and which even 
closes by defending it from certain unjust asper- 
sions sometimes cast upon it. 

Dr. Van OosterzEE’s Theology of the New 
Testament (Dodd and Mead) is an attempt to in- 
vestigate the New Testament, and from it de- 
duce the system of truth which therein is taught 
confessedly in fragmentary forms. It is not, 
however, an original investigation by one igno- 
rant of or, at least, free from the influence of 
previous theological teachers, as ‘t‘ Ecce Homo” 
was in some sense; nor is it even in form a fresh 
survey of the teachings of the New Testament, as 
Dr. Thompson's *‘ Theology of Christ” is a fresh 
survey of the Gospels. It is rather useful as a 


hand-book of the orthodox interpretation of the 
New Testament theology than as a new contribu- 
tion to its elucidation, or even as a new and fresh 
survey of old and familiar truths.—The fourth 
(Old Testament) volume of Lange’s Commentary 


(C. Scribner and Co. ) contains notes, critical, doc- 
trinal, and homiletical, on Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth. The only fault with this elaborate work, 
which, when completed, will be an exegetical 
library on the whole Bible, is that it is too elab- 
orate, and contains too much. ‘The erudite 
editors lack the rare virtue of self-denial. They 
know not how to omit, and their work is injured, 
for the great mass of students, by its very copious- 
ness and richness. —Modern Skepticism (A. D. 
F. Randolph and Co.) consists of lectures de- 
livered in England at the request of the Chris- 
tian Evidence Society by various dignitaries in 
the Church of England, and embraces a discus- 
sion of a number of the prominent points at is- 
sue in the present age between Christianity and 
unbelief. ‘The work is well worth the careful 
study of those interested in an investigation of 
modern skepticism.—We shall leave the theolo- 
gians to estimate and determine the value of Dr. 
Hopeer’s Systematic Theology (C. Scribner and 
Co.), of which the second volume, on Anthro- 
pology, lies before us. We content ourselves 
with noting the fact that Dr. Hodge does not 
confine his discussion to medieval doctrines, but 
opens his treatise with a consideration of the 
modern theories of the origin of man, including 
those of Darwin.—It is not often that we find 
space in these pages to mention the volumes of 
sermons issued in increasing numbers, but which 
rarely have any great interest except for the per- 
sonal friends of the preacher. Dr. MacDurr’s 
St. Paul in Rome (Robert Carter and Brothers) 
possesses a peculiar interest in the fact that the 
discourses so entitled were delivered in the city 
of Rome, and yet more in the fact that the intro- 


duction, which constitutes the first third of the 
volume, gives in a brief compass an admirable 
survey of the localities in that city which eccle- 
siastical legends connect with the author of the 
Epistle to the Romans.—In Unity in Variety 
(Whittaker and Co.) the author, G. W. WELDon, 
undertakes to show, from a consideration of the 
physical creation, the constitution of the human 
mind, and from the history of the Jewish and 
Apostolic churches that the true unity of the 
church consists not in uniformity of creeds and or- 
ganizations, but in a unity of spirit in variety of 
form.—Dr. Deems’s Sermons (J. J. Little) are 
not great sermons. ‘They are not free from some 
serious rhetorical blemishes. But they are char- 
acteristically simple and helpful: they are the 
words of a man who feels the wants of human- 
ity, and speaks only that he may help his fellow- 
men, and so they are effective. ‘They remind us 
strongly of the story of the old minister who 
told his son, whenever Sunday morning came and 
he had no sermon ready, to just go in the pulpit 
and ‘talk religion.’—In Political Romanism 
(Carlton and Lanahan) G. W. Hucury under- 
takes to demonstrate that the Roman Catholic 
Church claims supreme political power over all 
rulers and governments, as well as supreme spir- 
itual power over the hearts and consciences of all 
mankind. He succeeds in showing very conclu- 
sively that this authority is claimed for the Church 
by a considerable party in it, but falls into the 
common error of most Protestant writers in as- 
suming the unity of the Romish Church on this 
subject, whereas, in fact, the Romish Church is 
even less one than the Protestant Church: its 
divisions are more fundamental, and its intestine 
quarrels more bitter. ‘There was less incommon 
between Pascal and Loyola than between Calvin 
and Arminius. 


FICTION. 


Ovr first feeling on laying down Mr. Far- 
gEON’s last novel, Blade-o'-Grass (Harper and 
Brothers), was one of profound dissatisfaction 
at its unfinished close. But on tracing the ef- 
fect of its incompleteness on our own mind we 
were led to admire as heartily the artistic skill 
which left its completion to the imagination of 
the reader as that which gave to it its striking 
title and its original plot. Two sisters (twins) 
are born in Stoney Alley—one of those wretched 
regions whose existence in the very centres of 
modern civilization is at once its greatest problem 
and its greatest disgrace. ‘The mother dies, the 
husband has already deserted his wife, and one 
of the orphaned babes is adopted by a kindly 
Christian household, who are, however, ignorant 
of the existence of the other. The story traces 
the stream of these two lives. Ruth grows up 
surrounded by pleasant and helpful influences, 
with a happy life ending in a happy marriage. 
Blade-o’-Grass grows up in Stoney Alley, with no 


| other friend than a certain vagabond, ‘Tom, who 


ripens into a professional thief. She is left at 
the close of the story (her sole protector, vaga- 


| bond ‘Tom, having disappeared) in the streets, 


where the snow is falling heavily, pressing her 
babe to her bosom, and listening to the music 
of happy voices that floats out to her from the 
cheery house which is the home of her unknown 
sister. And so the story ends, weighing us down 


| with the unsolved problem, What shall we do 
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; with Blade-o’-Grass? In his hearty sympathy | true genius in the writer that its harmony js co 

4 with the wretched and the poor, in his apprecia~ | one of purpose, not of accident. Considered an 

A tion of their condition and their needs, and in | simply as a story, Mrs. Buddington’s novel wil] be 

a his dramatic power in portraying that life of | absorb the reader, and it is invested with a pe- H 

which most of us know so little, and which is | culiar charm by the author's style, for she has ti 

yet so vital, or rather so deadly, in its influence | proved by her work that she is not simply a ¢ 

on the community, Mr. Farjeon is scarcely in- | story-writer, but also a poet. We have alluded T 

ferior to Dickens himself. But he lacks the | to the three heroines of the story; but to us the an 

humor with which Dickens enlivened the scenes | most interesting female character introduced— p 

which, painted by Mr, Farjeon’s pencil, are pain- | the one most beautifully illustrating love's patient ‘| 

fully dark. | devotion—is that of Lady Hope. Is the pathetic g 

In Witrkte CoLirys two characteristics, ir- | element—the pity of love—too prominent in the “ 

reconcilable, appear to struggle for the mastery. | novel? But how is it in life? Oneof the most \ 

He has, when he chooses to exercise it, great | striking features of this story is the fact that its 0 

ve power of dramatic characterization. But he |men and women meet upon a plane of perfect \ 

rl also has a genius—we were about to say a fatal | equality. a 

i genius—for the construction of a mysterious} We do not think that the author of ‘* Gwen- y 
é plot, and he is continually tempted to make the | doline’s Harvest’? was ever accused of writing a 


higher literary qualities subservient to the crea- 


stupid or commonplace novel. Certainly Cecil's f 
tion and elucidation of a mystery. In ‘* Man 


Tryst (Harper and Brothers) is neither. It is 


SORE tee or kt 


; 
‘ 
| 














) and Wife” he resisted this temptation; his plot 


served his characters, and the purpose of his 


story made it something more than a mere ro- | 


mance. In Poor Miss Finch (Harper and 
Brothers) he has yielded to his besetting temp- 


tation; his characters serve his plot, and violate | 


the simplest principles of human nature in order 
to entangle themselves in an inextricable maze, 
that Mr. Collins may depict his skill in extrica- 
ting them therefrom. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the plot is original, for Wilkie Collins 


never conceives one that is commonplace. Poor | 


Miss Finch is blind, and the mystery of the story 
turns upon her consequent confusion between two 
lovers (twin brothers), whose resemblance is so 
great that the unaccepted lover succeeds in palm- 
ing himself off as his brother. The most strong- 
ly marked character in the book is Madame Pra- 
tolungo, who narrates the story. There is some 


attempt at character-drawing also in the two | 


brothers, Nugent and Oscar, but not even the 
epileptic fits of the latter are adequate to render 


natural his crazy folly; for he acts as no sane | 


young man could be expected to act even for the 
sake of conveniently accommodating such a novel- 
writer as Wilkie Collins with a plot. 

In the title of her novel, Can the Old Love? 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), Mrs. Zapet B. Bup- 
DINGTON immediately awakens the interest of 
readers. ‘To say, however, that the moral of 
the story is simply that ‘ old hearts need not be 
cold ones” would imply a narrow estimate of the 
author’s purpose, for this novel is a plea not 
only for the immortality of love, but also for its 
purity, wisdom, and beneficence. Granted true 
manhood and true womanhood, and their per- 
fect recognition of each other, and love has its 
conditions irrespective of age or circumstance: 
it is a growth in the heart, following out, like all 
growth, its own natural and inherent laws; it is 
a part of the universal harmony, and in sympa- 
thy with all goodness, beauty, and truth. ‘The 
moral of the story is that love is to be cherished 
and respected, and to not be feared. Upon a 


perfect unity of design. The story covers three 
generations, represented to us in succession by 
three heroines—Lily, Lucie, and Aimée, The 
plot is in every sense novel and original, but it 
is not inharmonious, and it is a characteristic of 


characterized by the same intense dramatic ac- 
tion, the same skillful plot, the same develop- 
ment of unnatural, almost diabolical passion— 
| where we least expect it, too, in a woman—and 
the same unnatural and unimagined crime which 
enters into the preceding stories by the same 
author. Yet of all this author’s novels which 
we have read we count this the best. ‘The 
characters are more attractive; none of them 
| are repulsively odious, Jane reverses the famous 
|apothegm concerning the devil, and proves at 
the last blacker than she is painted. The double 
crime on which the interest of the story turns is 
kept skillfully in the background. And the plot 
is so ingeniously managed that even an old novel- 
reader would hardly guess the true solution of 
| the mystery which attends the reappearance of 
| the false Cecil until that solution is afforded to 
him at the close of the story by the discovery of 
the body of the unfortunate. There is less of 
the madcap gallop of incident in the book, and 
greater pains taken in the elaboration of details— 
some of the incidents, as the trial of poor Batty, 
being exceedingly well described. In a word, 
|the plot, while thoroughly original, has not 
mastered the author; the author has controlled 
|the plot; and while the story loses nothing in 
| sensational interest by this fact, it gains in 
}other elements. —TZhe Doctor's Daughter, by 
| Sopute May (Lee and Shepard), occupies that 
| middle ground between a juvenile and a novel 
| which Miss Alcott’s books also oceupy. _ It is 
|@ very entertaining story, quite as much en- 
| titled to high prize for the older ‘ young folks” 
as are the ‘*‘Prudy Stories” and the ‘‘ Doty 
| Dimple” stories for the little ones.—Miss Mv- 
| Lock continues her admirable series of ‘* Books 
for Girls” with Twenty Years Ago (Harper and 
Brothers), which scarcely ought to be included 
among books of fiction, since we have the edi- 
tor’s assurance that it is ‘‘the bona fide journal 
of a girl in her teens, kept by her during a short 
residence in Paris twenty years ago.”— The 
Walking Doll, by Orreneus C. Kerr (F. B. 





i sasual perusal this novel appears disjointed in its | Felt and Co.), is a very clever burlesque on 
5 plot, but the careful reader will see, through all | modern novels, albeit so long as to grow weari- 
ag its changes of scene, situation, and character, its |some. The author shows some power of catch- 


ing and transferring to his canvas the common 
scenes of American city life; power that might 
be advantageously employed in writing a genuine 
American novel.—/John Thompson, Blockhead 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), gives its title to a 
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om of short stories of which it is the first, 
nd which, without any remarkable genius, may 
be fitly chars acterized by the word ‘* clever. 
Harper and Brothers commence the republica- 
tion in this country of the Llousehold Edition of 
Charles Dickens's Novels with *‘ Oliver Twist.’ 
he broad page, clear type, handsome paper, 
and spirited illustrations, coupled with the price 
put upon it, fairly entitle this edition to its name. 
‘To characterize it fitly we must borrow the lan- 
suage of the advertisements; for it is re: uly a 
“marvel of cheapness and beauty.”—Hoyt and 
Williams introduce to the American public a 
new novel-writer, Em1Le GABORIAU, in a trans- 
lation from the French of one of his novels, The 
Mystery of Orcival. The story, which opens 
with the discovery of the dead body of a mur- 
dered countess, traces the process by which a 


famous French detective unravels the mystery | 


of her death, and detects and captures the assas- 
sin. While it is a tale of horrible crimes, the 
author has the artistic skill to keep them in the 
background. ‘They are perpetrated behind the 
scenes, and our interest is aroused, not, as in 
ome of the modern English sensational novels, 
to trace the development of crime, but to un- 
ravel the mystery which enshrouds it, and to 
bring the criminal to justice. Of its class of ro- 
mance—the French sensational—this is a re- 
markable and unique specimen.—If a preacher 
wished to show how terribly impossible it is 
to wipe out the sin of a moment by a life of 
unwearied atoning for it, he could hardly do 
better than tell the story of The High Mills 
Lippincott and Co.). The author, KaTHEertne 
Saunpers, has developed strong characters, and 


although there may be some exaggeration in the 
details, the passions are thoroughly human.— 
Seed- Time and Harvest (Lippincott and Co.) is 


a translation of one of Reuter’s novels. It re- 


quires the careful reading that most German nov- | 


els do, and repays one better than do many of 
them. Its chief merit consists in its graphic 


pictures of German life and character.—Patty | 


(Harper and Brothers) is a poor English girl, to | 
whom an unexpected fortune proves a curse. It | 
feeds an inordinate ambition, and she leads a false 
though brilliant life. Coming finally, through 


sad experiences, to a knowledge of what happi- | 


ness she might have had, she strives to become 
a good and faithful wife. The story is painful, 
but does not lack in power.— The New- Year's 
Bargain (Roberts Brothers) exhibits not only a 
good deal of ingenuity in its general structure, 
but a great deal of real genius in the poetry 
which pervades it. ‘The scene is laid in the 
Black Forest, and the whole structure of the 
story is in turn wild, weird, and charmingly gro- 
tesque, as befits its scene and characters.— Wil- 
Srid Cumbermede (Charles Scribner and Co.) is 
a remarkable novel, both for the subtile passion 
which pervades it, and its strong though not al- 
together healthy religious character. But as a 
story it is seriously defective, especially in its 
close, where the simplicity of the early narrative 
is exchanged for the mysteries of an unnatural 
if not an impossible plot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the Land of the Veda, by Rev. W1Lt1aAM 
Butter (Carlton and Lanahan) the author has 
produced an interesting and valuable book, which 
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the publishers have rendered attractive by the 
beauty of its typographical attire and its accom- 
panying illustrations. We have so often to con- 
demn works of this character for want of a map, 
the lack of which often renders the letterpress 
but half intelligible, that we note with pleasure 
as a feature of this work that it contains a large 
and apparently excellent map of India. Mr. 
Butler is not a book-maker. This work consti- 
tutes one of those valuable additions to our stock 
of information concerning heathen civilization 
which is not the least of the important services 
which foreign missionaries have rendered inci- 
dentally to their own country. Mr. Butler went 
out to India in 1857 as one of the pioneers of 
the Methodist Board. The field allotted to him 
and the time of his arrival in India placed him 
| in the midst of the fearful scenes which charac- 
terized the Sepoy rebellion, and his work is not 
less interesting as an account of that wonderful 
historical episode than it is valuable as a descrip- 
tion of the manners, customs, and religious char- 
acteristics—in a word, of the civilization—of that 
land for which is claimed a literature and a relig- 
ious life which antedates the days of Moses. —We 
can not commend too highly the healthful moral 
tone, as well as the intellectual ability and his- 
toric scholarship, which pervades all of Mr. Sam- 
UEL SMILEs’s writings, There is in many homes 
a want felt, if not expressed, for books of useful 
information, and helpful in their influence in the 
building up of manhood, especially designed for 
boys and youngmen. Just such a book is Char- 
acter (Harper and Brothers), which is equally ad- 
mirable for the truths it inculecates and for the 
historical incidents and anecdotes of which it is 
brimful, and which at once bring out the moral 
principles of the writer in clear because concrete 
forms, and store the mind of the reader with use- 
ful historical information. 

There are few American writers who could 
make an entertaining book by describing certain 
| ordinary traits of American life and well-known 
and easily accessible points in American scenery, 
but Mr. W. D. Howe ts has done it in Their 
Wedding Journey (J. R. Osgood and Co.). A 
journey from Boston to Niagara, and thence 
back again by the way of the St. Lawrence and 
Montreal, is about as commonplace a theme as 
one could well imagine out of which to construct 
a volume of 300 pages; but the charm of Mr. 

Howells’s style prevents his book from being in 
any sense commonplace, and we read it with 
wonder at the eyes which see so much to enter- 
tain and to amuse where ordinary eyes see little 
or nothing.—In The Land of Desolation (Harper 
and Brothers) Dr. Isaac I. Hares gives a graphic 
and entertaining account of the visit made to 
Greenland, in the summer of 1869, in the steam- 
yacht of Mr. William Bradford, whose paintings 
have contributed to give to this arctic expedition 
peculiar interest and peculiar celebrity. The 
volume is elaborately illustrated.—Forty Years’ 
Fight with the Drink Demon (National 'Temper- 
ance Society) is the somewhat sensational title 
which Dr. CHartes JEwETT gives to his history 
| of the temperance reform. If there is here and 
there a little egotism in the narrative, it does 
| not detract from its interest, and the chapter in 
which he discusses the relation which the church- 
es and the clergy bear to the temperance move- 
ment and temperance societies is one which we 
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wish the modern temperance reformers would 
read with care.— Behind the Bars (Lee and 
Shepard) is a powerful assault upon modern in- 
sane asylums, which derives considerable force 
from the fact that it is written by one who has 
apparently herself been *‘ behind the bars”—a 
fact which gives significance to the treatise, but 
also renders it necessary to take the statements 
it contains with some allowance.—Our readers 
have already had some insight into Mr. Ran- 
potreu B. Marcy's Border Reminiscences (Har- 


per and Brothers). ‘Together with a great dea] 
of somewhat broad humor, there is afforded g 
graphic and—we take the author’s word for to 
not exaggerated portraiture of military life jn 
the far West.— Cues from all Quarters (Roberts 
Brothers) is a book of literary musings, essays on 
nothing in particular, which belong to a past age, 
and which most readers in this age of sensational- 
ism will be content to leave there. Let us add, 
however, that the age would be better if it had 9 
better appetite for just such musings as these, 


Chitor’s Srientific Rerard. 


DESTRUCTION OF INFECTED GERMS IN| 
COTTON, 

\ R. CRACE CALVERT continues his val- 
uable researches upon protoplasmic life, 

and presents the results in the London Chemical 
News. We have already referred to his an- 
nouncement that protoplasmic life, so far from 
being generally destroyed by the heat of boil- 
ing water, in reality requires from 300° F. to 
400° F. for this end, thus affecting very ma- | 
terially in many instances the soundness of the 
reasoning in regard to spontaneous generation. 
In his last paper he discusses the disinfectant 
effect upon germs by cotton fabrics baking in 
heated stoves for sanitary and hygienic purposes. 
‘The conclusions arrived at are essentially the 
same as those previously indicated—namely, that | 
germ life, in cotton fabrics exposed to a stove 
heat of 800° F., is not completely destroyed, 
although it is at 400° F. At this latter tem- 
perature, however, the fabric is frequently either | 
materially injured or destroyed. He concludes, 
therefore, that no beneficial result can be ob- | 
tained by the employment of public stoves as a 
means of destroying germ life and contagion. | 
We hope that the next step of Professor Calvert 
will be to show us some process which, without 
injuring or destroying the cloth, will have the 
effect of depriving the infection germs of their 
Vitality. | 
A hint in this direction may perhaps be fur- | 
nished by a communication to the Chemical News | 


| very superior article. 


and warm pressure he finds: to consist both in the 


| much greater yield, and in the vastly improved 


quality, the residuum not being at all injured for 
use in other ways. ‘The sulphide of carbon has 
frequently been employed by perfumers and oth- 
ers for extracting oily substances; but Dr. Vohl 
considers its use so greatly inferior to that of 
Canada oil as not really to come in competition 
with it. ‘The butter can be extracted from the 
cacao-bean by this substance, thereby greatly 
improving the quality of the prepared cocoa. ~ 

Another application of the Canada oil is to the 
removal of the fat from bones, leaving them as 
white as if bleached for a long time, and per- 
fectly adapted for use. Even the ivory of the 
elephant, the narwhal, and the walrus can be 
greatly improved in quality by this application, 
Glue made from bones thus prepared is also a 
An important application 
of this substance, if all that is claimed for it by 
Dr. Vohl be true, will be in the hands of the 


| anatomist in preparing bones for skeletons. 


This, as is well known, generally involves the 


| use of ether or other expensive agencies in re- 


moving the grease. The special application of 
the process, and the method of extracting oil 
from seeds, with the apparatus required, is given 
at length in a recent number of Dingler’s Poly- 
technic Journal. 


SILVERING OF GLASS PLATES AND GLOBES. 
According to Krippendorf, the silvering of 


on the part of Mr. Richard Weaver, who, while | glass plates may be readily accomplished by the 
agreeing in general with Professor Calvert's con- | use of the following substances: 1. Sodio-potas- 
clusions, remarks that the public disinfecting | sic tartrate; 2. A two per cent. solution of this 
chamber in his town has the furnace within it, | salt; 3. Caustic ammonia; 4. Solution of silver 
and as coke is the material employed, the whole | nitrate, 1:8 (old silver bath will serve). From 
place, with the articles under treatment, is im- | these the silvering and reducing liquids are pre- 
pregnated strongly with sulphurous acid, that | pared. 


probably has a destructive action upon the germs. | 
He thinks, however, that a more satisfactory | 
result will be obtained by thoroughly impreg- | 
nating infected materials with the vapor of phe- | 


The reducing liquid is prepared by taking 900 
cubic centimeters of distilled water, and 90 cu- 
bie centimeters of the solution of the tartrate, 
and, after mixing, boiling strongly together, and 


nol at a moderate temperature, and in the pres-| while the steam is issuing violently from the 
ence of steam. flask, dropping in 20 cubic centimeters of the 
silver solution, and boiling for another ten min- 
CANADA OIL FOR EXTRACTING FATS. utes. This solution not only keeps, but seems 
Dr. Vohl, of Cologne, continues to discuss the | to improve by age. The liquid is to be filtered 
virtues of a form of petroleum which he calls Can- | from the precipitated silver as it is wanted. 
adol (Canada oil) which he considers especially | The silvering solution is prepared by taking 
adapted to the extraction of fats of any kind from | 900 cubic centimeters of distilled water, and 
their original sources, and their conversion into | adding 80 cubic centimeters of the silver solu- 
articles for the table or for industrial purposes. | tion and 100 drops of the ammonia solution, 
The advantages of his method over that of cold | and filtering if necessary. 
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For silvering, equal volumes of the two solu- 
tions are to be carefully and separately filtered, 
and poured together into a flat glass dish to such 
a depth that the thoroughly cleansed plate shall 
be covered by a layer of at least one-tenth of an 
inch. Decomposition of the mixture takes place 
in ten minutes, and pure metallic silver is de- 
posited on the plate, which is then washed, dried, 
and varnished. For the purpose of silvering the 
interior of glass globes, etc., it is sufficient to 
pour in successive small quantities of the mix- 
ture, turning the vessel continually, so as to keep 
the whole surface wet uniformly. 


VOGEL ON THE SPECTRA OF THE PLANETS, 


Herr Vogel, a director of the private observa- 
tory of Von Bulow, near Kiel, who has been mak- 
ing an elaborate series of experiments upon the 
spectra of various planets, has lately announced 
some of his results, as follows: The spectrum of: 
Mercury was observed on the 14th of April last, 
and exhibited the lines C, D, E, b, and F, be- 
tween which other faint lines were detected. ‘The 
red part of the spectrum was remarkably intense, 
while the blue and violet were very faint. Venus 
was observed on the 14th of April, the 15th of 
June, and the 7th of August. The spectrum 
was throughout bright, clear, and beautiful, so 
that about thirty lines could be actually meas- 
ured in it, agreeing exactly with the lines of the 
solar spectrum. ‘The light of Venus was suffi- 
ciently strong to be observed by day, and thus to 
permit a direct comparison of its lines with those 
of the spectrum of the sky. On the 15th of June 


and 7th of August, by means of a magnifying 
power of nine diameters, a variation of the posi- 


tion of the air lines with regard to those of the 
spectrum of Venus was readily detected. ‘The 
lines in the latter spectrum appeared slightly dis- 
placed toward the violet, corresponding to the 
not inconsiderable velocity with which Venus, 
at the time of the observation, was moving to- 
ward our earth. ‘The difference between the 
spectrum of Venus and that of the sun seems to 
be, essentially, that many of the lines appear 
stronger than in the solar spectrum. ‘The so- 
dium lines are remarkably distinct, and under a 
high magnifying power look broad and swollen, 
this being most striking with the one situated 
nearest the blue. This remarkable widening of 
the sodium lines can not have been produced 
by our atmosphere, since, in April, Mercury was 
much nearer the horizon than Venus, and yet 
showed the sodium lines very faint and delicate. 
It is, therefore, unquestionable that this varia- 
tion is due to the atmosphere of Venus. The 
magnesium lines also appear to be more distinct 
than in the solar spectrum, and the spectrum 


differs from that of Mercury in showing the blue | 


and violet very distinct, while the red is very 
faint. 

Mars was observed on the 28th of February 
and the 8th of April. About twenty of the prin- 
cipal lines of the solar spectrum were observed in 
the spectrum of this planet. It differed from the 
solar spectrum in having a remarkably dark band 
in the red, with a wave length of 695.2 millionths 
of a millimeter. 

The spectrum of Jupiter was found quite to 
resemble that of the solar spectrum, about thirty 
lines being determinable by measurement. Some 
dark lines visible in the red were ascribed to the 


very powerful absorption of the atmosphere of 
Jupiter, and are similar to the dark bands seen 
in the solar spectrum when the sun is near the 
horizon, and supposed to be produced by absorp- 
tion in our atmosphere. 

The spectrum of Uranus was the most remark- 
able of all, and was characterized by being trav- 
ersed by peculiar absorption bands, The mid- 
dle of a dark band corresponds very accurately 
with the F line of the solar spectrum; and the 
coincidence of this dark line in the spectrum of 
Uranus with the bright line HS of a Geissler 
tube filled with hydrogen was established. The 
broad band, whose wave length is from 578 to 
565 millionths of a millimeter, and also the 
broad but faint band beyond F, the middle 
of which has a wave length of 475 millionths 
of a millimeter, coincide quite accurately with 
absorption bands produced by our atmosphere, 
and observable when the sun is low. The pos- 
sibility that there might exist in the atmosphere 
of Uranus some of the lower combinations of 
oxygen with nitrogen induced Dr. Vogel to de- 
termine morg accurately the position of the ab- 
sorption bands produced by such combinations. 
These, however, exhibited no satisfactory agree- 
ment with the bands in the spectrum of Uranus, 


ACTION OF ANASTHETICS ON THE NERVOUS 
CENTRES. 

M. Prevost, in the course of some experi- 
ments in reference to the mode of action of 
anesthetics and chloroform upon the nervous 
centres, has reached conclusions quite different 
from those of Claude Bernard. This physiolo- 
gist asserts that chloroform, in acting upon the 
brain, causes anesthesia not only in this organ, 
but acts also at a distance upon the spinal mar- 
row, without being in contact with it. 

M. Prevost has repeated the principal experi- 
ments of Bernard, which consisted in stopping the 
circulation of the blood in frogs by a ligature be- 
neath the axilla, then injecting chloroformed 
water—in some beneath the skin of the anterior 
portion of the trunk, and in others beneath the 
skin of the posterior portion. By varying the 
position of the frogs in these experiments, Pre- 
vost found, contrary to the opinion of Bernard, 
that chloroform introduced into the hind quar- 


| ters produced anesthesia in the anterior when 


the frog is placed with the posterior limbs in the 
air; while chloroform introduced into the fore 
quarters does not produce anesthesia in the 
hinder if care has been taken to place the frog 
with the head downward. He thinks, therefore, 
that M. Bernard has not been sufficiently guard- 
ed against the filtration of chloroform across the 
tissues. 

Upon applying pure chloroform upon the de- 
nuded brain of a frog, the aorta of which had 
been tied, and the animal placed in the position 
indicated above, M. Prevost has produced an- 
zesthesia in the head of the animal alone, leaving 
the functions of the spinal marrow unaffected. 
But upon subsequently untying the aorta, the 
frog returned to the normal condition, which 
proves that the chloroform in this experiment 
has acted only as a simple anesthetic, and not as 
a caustic, which destroys the brain, leaving the 
frog in the condition of a decapitated animal. 
M. Prevost, therefore, thinks he is entitled to 
conclude from his experiments that chloroform 
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produces an sthesia in the nervous centres only | 
in the portions with which it is directly in con- 
tact, and that it does not act at a distance, as 
M. Bernard supposed. 

NEW REDUCING AGENT. 

If an aqueous solution of sulphurous acid be 
allowed to act upon fine zine dust, the zine is 
dissolved without the development of gas, the 
solution assuming for a time a decided yellow 
color. ‘This liquid now possesses the peculiarity 
in a very high degree of rapidly decolorizing in- 
digo, a fact well known to chemists. Schiitzen- 
berger, who has lately been investigating this 
subject anew, ascertained that this decolorizing 
of the indigo is by no means the result of oxida- 
tion, but, on the contrary, is a reduction; and 
this power of reduction in the liquid is so extraor- 
dinarily great that it will reduce, with heat, the 
salis of copper, silver, and mercury to their met- 
als. ‘The liquid is not related to hydrosulphuric 
acid, and is exceedingly unstable in its free con- 
dition; but if a concentrated solution of bisul- 
phite of soda be allowed to act upon the zine fil- 


ri . J . 
ings, we shall obtain a soda salt of the new acid 
which has as great an affinity for oxygen as the 


freeacid,'and can, therefore, be kept for any length 
of time if completely excluded from the air. 


INDICATIONS OF STOPPING-PLACES IN 
RAILWAY TRAINS, 

The need is continually felt in railway trains 
of some systematic indication in all the cars of 
the name of the station at which the train is next 
to stop; and although numerous attempts have 
been made to meet this desideratum, none have 
proved satisfactory. We now learn from the 
Mechanic’s Magazine that a patent has lately 
been taken out in England by Mr. Hodson by 
which this information is given through indica- 
tors in each car, which are worked by compressed 
air contained in a reservoir forward, in such a 
manner that the indication of a particular name 
may be reproduced simultaneously and invariably 
in every car of the train. 

MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LOWER 

ANIMALS. 

Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, an eminent physi- 
cian, in charge of the Royal Insane Institution at 
Perth, has lately published some interesting arti- 
cles upon the mental characteristics of the lower 
animals, in which, as the 
ued investigations prosecuted by him, he takes 
the ground, first, that certain of the lower ani- 
mals possess minds of the same nature as that 
of man; second, that there is no essential men- 
tal distinction between man and other animals ; 
third, that many of the influences which are the 
causes of insanity in man operate frequently in 
the same way, and to the same degree, on the 
mind of animals; fourth, that man and other 
animals are alike subject to certain diseases, in- 
cluding especially those of the brain and general 
nervous system; fifth, that the same sudden and 
marked changes of character or disposition that 
in man so commonly constitute the prodromata 


of insanity occur equally in animals; sixth, that | 


in animals, as in man, there is hereditary trans- 
mission of predisposition to disease, of qualities 
acquired by education, of deformities accident- 
ally produced, and of morbid lesions artificially 


result of long-contin- | 
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created ; eile that he. rom ases common to 
man and other animals are frequently, at least, 
due to similar causes; eighth, that the lower 
animals are liable to the same kind of mental dis- 
orders as man; ninth, that in comparing the 
mental or other diseases of animals with = 
of man due allowance must be made for ordiny 
generic, and specific—for anatomical, sihiaios r. 
ical, and therefore, also, pathological — differ. 
ences, as well as for individwal idiosyncrasies or 
predispositions. 

In support of these propositions Dr. Lindsay 
adduces numerous instances, drawn partly from 
his own experience and partly from the testi- 
mony of others, and certainly makes out a very 
strong case. He promises a series of articles, 
first, upon the physiology of mind of the lower 
animals; and second, upon the pathology. Un- 
der the first head he proposes to inquire into 
the differences, real or apparent, between ani- 
mality and humanity, and into comparative psy- 
chology ; and under the second to discuss, first, 
madness in animals, and second, insanity in ani- 
mals, ‘The last of these subjects has been treat- 
ed by him in the Journal of Mental Science, 
and in the British and Foreign Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review. 








MINERAL COTTON. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute reports 
the exhibition at one of its meetings, by Mr. 
Coleman Sellers, of a material which it is thought 
may be capable of useful applications in the arts. 
The substance possesses a general resemblance 
to cotton, for which it may in some cases prob- 
ably be used to advantage. It is really, how- 
ever, a form of spun glass, produced by allowing 
a jet of steam to escape through a stream of 
liquid slag, by which it is blown into the finest 
threads, sometimes two or three feet in length. 
These threads, though somewhat elastic, readily 
break up into much smaller ones, and the color 
of the substance being white, the appearance of 
a compacted mass of it makes the name of min- 
eral cotton, under which it has been described, a 
very appropriate one. ‘The admirable non-con- 
ducting property of the material for heat, as well 


| as the great quantity of air it retains in its inter- 


stices, would seem to fit it very well for a non- 
conducting casing to steam boilers and pipes, an 


| application for which it is being tested. 


PROTEST OF LONDON PHYSICIANS AGAINST 
PRESCRIBING ALCOHOL. 

A considerable degree of stir has been pro- 
duced in London by the circulation of a declara- 
tion, from a large number of the most eminent 
physicians of that city, in regard to alcohol, in 
which they state that, believing the inconsiderate 
prescription of large quantities of alcoholic liquids 
by medical men to have given rise, in many in- 
stances, to the foundation of intemperate habits, 
they are of opinion that no medical practitioner 
should prescribe them without a grave sense of 
responsibility. They believe that alcohol, in 
whatever form, should be prescribed with as 
much care as any powerful drug, and that the 
directions should be accompanied by the under- 
standing that its use is not to be interpreted as 
a sanction for excess, or for the continuance of 
its use when the occasion is past. ‘They also 
state that many people immensely exaggerate 
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the value of alcohol as an article of diet; and 
hold that every practitioner is bound to exert his 
utmost influence to inculcate great moderation 
in the use of alcoholic liquids. Being also firm- 
lv convinced that the large amount of alcohol 
drinking is one of the greatest evils of the day, 
they urge the utmost caution against doing any 
thing. either in their character as physicians or 
citizens, to extend its use. 

[he list of subscribers to the declaration em 
braces men of the highest position in the pro- 
fession, including such names as Dr. Busk, Dr. 
Paget, Dr. Watson, Sir Henry Holland, Dr. 
Quain, ete., in all numbering more than two 
hundred and fifty. 

SECCHI ON SOLAR PROTUBERANCES. 

The Italian astronomer Pere Secchi has pub- 
lished in the Atti dell’ Academia Pontificia de 
Nuovi Lincei his papers ** Sulle Protuberanze So 
lari e le Facole” and ‘‘ Sulla Distribuzione delle 
Protuberanze intorno al Disco Solare,” in which 
the conclusions arrived at are summed up thus: 
1. The southern hemisphere of the sun is at 
present richer in protuberances than the north- 
ern hemisphere. 2. In general terms, the pro- 
tuberances are numerous in those regions where 
the facula numerous. 3. ‘The protuber 
ances are highest in the regions where they are 
the most numerous, 


are 


DYEING ALPACA WITH IODINE GREEN. 

This is effected as follows: The material is 
first placed moist in a bath of iodine green (a 
quarter of a pound of the powder to ten pounds 
of the cloth), spirit of sal ammoniac (about a 
quarter of a pound), a little sulphuric acid, and 
a quarter of a pound of soda water-glass, or sili- 
cate of soda. ‘They are to be kept in this a short 
time, and then drawn quickly through a hot so 
lution of tannin, brought back again into the first 
bath, and then placed in a tolerably strong acid 
bath. 


PREPARATION OF FUEL FROM FINE COAL, 


Mr. E. Loiseau, of Philadelphia, lately sub- 
mitted to the Franklin Institute specimens to 


illustrate his proposed new method of utilizing | 


coal dust. This consists in thoroughly mixing 
about seven per cent. of clay with the fine coal, 
and forming the mass into balls, and then dip- 
ping these into a bath of benzine containing some 
resin in solution; the object of this operation 
being to render them impervious to moisture. 
The solution penetrates the lumps to the extent 
of about one-fourth of an inch, and after the evap- 
oration of the benzine, which takes place rapidly 
upon exposure to a current of air, a film of resin 
is left behind, which so effectually stops up all 
crevices that, in the experiments made by the 
Franklin Institute Committee on Science and 
Arts, while investigating the process, masses 
which had lain in water for twelve hours were 
found to have lost none of their compactness, 
and to be still dry in the interior. The con- 
sumption of the artificial fuel took place very 
satisfactorily, all the specimens burning till com- 
pletely ashed. 

The committee found that the heating power 
of the material was somewhat below the average 
of solid coal, but that the compactness of the 
substance will probably allow its transportation 
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with as little loss from breakage as is suffered 
by many kinds of coal now brought to market. 
‘The conclusion arrived at was that the plan is 
one of the most practicable yet submitted to the 
public for utilizing this waste product, the slight 
cost of its production being one great point in its 
favor. 

IS THERE A RESISTING MEDIUM IN SPACE? 

Professor Asaph Hall, at a late meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, presented 
a communication (since published in Sid/iman’s 
Journal) on the astronomical proof of a resisting 
medium in space. In this he referred to the 
opportunities offered by the return of Encke’s 
comet, during the present year, for determining 
the accuracy of Professor Encke’s views as to the 
causes of the successive retardation of the periods 
of this comet. It may be known to some of our 
readers that in comparing the observations of 
1819 upon this comet with those of 1786, 1795, 
and 1805, the periodic times were found to be 
diminished by an appreciable fraction of a day ; 
this being due, as supposed, to the existence of 
a resisting medium in space, assuming the fact 
of retardation to be established. Professor Hall 
now thinks it likely that an error may have been 
made by Encke in his computations, especially as 
corrections in the calculation respecting Faye’s 
comet, supposed to be subjected to a similar re- 
tardation, as the observations lately made by 
Professor Moller prove, are satisfied within the 
limits of their probable error by a strict adher- 
ence to the law of gravitation, and without any 
extraordinary hypothesis. At the present time, 
then, it is only the Encke comet of which the 
movements are in doubt. Indeed, as far as the 
motions of comets have been determined, the 
evidence, according to Professor Hall, is against 
the theory of a resisting medium in space; and 
he sums up the whole case by saying that thus 
far observations of the planets lead to the con- 
clusion that their motions are in strict accord- 
ance with the law of gravitation, and that it is 
quite possible that Encke’s comet, when its 
movements are properly understood, will be found 
to be no exception to these conclusions. 

EUROPEAN EXPOSITIONS OF 1872. 

The London International Exhibition of 1871 
was closed on the Ist of October, and completed 
the first of the series of expositions in that city 
which it is proposed to continue year by year. 
The second of these exhibitions will open on the 
Ist of May, 1872, and is intended to embrace 
works of art, properly speaking, such as paint- 
ing, sculpture, ete., as well as material products 
connected with art; second, illustrations of the 
great cotton industry, with the exemplifications 
of its material products; third, the industry of 
jewelry and ornament; fourth, musical instra- 
ments; fifth, apparatus relating to acoustics 
and the production of sound ; sixth, the paper 
industry, with the materials and implements. 
It will also include scientific inventions and recent 
discoveries, as well as special experiments in 
horticulture and the cultivation of fruits and 
rare plants. 

An exposition is also to be opened at Copen- 
hagen from the Ist of June to the 40th of Octo- 
ber, 1872. It was originally intended to include 
only the productions of Scandinavian origin, but 
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it has been concluded to admit every thing that 
has any bearing upon Scandinavian interests, 
such as, first, machines and machinery newly in- 
vented; second, fabrics and new products, or 
those produced by new methods; third, manu- 
factured articles, wherever produced, if unknown 
throughout the Scandinavian country. 


SUGGESTION FOR DISPENSING WITH SMOKE- 


STACKS, 

Rev. Mr. Gibsone proposes a method for dis- 
pensing with smoke-stacks—namely, by having 
a downward flue terminating in the water-drains. 
He maintains that if the drains of any district 
are connected with a ventilating furnace having 
a lofty ornamental shaft, there would be at once 
obtained the motive current of air, and a means 
of destroying the noxious gases of our under- 
ground system, while the central furnace would 
supply warm air or water, or even gas, to all the 
contiguous dwellings, and the heavy fuliginous 
matters would be condensed chiefly in the sew- 
ers. ‘The result would be, first, absence of smoke 
in a city atmosphere; second, diminution of cost 
in construction of various chimney-stacks; third, 
absence of architectural disfigurements, such as 
zinc cowls and red cylindric pots; fourth, saving 
of fuel by total consumption of the smoke in the 
grate, the fire burning downward instead of up- 
ward; fifth, greater ease in cleansing the flues 
from soot, and in the removal of ashes; sixth, 
steadiness and irreversibility of air draughts, and 
power of thoroughly ventilating a room even when 
unfurnished with a fire. 

To this the editor of the Chemical News re- 
joins that the idea is not a novel one, the same 
thing having occurred many years ago to Mr. 
Spenee, of Manchester, but the difficulty of get- 
ting sufficient draught was so great that it could 
not be carried out. A tower of an impracticable 
diameter would have to be erected, and the leak- 
ages into the sewers would be so numerous that, 
at a distance of 100 yards from the tower, no ap- 
preciable eifeet would be produced. 


USE OF SULPHITES IN DISEASE. 


Professor Polli, of Milan, renews his recom- 
mendation for the administration of the sulphites 
in zymotic diseases, and states that in the hospi- 
tal and general practice of Italy they have proved 
of the utmost value. He claims that by their 
means the course of eruptive fevers is entirely 
under control, mild cases being rapidly cured, 
and aggravated ones being rendered mild. In in- 
termittent fevers the same results were obtained, 
especially in Lombardy, where the amount of ma- 
laria produced by the extent of the marshy lands 
causes fevers of the most virulent type; and, in- 
deed, he prefers the sulphites entirely to quinine, 
as patients treated with them are less liable to 
relapse. Typhoid and choleraic fevers are also 
beneficially affected by these remedies. 

For internal administration, in a curative 
point of view, Professor Polli recommends sul- 
phite of magnesia, both as containing more sul- 
phurous acid and as being pleasanter to take. 
As a prophylactic he recommends the hyposul- 
phite of soda, when it is not to act as a purga- 
tive; and forexternal use he advises the use of 
the sulphites and bisulphites of soda, which are 
more soluble than the magnesian salts. He 
concludes by stating that these salts do not act 





as poisons toward the several morbific ferme 
which he considers the cause of ZYMOtIC disease - 
they do not kill directly the living germs of the 
organic poisons, but modify the aggregation of 
the material components of our own organism 
rendering it by their presence incapable of being 
acted upon by these catalytic germs, ‘ 


its 


DANK’S PUDDLING MACHINE. 

A committee of the Iron and Steel Institute 
of Great Britain, whose mission to this country 
we mentioned some time ago, for the purpose of 
reporting upon Dank’s puddling machine, tele- 
graphed back a short time since that the furnac: 
was successful, and would squeeze or hammer a 
single ball of ten hundred-weight ; and that the 
quality and economy were satisfactory. 


SAFETY-MATCHES, 

Casualties are continually occurring from fires 
caused by ignition from the still burning ends of 
lighted matches thrown carelessly aside; and it 
may be of interest to learn that a mode of prepa- 
ration has lately been devised by which such a 
result may be entirely prevented. The principle 
of the new match consists in impregnating the 
wood of which it is made with a chemical solu- 
tion which prevents the carbon from remaining 
a fiery mass for a single instant, as in the case 
of ordinary matches, so that as soon as it is 
blown out it may be thrown with perfect safety 
upon inflammable or explosive substances. ‘The 
manufacture is said to be no more expensive 
than of those now in use. 


NEW DISCOVERIES OF THE MAMMOTH IN 
SIBERIA, 

Great interest was excited by the announce- 
ment many years ago of the discovery in Siberia 
by Mr. Adams, a merchant in St. Petersburg, 
of the carcass of a mammoth, which had been 
melted or washed out from the frozen soil, and 
which for a long time had served as food for the 
dogs of the nomad tribes. When visited by Mr. 
Adams, however, only the skeleton remained, 
together with a small portion of the skin and of 
the hair, all of which are now preserved in the 
museum of the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg. More recently several additional discoy- 
eries of a somewhat similar character have tak- 
en place, although, unfortunately, none of them 
were made public in time to be utilized in the 
interest of science. 

The latest discovery of the kind is one men- 
tioned by Dr. Von Schrenck, in the form of a 
communication to the Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg, in which he gives the history of 
the steps—detailed in a letter to him from Mr. 
Maydell, dated February, 1869—to secure such 
a specimen. It seems that certain persons in 
Mr. Maydell’s employ reported to him that the 
foot of a mammeth was found protruding from 
the frozen soil in a locality between Indighirka 
and Alaseja, on the route to Nishne-Kolinsk. 
An agent was sent to this locality, who report- 
ed that little else could be detected than the orig- 
inal leg; and on visiting this same place himself 
Mr. Maydell found portions of skin and hair, but 
was led to conclude that what was found was 
broken off from the carcass, of which the greater 
part had been carried away by one of the floods 
of the country. 
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In the course of this research on the pa 
Mr. Maydell he obtained information of 
other similar cases, but he was not more suc- 
cessful in his search for these than for the first. 
Dr. Von Schrenck, in his communication, gives 
ll account of all the steps taken in connection 
1ese discoveries, and discusses at length 
ds by which the inhumation of such 

c animals might have taken place. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ODORS, 
Dr. Ludwig, of Jena, presented to the conven- 
n of pharmaceutists, lately assembled at that 
_ a classification of odors, which he proposed 
he purpose of fixing the ideas of persons en- 
red in chemical investigations. Of these he 
:merated twenty-two kinds, some of them with 


t 
( 


ibdivisions, as follows: 

The garlic odor, as manifested by coml 
of arsenic and phosphorus. The color 
if arsenious acid does not exhibit this cl 
ic; but if this be thrown on deoxidizing 
such as burning coals, it will be imme- 
indicated. Numerous plants are men- 
besides garlic, as possessing this same 


2. The odor of burningantim my. This, 


nA 


7 
n less 


apor ul 
ist 


e) 
dies, 


diately 


‘ording to most authors, is to be compared t 


) 
nitric acid, 3. The tin odor. This is perceived 
vhen tin is rubbed with the naked hand. It 
generally known as the metallic odor. 4. T 
lor of the radish. ‘This is exhaled when sele- 
ium is oxydized by combustion, so as to form 
lenie acid, the fiftieth part of a grain of 
former being sufficient to fill a room with the 
5. The odor of the horse-radish, or mus- 
found in numerous bodies. 6. Of su/ph 
id sulphurous acid. 7. Of rotte n fish, found in 
iosphureted hydrogen. — 8. r that 
which is diffused by an electric machine when set 
9. Of nitrous acid. 10. Of ch 

ne and chlorinous bodies. ll. OF osmic acid. 
12. 13. Of iodine. 14. Of hydr 
yanic acid, or bitter almond. 15. Of the acids, 
1 as—a, the purely acid; 6, the pungently 
sulphurous acid; d, nitrie and 
and e, carbonic acid. 16. The a/ 
These are divided into 


ne 
or 


I 


the 


lor 
, 
; J 


ird 


ir 
Of ozone, o 


in operation. 


2 
o. 


Of bromine. Re 
( 
suci 

acid ; 


acid ; 


odor, such as ammonia. 


¢. nitrous 


serline 


a, pure ammoniacal; 6, impure ammoniacal ; 
rring or fish-like (as methylomine) ; d,the hem 
ck odor; e, the tobacco odor; and f, narcotic 
17. The odor of tar and smoke, in 
eosote, earbolic acid, benzole, ete. 18. Of 
19. OF volatile oil, 


I 
lo 
vd 


10K, as 


petroleum and mineral oils. 
or aromatic oil, 20. Of the purely ethereal oils, 

is the acetic, or the odor of wine, the apple, 
pear, ete. 21. Of alcohol, pure and fusel-like. 


The musky odor. 


) 


REGISTERING APPARATUS FOR PASSENGER 
CARS, 

Numerous attempts have been made to devise 
a self-registering apparatus to number the pas- 
sengers entering omnibuses or street railway 
cars; some of them very complicated, and few 
answering the purpose. One recently invent- 
ed, which may perhaps be better than its prede 
cessors, consists in having each seat in the car 
supported on springs, so that it is depressed when 
sat upon. By this depression a spiked wheel 
attached to it is made to bear against and im- 
press a travcling sheet of paper, led over elastic 
and avel past tl 


Ure 


covered rollers, caused to tr - 


~ 
~ 
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ieel, whenever the carriage is moving, 
eel running on the ground, 
one of the ordinary bearing 
le or another provided for the 


spiked wl 
by means of a wh 


h may be « r 


whi ithe 


hic 
thie 


wheels of the ve 
purpose the 


ung the s} ( 


revolution, in either case, regula- 
peed of the traveling sheet of paper 
to an approximate measure of the distance. A 
separate spiked wheel is connected with each 
inside and outside), so that the perforation 
on the paper shows the specific number of seats, 


} 


seat 


and distance each has been occupied on the jour- 
ney. ‘The adoption of tl vy railway 
companies would have one good effect by mak- 


) 
hl 


s system | 
ing it necessary to furnish a seat for each pas- 
no d could be kept of those 
to stand from inability 


V 


senger, since reco! 


obliged 


1 


to secure a@ sepa- 
ate seat. 

INFLUENCE OF SCARCITY OF FOOD ON 

WOMAN'S MILK, 

M. Decaisne, of Paris, has lately communica- 
ted to the Academy of Sciences of that city an 
important paper on the modification which wom- 
nsutfi- 
ig unfortunately too good op- 
portuni for during the 
starvation period of the siege of Paris. Aft- 
er detailing the particulars of his experiments, 
l lu- 


LOWE CONE 


an’s milk undergoes in consequence of i 
cient food, havi 
determination 


ties 


such 


he sums up the results in the fo 
sions: 

1. That the effect of insufficient food on the 
composition of woman's milk presents great 
analogy with that observed in the case of an- 
imals. That these effects vary according to 
constitution, age, hygienic conditions, ete. 3. 
That insufficient food always gives rise, within 
varying proportions, to a diminution in the 
amount of butter, caseine, and salts, 
while it generally augments that of albumen. 4. 
That he cases observed the 


1 


sugar, 


in three-fourths of tl 
tion of the albumen is in inverse ratio to 
the caseine, under an insufficient diet 

: modifications in the composition of 

the milk due to a reparative diet always mani- 
fest themselves in a striking manner by the end 
of four 


or five days. 


PRESERVATION OF JELLY-FISH. 

All marine zoologists are aware of the difficult 
experienced in preserving certain forms of mati:e 
animals, the jelly-fishes especially, so as to exhilLit 
them in their natural shapes and relationships; 
and it may interest them to learn of the experi- 
ences of Professor Van Beneden in solving this 
problem. He not long since exhibited before the 
Academy of Sciences of Belgium preparations of 
specimens of various kinds of Medusa, Ctenopho- 
re, ete., Which had been prepared for several 
weeks, and were remarkable for the excellence of 
their condition. Two different substances were 
made use of for the purpose in question; one a 


y 


weak solution of osmic acid, and the other a 
solution of picrie acid. Osmic acid has of late 
come into extensive use in histological investiga- 
It has the property of hardening the tis- 


te organs, so as to allow 


tions. 
sues of the more delic 
very thin sections to be made for microscopical 
It has also the valuable peculiarity 

first brown and then black, the fat- 
ty matters in general, particularly myeline. It 
res the epithelial cellules brown, as well as the 
ula It brings out distinctly the 


purposes, 


of coloring, 


ting 


elements. 
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fibrillium of the cylinder of the axes of the ous and nervous systems chiefly, and are as fo]- 
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nervous fibres, showing the isolated nervous | lows: 


fibrils, and generally defining the limits of the 

cellules, and showing their different character- | 
istics. ‘Io use this osmic acid in preparing | 
Medusa and Ctenophore, so as to keep them from 

the destructive agency of alcohol, they are to be 

treated in a feeble solution of the osmic acid | 
(one-sixth to one-tenth per cent. to one hundred | 
of water) for a period varying, according to the | 
nature of the objects, from fifteen to twenty-five 

minutes. After this lapse of time the animals 

assume a very slight brownish tinge, the cellules | 
of the endoderm and the organs formed at the 

expense of the endodermic sheet alone becoming 

colored ; the other tissues preserve their primi- 

tive transparency. ‘Thanks to this property, the 

endodermie cellules and the extra vascular canals 

become admirably defined, while the cirrhi are 

more distinct than in the living medusa. At 

the same time all the tissues become hardened, 

and the objects can then be removed from the 

acid solution; and after being carefully washed, 

they are to be placed in strong alcohol, without 

any danger of their ultimately losing either their 
elegance or the transparency of their tissues. 

Indeed, the organization and structure of these 
delicate objects can be studied weeks after, and 

perhaps even months, as well as if they were liv- 
ing under the eye. 

Another method which Professor Van Bene- 
den has employed with success consists in the 
use of a concentrated solution of picric acid. He 
preserved in this way, for about six weeks, some 
small medusex, and, on exhibiting them to the 
Academy, they presented all the clearness of 
their forms, and, to a great degree, all their tis- 
sues. The only change was in certain smaller 
medusex, which became slightly opaque. The 
Noctiluce he was able to study, thus prepared, 
as well as though living before him. 


LABELS ON BOTTLES. 


It often happens that written labels on bottles 
are wetted by the contained liquid, and the ink 
is thus caused to run, rendering the inscription 
illegible, and producing an unsightly appear- 
ance. Itis stated that if, after the label is com- 
pletely dry, it be rubbed over with a piece of | 
parafline, so as to impart a slight coating of this | 
material to it, it will resist the action of acids, | 
alkalies, water, and other substances. ‘The par- | 
affine should be well laid on, and when applied, | 
the surface of the paper may be smoothed by | 
rubbing with an ivory paper-cutter. | 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHER GROUPS OF 


| 
MAMMALS. 


In a memoir on the characteristics of the | 
primary groups of mammals, Professor Gill has | 
given detailed descriptions of all the orders and | 
more comprehensive groups of the class in ques- | 


tion. He has accepted the division into three | 
sub-classes now generally recognized; and the | 
orders of the sub-class of placental mammals— | 


which embraces the bulk of the class—are com- 
bined into two larger groups named super-orders, 
which are distinguished by modifications of the 
brain, and especially by differences in the devel- 
opment of the corpus callosum, or great trans- 
verse commissure of the cerebrum. The orders 
are distinguished by characteristics of the Osse- 





SUB-CLASS MONODELPHIA, 
BUPER-ORDER EDUOABILIA, 
Fourfooted Educabilia. 
. Primates (man, monkeys, and lemurs). 
2. Fere (carnivores, as cats, dogs, etc., and seals), 
3. Ungulates (ordinary hoofed animals, or cattle, cam. 
els, horses, etc.). 
4. Toxodonts (extinct). 
5. Hyracoids (the “ cony” of the Bible). 
6. Proboscideans (elephants and mastodons), 
Swimming Educabilia. 
- Sirenians (manatus, dugong, etc.). 
8. Cetuceans (whales, porpoises, etc.). 
SUPER-ORDER INEDUCABILIA. 
9. Ch iropters (bats). 
0. Insectivores (shrews, moles, hedgehogs, etc.) 
11. Glires, or gnawers (mice, rabbits, etc.). 
12. Bruta, or edentates (ant-eaters, sloths, armadil- 
los, ete.). 


SUB-CLASS DIDELPIITA, 


_ 


. Marsupialia (opossums, kangaroos, etc.). 
SUB-CLASS ORNITHODELPHIA, 


4. Monotremata (ornithorhynchus, or water-mole, 
and spiny ant-eater of Australia). 
M4 


The supposed relations of these orders are at- 
tempted to be expressed in a graphic manner, 
like the genealogical trees which are employed 
to represent the lineage of human families, and 
which are now considerably used by naturalists. 
Such a mode of representation, it may be re- 
marked, is equally useful in conveying an idea 
of relations of various forms for those who dis- 
believe in evolution as for those who accept that 
doctrine; but for the latter they serve also as 
true genealogical tables. We reproduce the ta- 
ble referred to as an example : 
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_ EDITORS SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
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FAYE’S VIEW OF THE PHYSICAL 
OF THE SUN. 
Mechanic's 


interesting 


CONDITION 


The Magazine gives a summary 
of an ] by Mr. Faye upon the 
physicé al condition of the sun, deduced from the 
bservation of the solar spots made by Carring- 
ton. ‘This is expressed in the following propo- 
sitions : 

1, That Zéllner’s theory, 
as a solid body covered with 


wuper 


which views the sun 


a layer of incan- 


descent liquid, is entirely improbable, and, in- 


leed, impossible. 2. The speed of rotation of 
ny point whatever on the sun’s surface is al- 
ways expressed by one and the same formula. 

"There do not exist on the sun’s surface any 
sensible currents which 
the ** trade-winds.” The absolute absence of 
currents is only explisable by the presence every 
where cf ascending currents of great intensity, 
proce -eding from the sun’s centre tv its surface. 
The existence of such currents is an imper- 


in a gaseous state, 


aeriform matter of an enormous temperature, but 


which is continually cooling by the action of the | 


The 


ascending 


spherical. 


currents. sun is absolutely 


NEW FOSSIL SIRENIAN IN BELGIUM. 


Professor Van Beneden announces the occur- 
rence in Belgium of the remains of a new genus 
of fossil animals allied to the manatee and du- 
g. The extinct genus Halitherium, belong- 
g to the same order, has been known in Bel- 
gium for some considerable time, and has excited 
much interest from the fact that, although en- 
tirely extinct at present, bones of the animal 
have been found which had been apparently 
pierced by an arrow or some similar weapon. 
To the new form has been assigned the name of 
Crassitherium robustum, 
walls of the skull, in which respect it is very 
different from any of its allies, but more like 
the Rhytina or sea-cow of Steller from Behring 
Island. ‘his latter animal, unlike the /alithe- 
rium, has been exterminated within the historic 
period, although it is more than one hundred 
years since it has been seen alive by any one. 
According to Professor Van Beneden, there have 
been found in the Antwerp Sands four genera 
of seals, one of Zeuglodons, and the form just 
referred to. 


CROTON CHLORAL, A NEW HYPNOTIC. 


Dr. Liebreich, of Berlin, to whom we owe the 
discovery of hydrate of chloral, has lately been 
investigating the physiological properties of a 
new organic compound formed by the action of 
chlorine upon allylene, and which he calls croton 
chloral, 


) 


extent rendered insensible to feeling, while the 
rest of the body remains comparatively sensible. 
If the inhalation is prolonged, the spinal cord 
loses its function, and reflex excitability is every 
where extinguished. During that stage both 
pulse and respiration remain unchanged. The 
third stage, which is induced by large doses, is 
characterized by paralysis of the medulla oblon- 
gata, and death. Animals may, however, be kept 
alive by artificial respiration, because the action 


are at all analogous to | 


proof that the body of the sun must be | 
and is an immense sphere of 


When administered to animals a pecul- | 
iar effect is produced, the head being to a great | 


729 
of the heart is not interfered with, while th e filti- 
mate effect of hydrate of chloral is to paralyze 

eheart. Croton chloral, therefore, promises to 
weed e all the good effects of hydrate of chloral, 
| without any drawback being attached to its judi- 
cious use, 


EGGS OF THE MOA, 

The Colonial Museum 
Zealand, has lately distributed. casts of several 
specimens of eggs of the moa belonging to its 
collection, sending a series to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. ‘These eggs are of 
great interest from their enormous size, being in- 
ferior only to those of the ./pyornis of Madagas- 
car. The largest of three eggs was found in the 
Kaikoras peninsula, between the legs of a humau 
skeleton which had been buried in a sitting pos- 
ture, and which was suy 
tiquity, 


of Wellington, New 
eg 


al 





pose d to be of great an- 
not only from the accompaniment of the 
, but also from the body having been placed 
in a sitting position, a posture very unusual 
among the Maoris. 


Or oF 
Cee 


ARTIFICIAL EPILEPSY. 

M. Brown Sequard succeeded in producing 
epileptic symptoms in ghinea-pigs by means of 

hemi-section of the spinal marrow, or by the 
section of the sciatic nerve; and Dr. Prevost has 
| observed the same phenomena in amputating the 
thigh of these animals. ‘To produce a nervous 
attack it is only necessary to excite the so-called 
epileptic zone, which includes the half of the face 
| corresponding to the member amputated, when 
the animal immediately falls into convulsions. 
The excitability of this zone is enfeebled after 
a time, and it becomes always more and more 
difficult to provoke a new crisis. It is suggested 
that the study of this artificial epilepsy will doubt- 
less throw some light on the genesis and nature 
of this disease. 


in allusion to the thick | 


DARWINIAN IDEA OF THE ORIGIN OF 
INSECTS. 

At a meeting of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don, on November 2, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S., read a paper on the origin of insects, 
which has always presented one of the most dif- 
ficult problems to the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution. There is great difficulty in conceiving 
by what process of natural selection an insect 
with a suctorial mouth, like that of a gnat or 
| butterfly (Diptera or Lepidoptera), could be de- 
| veloped from a powerful mandibulate type like 
| the Orthoptera, or even the Neuroptera. M. 

Brauer has recently suggested that the interesting 
genus Cambodea is, of all-known existing forms, 
that which most nearly resembles the parent in- 
sect stock, from which are descended not only 
|the most closely allied Thysanura, but all the 
other great orders of insects. In these insects 
we have a type of animal closely resembling cer- 
tain larvee, which occur in both the mandibulate 
and suctorial series of insects, and which pos- 
sess a mouth neither distinctly mandibulate nor 
distinctly suctorial, but constituted according to 
a peculiar type capable of modification in either 
direction by gradual changes, without loss of 
utility. The complete metamorphosis of the Lep- 
idoptera, Coleoptera, and Diptera will then be 
the result of adaptive changes brought about 
through a long series of generations, 
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UNITED STATES, 

UR Record closes on the 24th of February.— 
‘The most important measure before Con- 
gress during the month was the Amnesty bill, 
which was discussed early in February in the 
Senate, with especial reference to Mr. Sumner’s 
Civil Rights amendment. On the 9th, after con- 
siderable debate, Mr. Sumner’s amendment was 
adopted; but the bill thus amended, being put 
to the vote, Was lost. 








The Apportionment bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate January 29, with a section recognizing the 
Fourteenth Amendment. ‘The number and dis- 
tribution of Representatives remain as fixed by 
the House. The House passed the bill, as amend- 
ed, January 30, 

In the House, January 24, Mr. Butler present- 
ed a memorial signed by 35,000 women, asking 
Congress to pass a law declaratory of woman’s 
right to vote under the constitutional amend- 
ments 





The following measures have been passed by 
the Senate: January 26, a resolution to finally 
adjourn on May 29; Jhnuary 30, a bill setting 
aside a portion of the Yellow Stone Valley as a 
national park; January 31, a bill defining the 
meaning of the Internal Revenue act of 1870, 
and directing the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue to remit or refund the taxes assessed and | 


levied or paid on dividends of earnings, etc., of 
banks, trust companies, savings-banks, insurance 
companies, and canal-navigation companies dur- 
ing the last five months of that year; February 
15, the Naval Appropriation bill, setting apart 
$17,943,347. The appropriation for last year 
was $19,784,717. A clause was inserted in- 
structing the Secretary of the Navy to sell all 
useless vessels or material by public auction. 
The joint select committee of Congress ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition of affairs in 
the South reported February 19. The inquiry 
related chiefly to the Ku-Klux outrages and the 
causes thereof. The majority report declared 
the existence of organizations throughout the 
South for intimidating and murdering negro 
voters. These organizations, says the commit- 
tee, were known as Ku-Klux Klans, Knights of 
the White Camellia, and Democratic clubs of 


various names, existing in all the late insurrec- | 


tionary States and in Kentucky. ‘The committee 
maintained that redress against the outrages com- 


mitted by members of these organizations was | 
almost impossible, owing to the difficulty of iden- 


tifying the perpetrators, and to intimidation. 
After stating that the law of 1871 has been effect- 
ive in suppressing, to a great extent, these out- 
rages in North Carolina, the majority report 
counsels patience and forbearance on the part of 
the North, and appeals to the good sense of 
Southern men to refrain from further violence if 
they would win the negro vote. In conclusion 


it is recommended that the power conferred on | 


the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
be extended until the end of the next session of 
Congress ; that such an increase of the judiciary 
of the United States in districts and circuits in 
the States shown to be affected by these disorders 
shall be made as in the judgment of Congress 
will secure speedy and certain justice to be ad- 





Wistorical Record, 


ministered, and leave no hope of impunity to 
criminals by the law's delay; and that a law be 
passed removing political disabilities, except 
among great criminals distinguished above 4)| 
others for the part they took in opposition to the 
government. ‘The minority of the committee 
report that five at least of the eleven Southern 
States—to wit, Virginia, ‘Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, aud 'Texas—are free from even the 
suspicion of lawlessness on the part of the people, 
whatever may be the fact as to their rulers, 
These five States embrace largely more than half 
the territory, and nearly half the population of 
the eleven Southern States, and it is hard to con- 
ceive why, if political or other combinations ex- 
isted for any general purpose, they should be 
left out while the other six States, or part of 
them, were in combination for any such general 
objects. It is not denied that bodies of disguised 
men have in several States of the South been 
guilty of the most flagrant crimes——crimes which 
the minority seek neither to palliate nor excuse, 
for the commission of which the wrong-doers 
should suffer speedy and condign punishment. 
| But it is denied that these bodies have any gen 
} 


gen- 
eral organization or any political significance, or 
that their conduct is indorsed by any respectal 
| number of white people in any State. 
In the House of Representatives, January 25, 

Mr. Perce, from the Committee on Educat 
and Labor, reported a bill which provides as 
follows: That the proceeds of the public lands 
shall form a perpetual fund, to be called the 
** National Education Fund,” to be composed of 
half the revenue derived each year from the land 
sales, and invested in five per cent. United States 
bonds—the interest of this fund and half the pro- 
ceeds of the land sales of the previous year to be 
distributed among the States and ‘Territories on 
the basis of population between the ages of four 
and twenty-one, but during the first ten years 
the distribution to be made in the ratio of the il- 
literacy of the various populations ; that the local 
| Legislatures must first pledge themselves, before 
| receiving their share, to provide free education 
| for their children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, and to apply all money received under 
| the act in accordance with its conditions ; that 
fifty per cent. of the amount received the first 
year, and ten per cent. during subsequent years, 
may be devoted to the establishment of normal 
schools; and that each State and Territory shall 
be entitled to every apportionment after the first 
| which shall have made the above provision for 
| the education of its children, shall have applied 
the money already received in the prescribed 
manner, and shall have made a full report of the 
number of its schools, teachers, and school- 
| houses owned and hired, the daily attendance 
| at its schools, and the amounts appropriated for 
| free schools by its Legislature. 
| ‘The bill was passed, February 8, substantially 
as it came from the committee. All the amend- 
ments were rejected save that of Mr. Goodrich, 
of New York, providing that the funds derived 
from the sale of lands should be distributed 
among the States according to the ratio of illit- 
eracy, 
i Among the important measures adopted by 
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ivi API ropriation bill, settit g apal t $1,700,000, | lumbus, Ohio, February 22, and nominated for 

and the Pension bill, appropriating $30,480,000; President of the United States David Davis, of 

resolution, February 1, in lorsing Secretary Illinois, and for Vice-President Joel Parker, of 

utwell’s syndicate policy by a vote of 110 New Jersey. The following is the substance of 
86; and a resolution instructing the Com- the platform adopted: 

tee of Ways and Means to report a bill re- 


» House were the following: January 26, the The National Labor Convention met at Co- 
' 
i 


niet oa The first resolution declares that it is a duty to es- 
aling the duties on tea and coffee. Ihe com- | tablish a just standard of distribution of capital and 
Littee rep rted such a bill, which was passed labor by providing a purely national circulating me- 
19 dium, based on the faith and resources of the nation, 
Shetty . . ’ ia issued directly to the people without the intervention 
Mr, Willard, from the House select committee | of any banking corporation s, which money shall be 
the Civil — reported a bill, . h was. legal tender in the payment of all debts, public and 
le the spt cial order for March 20. This bil] Private, Inter hangeable at ee the holde r for 
government bonds bearing a small rate of interest, 
not exceedit 3.6 rcent., subject to future legis- 


ruary 


yakes it un lawful f wv any member of ¢ cad Hou se, 
verbally or in writing, directly or indirectly, or \ 
by any agent or third person, to solicit or recom- Phe C re on favors payment of the 
. fe ; : ier ° _ ~ tha Bational debt ace g to the inal contract 
mend the ee a nd appornune nt to, or the The third decla e exemption of ¢ rvernment 
removal of any person from, office or employment | bonds from taxation a violation of all the just prinei- 
in the civil service, ey te calle d upon in writing | Pies of the re » laws. we 7 eo 
hy the President 1 | | mee ty rhe fourth opposes the sale of public lands to indi- 
bY ne resident 0 ead of a departme ; m viduals or corporations, a1 nd favors the holding of them 
vhich case ~1 may e his advice or bee m in for the benefit of landless settlers. 
writing, which shi ll be official and at all times The fifth favors the admission free of duty of arti- 
nto it ction. and n uy be comn l to cles in common use not produced here, and a revenue 
1 to il ispe 1 , an Fi e communicated t urticles of lt ry, and also such duty upon arti- 
r House when called for. The violation of | cles of manufacture as, we having the raw materials 
act is to be a misdemeanor, punishable bv a| in abundance, will assist in further ee loping the re- 
7 ( sources of the untry 
, not less than 100 nor sre than &1000 yu of the country. one : 
es vot Ic coe 4 “4 . en th ye I * lhe sixth advor ates the prohibition of the importa- 
he Senate, January 26, contirmed the nom- | tion of the Chinese by legislation. 
ion of James F. Legate to be Governor of The seventh favors the Eight-hour law. 
i on Territory. The eighth demands the abolition of the contract la- 
bor in prisons. 

Mr. Charles Hale, 0 f Ms ISSA apa was cOn-| The ninth favors assessing and collecting of war 
firmed by the Senate, February 19, as Assistant 
Secretary of State, e place a J. C. Bancroft 
] 


avis, resigned. 


axe eferk g the progress of the war, instead of leaving 
he debt to posterity. 
T he tenth calls for Congressional legislation to pre- 
vent the exorbitant charges by railroads and telegraphs, 
In the Ilouse Committee of Ways and Means, The eleventh favors the one-term principle. 
February 19, Mr. Roberts, of New York, offered Phos twelfth favors general amnesty and equality of 
‘ rhts and privileges to all. 
‘ rhe Committee on Piatform re porte “l additional res- 
lost—yeas 4, nays 5, as follows: yeas, Messrs. | olutio the first of which demands the subjection of 
Dawes, Kelley, Roberts, Brooks; nays, Messrs. the u to phe civil “ecp r, and the oo 
Maynard, F inkelnburg, Burchard, Kerr, Beck. re kip ‘ks cog at cage ‘the Patent Lav an Paseo 
lhe note of Lord Granville to General Schenck | giye labor more fully the benefit of its own ideas on 
hing the Alabama claims reached Washing- | inventions ; third, that fitness, and not political or per- 
; sonal considerations, should be the only recommenda- 
tion to any public office. 


t 
t 
t 


a resolution repealing the income tax, which was 


. bv special messenger, February 22. 

(he Missouri Liberal Republican Mass Con- 
vention met in Jefferson Citv, Missouri, January The National Prohibition Convention met at 
24. Judge Dehalt, of Grundy County, presided. Columbus, Ohio, February 22, and nominated 
Resolutions were passed demanding equal suf- for President of the United States James Black, 
frage for all, tariff reforms, reformation of the of Pennsylvania, and for Vice-President John 
public service, and finally, calling for a national ; Russell, of Michigan. 
mass convention, to be held in Cincinnati on General Matthew W. Ransom, a Democrat, 
the first Monday of May next, was elected to the United States Senate from 

The Missouri State Republican Convention | North Carolina January 30. The Republicans 
met at Jefferson City February 22. did not — bo nomination and did not vote. 

The Connecticut Democratic State Convention Colm 1 J. W. Forney resigned the collector- 
was held in New Haven February 6. Richard ship of the athe of Philade Ip hia February 10. 

). Hubbard was nominated for Governor. The ‘« rowed gi months the national ae has 
platform contained eleven resolutions, the first been reduced $287,258,310, or at the rate of 
of which is the most important, namely : $8, 207,380 per month. 

* Resolved, That the Democrats of Connecticut re- } In the New York pe Legislature os ~ sesh 
gard emanc ipation, equality of civil rights, and en-| Charter for New York city, drafted bs the Com- 
franchisement as established facts now embodied in| mittee of Seventy, was introd uced January 23. 
the Constitution, and deserving the support of good) Another charter from the Citizens’ Association 
citizens of all parties. p . oe , 

was presented February 2.— -In the Assembly, 
The second, third, and fourth, demanding equal | February 2, a memorial was presented from the 
suffrage, complete amnesty, tariff reforms, and) Bar Association of New York praying for the 
thorough improvement of the public service, were | investigation of charges of corruption against 
identical with the resolutions adopted by the | Judges Barnard and Cardozo, of New York. 
Liberal Republicans of Missouri. The Judiciary Committee was instructed to 

The Indiana State Republican Convention, | make the investigation. 

February 22, nominated W. W. Curry for See- In Utah Territory, January 31, Chief Justice 
retary of State; A. Wildman, Auditor; John B. | M‘Kean refused to release eleven alleged mur- 
Glover, Treasurer; Joseph C. Denny, Attorney- | derers on bail, although recommended to do so 
General. by District Attorney Bates. ‘The act is com- 
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mite by the Gentiles and condemned by - 
Mormons. 

‘The elections held at Salt Lake City, Utah, Feb- 
ruary 12, are reported to have been fraudulent to | 
a degree without precedent. Aliens and women | 
and children deposited their ballots in spite of 
the challengers. ‘The object of casting so large 
a vote is said to have been to show an immense 
population, and thus induce Congress to admit 
Utah as a State. 

The Utah convention to consider the admis- | 
sion of Utah as a State, February 23, agreed to 
the terms prescribed by Congress as a condition | 
precedent thereto. There was great excitement, 
and many of the Mormons were indignant over 
the sacrifice of their favorite doctrine. Prophet 
Fitch and Elder Cannon, who advocated the | 
measure, are denounced as having been influ- | 
enced by mercenary motives. 

Reports recently made to the Bureau of Statis- 
ties at Washington show that during the last quar- 
ter of 1871 there arrived at the port. of New York 
50,948 immigrants, of whom 28,583 were males 
and 22,365 females. Of these 10,137 came from | 
Germany, 5634 from Great Britain, and 4363 
from Ireland. 

The Buffalo Board of Trade, February 23, 
passed resolutions setting forth to Congress that 
the Western fishery industry under the Treaty 
of Washington is threatened with additional bur- 
dens, and promises to be utterly ruined, urging 
Congress to extend immediate relief to West- | 
ern fishermen, and requesting Western members 
to favor such adjustment of the fishery question 
as will give lake fishermen all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and drawbacks extended to the heres 
of other sections. 

A mass meeting in favor of prison reforms | 
was held at Steinway Hall, New York, January 
26, the object being to promote the cause of the | 
International Prison Congress, which is to meet 
in London in July next. Addresses were de- | 
livered by Dr. Wines, United States Commission- 
er to the Congress, Rey. Dr. Prime, ex-Govern- 
or Seymour, Professor Lieber, General Pills- 
bury, and others. Letters were read from Pres- 
ident Grant, Governor Hoffman, Archbishop | 
M‘Closkey, and other eminent persons. Reso- 
lutions were passed commending various points | 
of reformation in prison discipline. 

The Japanese embassy continues its tour of | 
the United States in company with Minister De | 
Long. ‘The mission is composed of twenty-six 
members, besides interpreters, clerks, etc. ‘The | 
chief embassador is Iwakura, late Chief Minis- | 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and of the rank of Uno- 


| 


daijin—the highest now in the empire. ‘Then | 


there are four vice-embassadors, of the rank of 


Sangi—privy councilors. These five really con- | 


stitute the chief diplomatic part of the mis- 


sion. Next come eight chief secretaries, repre- | 
senting the following eight departments, which | 


are to be the objects of their careful investiga- 
tion, and which are named in the order of pre- 
cedence— Religion, Foreign Affairs, Finance, 


Education, Public Works, War, Navy, Agricul- | 


ture. A banquet was given the embassy in San 
Francisco, January 23, on which occasion Prince | 
Iwakura made a very friendly speech. They 


went to Sacramento January 31, where they | 
’ were received by the Legislature, and entertained | 
‘ata banquet. On February 4 they reached Salt 
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Lake City, where they were re banqueted Febru- 
ary 12. A farewell dinner was given by the 
embassy and Minister De Long to the Citizens 
February 16. 

A fierce snow-storm broke upon the Western 
Territories on January 23. The thermometer 
fell forty degrees during the night, and the next 
day was ten below zero at Denver, tw enty below 
at Central C ity, and twelve hale at Colorado 


| Springs. ‘The railroad tracks were soon covered 


by deep drifts of snow, and no trains could pass 


| either way. At one time ten passenger trains 


and one thousand freight-cars were blockaded on 


} the Union Pacific Railroad. Eight westward- 
j bound trains got through to Ogden, February 


17, after a detention of twenty-eight days in the 
snow-drifts. During that time one death and 
two births occurred on the cars, and several per- 
sons were injured by collisions. ‘The passengers 
lived chiefly on crackers and cheese. ‘The block- 
ade was raised by February 19. 

The following is the number of lives lost and 
persons injured in the mines of six anthracite 
counties of Pennsylvania during the year 1871; 

Killed. Injured. 








Lackawanna district............... 64 
Wyoming district sous i 
Lehigh “1 I iret 28 
Northumberland County............ 20 
Dauphin County. pwdcaeenis 6 
C olumbia County. Deleisas Sukewe eiuees 1 
BICIW PIE COURES, 66.6. cssecicecses 101 

NOs Wa csdtuesssaescdesiviese 272 





These unfortunate men left, on a close esti- 
mate, 220 widows, and between 500 and 600 or- 
phan children. About one-third of the whole 
number of the killed met their death on account 
of the neglect of oper rators to make second open- 
ings to their mines; another third were killed 
by the explosion of gases, which would have 
been averted if the law requiring every mine to 
be examined by an experienced miner with a 
safety-lamp before the workmen enter it had 
been complied with; about one-sixth lost their 
lives through their mere negligence in not pay- 


| ing sufficient attention to the roof of the mines 


and otherwise ; while the remaining one-sixth of 
the whole number were killed by really unfore- 
seen and unavoidable accidents. 

DISASTERS. 

A terrible accident occurred on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, between Mud Run and Lock- 
| port, February 1. Two of the passenger-cars of 
the Buffalo express train going east were thrown 
from the track by a broken rail, and falling down 
an embankment forty feet in height, were com- 
pletely wrecked and afterward burned. Eight 
persons were killed and sixteen wounded. 

Five powder-mills belonging to the Miami 
Powder Company, of Ohio, and located between 
Xenia and Yellow Springs, on the Little Miami 
Railroad, exploded February 5, killing five men 
and seriously injuring several others. ‘The com- 
pany’s loss was about $25,000. 

The tender, baggage-car, and three passenger- 
cars of the Washington accommodation train on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad were thrown from 
the track by a displaced rail, February 5, and 
tumbled down an embankment three miles west 
of Meramec, Sixty passengers were on the train, 
about half of whom were more or less injured, but 
none fatally. 
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A fire-damp explosion occurred in the Mitchell 
Colliery, about five miles from Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, February 6, killing three men and 
wounding another. ‘The cause of the disaster 
was carelessness on the part of the person having 
charge of the work, if it be true, as is alleged, 
that he took no prec autions to learn the state of 
the atmosphere in the mine, and permitted the 
men to enter the gangway with lamps unpro- 
tected. 

A passenger train going to St. Louis on the 
Rockford, Rock Island, and St. Louis Railroad, 
February 7, when about three-quarters of a mile 
below Upper Alton station, Illinois, came in 
collision with a freight train going north. ‘The 
baggage-car and first coach were * telesc oped,” 
and then almost instantly took fire. Seven per- 
sons were killed and thirteen wounded. 

A locomotive exploded on the Erie Railroad, 
near Susquehanna dépot, February killing 

1e man and severely wounding several others. 

A passenger train on the Cincinnati and Lou- 
isville Short Line fell through a bridge into Ten 
Mile Creek, thirty miles from Covington, 
tucky, 3. ‘Two persons wet 


»] 
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Ken- 
February 23. e killed 
and sixty wounded. 

Dispatches from South America bring tidings 
of the burning of the steamer America on her 
passage from Buenos Ayres to Montevideo, De- 
cember 23. More than sixty lives were lost. 

The steamer Colorado, which sailed from 
Liverpool for New York February 7, was run 
into by the steamer Arabian near the mouth of 
the Mersey. ‘The former was run ashore, where 
she soon broke in pieces. Five of her steerage 
passengers were drowned. The other vessel was 
scarcely injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Mrs. Eliza Davis, widow of Hon. 
and sister of Hon. George Bancroft, died at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, January 24, aged eighty 
years, 

The Most Reverend John Spalding 
of the Catholic Church in the United States and 
Archbishop of the Diocese of Baltimore, died in 

3altimore February 7, aged sixty-two years. He 
was buried beneath the cathedral of that city 
February 12. 

Iix-Senator James W. Grimes, of Iowa, 

at Burlington, in that State, February 7. 


died 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Mexican revolutionists have gained de- 
cided advantages during the month. A large 
portion of the States of Puebla and Vera Cruz 
are in their and they have govern- 
ments established in Nuovo Leon, Durango, Zac- 
atecas, and Sinaloa, ‘The town of Piedras Ne- 
gras was besieged by the rebels January 23, and 
on the same day ex-Governor Felix Diaz was 
killed in battle. ‘Three thousand reyolutionists 
under General Donato Guerra routed the same 
number of government troops under General 
Neri at Matapulgas, January 29, taking four 
hundred prisoners and all the artillery. The 
victors then pushed on and captured Zacatecas 
without opposition. General Neri, of the Juarez 
forces, was taken prisoner, and General Herria, 
his second in command, was wounded and cap- 
tured, Camargo was surrendered by the govern- 
ment to General Quiroga February 3, and on the 


possession, 


John Davis | 
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same day a party of forty rebel shies ander 
Colonel Uripte ‘aptured near Matamoras. 
rhe officers were hanged and the remainder of 
the company imprisoned. Generals Guerra and 
Naranjo, with 8000 revolutionists, attacked the 
city of San Luis Potosi February 16, driving the 
government forces within their barricades and 
cutting off reinforcements and supplies. A con- 
ducta with $1,500,000 reached the frontier near 
Camargo February 19, guarded by 500 revolu- 
This is the first specie which has ar- 
rived out since the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, four months ago. 

The C authorities, February 10, issued 
additional orders regarding the Chinese in that 
island. For the present all applications of Chi- 
nese for permits to change their places of resi- 
dence or become Spanish subjects will not be 
entertained. ‘The government also refuses to 
grant passports to free Chinamen w ho may be 
desirous of leaving the country. Chinamen found 
without police documents, from whatever cause, 
will be sent to the government yards or deposi- 
tories, and then be compelled to work at forced 
labor. ‘T'wo thousand Spanish soldiers left Cadiz 
for Havana February 7, Captain-General Val- 
maseda returned to Havana February 13, Gen- 
eral Requelme, the new Spanish commander of 
the Eastern Department, reached that city Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Official statements declare that 
1847, when the 


was ¢ 


tionists, 


uban 


since June, 
first consignment of coolies reach- 
ed Havana, there have been introduced 109,000 
Asiatics, at an average cost to the purchaser of 
$340 each, representing a disbursement of up- 
ward of $37,000,000, or $1,500,000 annually. 

The work of laying the Jamaica and Porto 
Rico cable was completed February 14. 

The mails reaching Madrid February 11, 
brought the news of the slaughter of thirty-six 
foreigners in the town of Gundel, in the Argen- 
tine States, during an outbreak of fanaticism. 

EUROPE. 

The British Parliament was opened on Febru- 
ary 6. The Queen’s speech was read by Lord 
Chancellor Hatherley. Its chief feature was the 
relations of her Majesty’s government with the 
United States on the question of the Alabama 
claims. Touching this the Queen remarked that 
the Cases of both parties had been laid before the 
Geneva Conference, and added: ‘‘ In the Case 
so submitted by the United States large claims 
are included which are understood on my part 
not to be within the province of the arbitrators. 
On this subject I have caused a friendly com- 
munication to be made to the government of the 
United States.” In the House of Commons Mr. 
Disraeli declared the royal speech singularly un- 
satisfactory. ‘The American claims were great- 

, he said, than those which would follow a 
total conquest, and if admitted would be fatal to 
the power and honor of England. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in reply, defended the government, and 
remarked that the American demands were such 
as no people in the last extremity of war would 
submit to. Mr. Ralph Osborne said that the 
astute American lawyers had outwitted the nov- 
ices who represented i: ngland in the Commission. 
The Case of the British government was laid 
before Parliament February 16. The argument 
is divided into ten parts, and concludes as fol- 
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lows: ‘* While England regrets the departure of 
rebel cruisers from her ports, she can not ac- 
knowledge the justice of the claims against her 
for pecuniary damages for their acts. ‘The Unit- 
ed States must solidly establish the fact of En- 
gland’s negligence. England is ready to accept 
the award of the Tribunal of Arbitration, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. She desires only that 
it shall be just.” 

The Right Hon. John Evelyn Denison re- 
signed the Speakership of the British House of 
Commons February 7, owing to ill health. The 
Right Hon. Henry Bouverie Brand was elected 
to succeed him February 9, Mr. Denison was 
subsequently gazetted as Viscount Ossington. 

Lady Franklin has offered a reward of £2000 
for the recovery of the records of the Franklin 
exploring vessels Lyre bus and Terror, supposed 
to have been deposited in King William’s Island. 

A meeting was held at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, January 30, under call of the Lord Mayor, 
in aid of an expedition of search for Dr. Living- 
stone, ‘Three thousand pounds were subscribed. 

‘The trustees of the Peabody Fund have let out 
500 houses, with planted grounds attached, at 
Brixton, to small families, in accordance with 
the directions of the late Mr. Peabody. 

Information reached London, February 10, 
of a collision which occurred between the steam- 
er £lectra and the ship Dholeran, off Dungen- 
ness, in the English Channel. ‘The steamer was 
instantly sunk, and her captain—Bruce—with 
seventeen of the crew perished. 

Messrs. Cushing, Evarts, and Waite, counsel 
for the United States at the Geneva Conference, 
were presented to President Thiers on Febru- 
ary 16. 

The Count de Chambord, January 29, issued 
a manifesto to the F:ench people, declaring that 
he would never abdicate his right to the throne 
of France. He will ever uphold the flag of 
France and aid in restoring the ancient prestige 
of her armies, but will never consent to become 
a revolutionist, he says, where he is the legiti- 
mate king. 

General Cissy, French Minister of War, 
stated to a committee of the Assembly, Janu- 
ary 30, that of the Communists captured by the 
government 19,222 had been liberated, 8473 ban- 
ished, and 12,045 were still confined in the hulks. 

In the French Assembly a motion that the 
government and Assembly return to Paris was 
voted down by 377 to 318 on February 2. 

President Thiers was shot at February 5, but 
the ball missed itsaim. ‘The assassin escaped. 

Minister Casimir-Perier resigned February 5. 
M. Le Franc was appointed his successor on the 
following day, and M. Goulard in turn succeed- 
ed him as Minister of Commerce. 

M. Rouher, formerly Minister of State under 
Napoleon, was elected to the French Assembly 
from Corsica February 12. 

The Franco-German postal convention was 
signed February 13. 

The King of Spain, January 24, dissolved the 
Cortes by decree, following the defeat of Sefior 
Herrera for President of the Lower House, and 
the offer of Sefor Sagasta’s resignation of the 
ministry, which the King refused. Elections 
were ordered for members of the Cortes, to be 
held April 21, and the new body was convoked 
to meet April 24. A stormy scene occurred in 
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the Senate January 26, when the decree was 
read, Sefior Arbazuga declaring the King a 
traitor, and calling for the barricades. At the 
height of the tumult the sitting was declared at 
an end. ‘There was great excitement also among 
the people, and the troops were called upon to 
prevent outbreaks of violence. The ministry 
resigned February 18, consequent upon Admiril 
‘Topete’s opposition to certain army promotions, 
and his demand for the dismissal of Sefor 
Gaminde from the cabinet. The King, February 
20, delivered the chief port-folio of state to Seficr 
Sagasta, thus confiding to him the task of form- 
ing a new ministry. The following is the con- 
stitution of the new cabinet as organized by 
Sefior Sagasta: Sefior Sagasta, President of the 
Council and Minister of the Interior; Admiral 
Malcampo, Minister of the Marine; Sefior De 
Blas, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Sefior Ga- 
macho, Minister of Finance; General Del Rey, 
Minister of War; Seftor Robledo, Minister of 
Public Works; Sefior Herrera, Minister of the 
Colonies; Sefior Colmenares, Minister of Jus- 
tice. The five members of the ministry whose 
names are mentioned last in the order of the 
above list belong to the Unionist party. 
The Austrian Reichsrath, by a two-thirds ma- 


jority, February 20, passed a compulsory electoral 


bill, which makes important changes in the 
political system of the provinces, and is intended 
to bind their inhabitants more closely to Austria. 

A bill was presented in the German Federal 
Council, February 17, declaring that the German 
shall be the official language in the conquered 
French provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

A man who had announced his intention to 
kill Prince Bismarck was arrested in Berlin Feb- 
ruary 21. A pistol was found in his pocket. 

Another barbarous attack was made upon the 
Jews in Ismail, on the Roumanian frontier, Feb- 
ruary 2. Several Israelites were killed, and 
many fled from the place. 

The Czar of Russia has decreed the compulsory 
use of the Russian language in the primary 
schools of Poland. 

The town of Shamaka, in Asiatic Russia, 
was totally destroyed by an earthquake January 
29, and maniy lives were lost. 

The Baron von Offenburg, late consul-gen- 
eral at Bucharest, has been appointed to succeed 
M. Catacazy as envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of Russia to the United States. 

Madame Ristori, the distinguished tragedienne, 
was severely injured by a railway accident near 
Perugia, Italy, February 5. In addition to flesh 
bruises, she sustained a violent fracture of the 
knee-pan. 


ASIA, 

Lord Mayo, for the past four years Governor- 
General of India, was killed by a convict at Port 
Blair prison, Andaman Islands, February 8. 
The assassin was immediately arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to be hanged. 

Dispatches received at Madrid, February 2, 
announce an attempt at revolution in the Philip- 
pine Islands by the native soldiers. ‘The rebels 
were all killed by the regular troops. 

The British expedition operating against the 
Looshais, in Northeastern India, attacked the 
enemy January 26, and inflicted heavy loss upon 
them. The British general, Bourehier, was 
wounded, and several of his men were killed. 
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iblished in England 
work entitled ** Monuments 
and M mumental Inscriptions in Scotland,” 
which a little 1 ins* 
ined. The reader will learn from it t 
Scotland's worthies, Knox and Buchanan, 
have not been honored with a memorial stone. 
Buchanan, a ‘* flat stone” over his 
but it was economically applied to cover 
resting-place of a sexton. Ilis skull, 
has been honored with a place in the 
ollege Library of the University of Edinburgh. 
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he left in three English counties ‘‘ nothing 
but blood and ashes.” Among the most vigorous 
inscriptions we can find are these: 

Here lies John Smith, 

Whom Death slew, for all his pith; 

The starkest man in Aberlady 

God prepare and make us ready. 


Here in a lonely spot the bones repose 

Of one who murdered rhyme and slaughtered 

Sense he defied, and gr ir set at naught, 

Yet some have read his books and even bought. 
* * * 


prose ; 


Where’er he went he found an open door; 
The fol Iks all liked him, and the bard was poor; 
A ream of paper, and a pound of snuff, 

Pens, and his “‘specs,” and Edward had enough. 
Along life’s road he jogged at easy pace, 
Dismounted here, and found a resting-place. 


Tue Hon, John A. Campbell, formerly one 
of the justices of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, is noted for two things—a memory 
which enables him to refer, for a decision or 
authority, to the number of volume and page in 
books he has not handled for years; and to his 
wit, which is not so genial or playful as it is sar- 
castic, Being asked on one occasion by a young 
lawyer of New Orleans, who was not particularly 
bright, whether he (Judge C.) had any objec 
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his amazem nt increased. vars after 
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still greater that he should have been 
honored by being elected a member of so august 
a body. 
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‘hink !” replied Nesmith; ‘‘ why, the won- 
der to me now is how you and so many other fel- 
lows ever managed to get here!” 

PROMINENT among the first ministers of the 
Free-will Baptist denominationin New Hampshire 
were several of one family by the name of Buz- 
zell, rough, strong men, of great mental vigor 
just the men to be pi rs in a new religious 
movement, where the prejudic 
e to be incited against the old doctrines of the 
re exclusive. At onetime old Governor Plum- 
as reviewing a regiment in a town where 
According to the cus- 


ne a 
s of the masses 
we 
m 
mer W 
one of the Buzzells lived. 
tom of the time, he, being the only resident min- 
ister, was invited to mount his horse, take his 
place on the Governor's staff, and offer prayer 
on the muster-field. After the review, when 
riding off the field, the Governor made some 
pleasant, complimentary remark to the chaplain 
about his prayer. Elder Buzzell, much pleased, 
made the following ingenuous answer: ‘* I could 
good deal better, Guvnor, ef I hadn't 
wat for time.” 

A apy of this city, of French parentage, 
b ri ght, witty, and good, became the w if sof a gen- 

leman whose business called him regula: ly every 
summer to Paris. In his youth his pace had been 
rapid, and the lady’s relatives gave many shakes 
of the head when talking of the marriage. He told 
her frankly that he had been of naughty 
habits, but promised to be proper. And he made 
a very good husband. On each return from 
Paris he brought her some nice little present— 
sometimes a dozen of Al- 
But on this, his 
e surprised her by placing in her 
icent lace st of which 
could not have been less than seven or eight hun- 
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dred dollars. Well might her bright eyes sparkle, 
as they did, over the exquisite gossamer-like gift. 
Putting an arm tenderly around his neck and giv- 
ing him a soft, sweet kiss, she said: ‘* Ah, what 
a good, kind husband you are, to bring me such a 
beautiful present! but, Charley dear” (with a 
roguish smile), ‘‘ how bad you must have been in 
Paris this last time!” She knew him! 


WE are indebted to an official at Washington 





for the following copy of an indorsement on the | 


back of a citation in a contested land case from 
Sacramento, California, now on file in the Gen- 
eral Land-office : 

Leon Brandouchel dead. Cited to appear before 
his Maker on lands unsurveyed by mortals. Served by 
leaving a copy on his grave. (Signed) O. R. 


A cLERGyMAN—a Boston man, of course—in | 


giving reminiscences of his parochial life, fur- 
nishes an epitaph written by one of his flock, 
and designed as a sort of posthumous revenge. 
A man—call him Gammon—married a widow 
with quite a property. She had one son, who 
very naturally and lawfully claimed to be the 
heir. After trying in various ways to get the 
property into his own possession, Gammon re- 
ferred the property question to various of his 
neighbors, arguing the point with them; but 
they generally expressed themselves favorably to 
the son, much to Gammon’s dissatisfaction, who 
came to regard such neighbors as his enemies. 
His spirit was so much stirred as to make him 
express himself as being without friends even to 
give him a decent burial in case of death, much 
less to furnish him with a grave-stone to mark 
the place of his burial, and consequently he actu- 
ally ordered a set of stones, and had them pre- 
pared and lettered, leaving the age and date of 
his death blank, with the following epitaph : 
Beneath this stone lies the body of one 
Shamefully treated in life 
By his wife’s son and Dr. Thom 
And Daniel Seavey’s wife. 

Ir there is any one thing for which Ohio 
statesmen are noted, it is gallantry to ladies 
traveling by rail. It is related of a member of 
the State Legislature that a few days since, on 
taking the cars to return to Columbus, he espied 
a seat only partly filled by a well-dressed lady. 
It is fair to suppose that the legislator was not 
sorry to see the one empty sitting, for he at once 
marched to the seat, and in his most winning 
way asked if he might trouble the lady so much 
as to occupy a part of the seat. The lady, see- 
ing a man near her, answered the question by 
moving over, and down sat the gentleman. The 
gentleman found the lady to be possessed of a 
comely face, and at once commenced a conver- 


sation with her. He talked of woman’s wrongs, | 


and, without asking her opinion, kept on talking 
about this, that, and the other at such a rate of 
speed as to give the lady no chance to reply, 
even if she had desired to reply. After talking 
for some time he looked toward the lady, and 
was surprised to notice that she was not paying 
the slightest attention to his conversation, but 
was gazing abstractedly out of the car window. 
The member didn’t like this turn of affairs, and 
was silent for a moment; but after repeating 
something about wasting sweetness on desert 


a) 
air, began his conversation again, and finally 
asked a leading question in an ordinary tone. 
The lady did not answer. Oho! thought the 
Solon, the lady is hard of hearing. He repeated 
his question in a sonorous voice, and still no an- 
swer. ‘Thinking he had offended the lady jn 
some way, he began to apologize, and kept it up 
until some one occupying a seat in front of him, 
who had been a silent observer of the scene, in- 
terrupted the apologizer by saying, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Sir, but that lady you have been talking to 
so earnestly for some time past is deaf and dumb, 
and has been so since her birth.” This thing 
leaked out, and on the member's appearing in 
his seat next day, some one proposed that he 
should be added to the Committee on Deaf and 
Dumb Asylums, 





Stvce the leasing of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad to the Pennsylvania Central, some of 
the employés of’ the former have felt a hatred 
to the latter on account of a reduction of 
wages and delay in receiving their pay. A 
German brakeman, recounting their misfor- 
tunes, said they had the advantage of the com- 
pany for the month of February, as it contained 
only twenty-eight days; but on being told that 
this year, being leap-year, it contained twenty- 
nine, said, ‘‘If it Aas dwendy-nine days dis 
year, it’s some of dat tam Bennsylvania Cen- 
tral’s work—Ccey are always makin’ de bay small- 
er and de months longer.” 


How thoughtless was that sleeping stranger 
who, on being nudged by a Bridgewater deacon 
with the contribution-box, awoke to acknowledge 
the attention, but went off again, saying that he 
** didn’t smoke!” 





Tne following lines, written fifty years ago, 
| and now first published on this side of the At- 
| lantic, are as applicable now as then: 


WANTED, A MAID TO MAKE HERSELF 
GENERALLY USEFUL. 
The person I hired would first be required 
On me as my maid to attend; 
Then my measure to take, and my mantuas to make, 
And those of the Colonel to mend. 


My new bombazine she must wash very clean, 
Vith my muslins and fine what-d’ye-call-its ; 








My silk hose in a tub she must lather and scrub, 
And when she’s done mine, Colonel P. "8. 
. * * * *. * * 


There’s a housekeeper’s room, but she must not pre- 
sume 
To pop her pert visage within it; 
If strange servants are there, and will hand her a chair, 
She may then just sit down for a minute. 


If for this she engages, besides her year’s wages 
(Though no stipulation I make it), 

If the winter prove hard, an old gown’s her reward— 
In summer she'll chiefly go naked. 





*¢ An old minister” has been contributing to a 
Boston contemporary several reminiscences illus- 
trative of the close-fisted meanness of certain 
rural congregations in dealing with their minis- 
ters. To Parson B—— they had agreed to pay 
the munificent salary of $400, yet they fell short 
$75, and when reminded of the deficiency, sug- 
gested that ‘‘ ministers should not be greedy of 
filthy Incre.” 

‘*Why, we voted at the parish meeting to pay 
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him $275 in money, and six cords of hard wood, | 
which was worth at least three dollars and a 
half a cord, which, with the presents made him 
at the donation-party, made it up to abaouet 
what the parish voted.” 

‘*Did the parish pay him all the money they 
voted ?” asked the minister. 

“ Wa'al, perhaps not quite; as you know, 
there are some who all rs fall a leetle short, and 
then there is the Beetle family, who signed tw 
dollars and a half, and they have moved off out 
into Connecticut and didn't pay nothin’, and so we 
hinder run behindhand ; and Parson B- said 
he couldn't stay if the people didn't pay his salary, 
and that made him unpopular with the people, and 
of course he lost his influence, and the folks didu't 
come to meetin’ as they do to hear you, and so 
he asked for a dismission, and the caounceel 
which was called thought he better leave, and so 
he went away owing the store- keeper some thirty 
dollars, and, of course, that prejudiced some 
agin ministers who don’t pay their debts and 
within their means.” 

‘Did Mr. B—— incur that debt at the store 
with the expectation that the parish would pay 
him his salary, small as it was ?” asked his suc- 
**Tf so, then the parish should take the 
blame to themselves, and the people should feel 
ashamed of their niggardly spirit.” 

‘*Ah! ministers have an easy time on it, I 
think,” said the treasurer, as he excused himself 
to look after the interests of his farm. 

Finally the parson grew old, infirm, unable to 
do clerical duty ; so, after having defrauded him 
of his poor salary, they took him to the alms- 
house, where he yielded up his life. 
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live 


cessor. 


From anew English ed 


ition of Dean Ramsay’s 
charming ‘* Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character” we cull a few anecdotes that are sure 
to be relished by our friends of the clergy : 

A neighboring minister was to assist Mr. Al- 
lardice, and arrived at the manse on Saturday, | 
where he was to sleep, and take the duty on 
Sunday following. He was a frothy declaimer, 
and anxious to make a sensation. After dinner 
he strolled out into the church-yard and encoun- 
tered John, the beadle and parish oracle, en 
gaged in digging a grave—and much of a hu- 
morist in his way, moreover a formidable critic 
of the theological soundness of the neighboring 
ministers. Our young divine supposed himself 
to be personally unknown to John, and accord- | 
ingly began to pump him as to the brethren 
around. To query after query John gave out 
his unvarying oracular response, ‘‘ Na, Sir, we 
dinna like him ; he’s nae soun’,” and ‘‘ We dinna 
ken him aither ; e’s nae soun’,” clinching every | 
decision with the ‘* yerk” of a spadeful of earth | 
on the grave’s brink. At last the reverend | 
pumper, having exhausted the circle of his breth- | 
ren of the Presbytery, and secretly gratified, no 
doubt, with this summary and unqualified testi- 
mony against them, anxious to hear what was | 
thought in the country-side about himself, where 
he thought he was creating a sensation, and 
trusting to his incognito (though John was per- 
fectly aware who his colloquist was), ventured 
to ask, 

** Well, now, the parish of - 
famous preacher, the Rev. Mr. 
you think of Aim? Is he * soun’ 
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**Od, Sir,” replied John, with a sly twinkle, 
and resting for a moment on his spade, ‘* I hinna 
heard him mysel’; but folk that hae say he’s 
a , 


soun 


John recommenced digging with redoubled 


| diligence, and exit the reverend querist, feeling, 


we may fancy, rather small. 


A poruLar Anglican Non-conformist minister 
was residing with a family in Glasgow while on 
a visit to that city, whither he had gone on a 
deputation from the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety. After dinner, in reply to an invitation to 
partake of some fine fruit, he mentioned to the 
family a curious circumstance concerning him- 
self—viz., that he had never in his life tasted an 
apple, pear, grape, or, indeed, any kind of green 
fruit. Phis fact seemed to evoke considerable 
surprise from the company; but a cautious 
Scotchman, of a practical, matter-of-fact turn 
of mind, who had listened with much uncon- 
cern, dryly remarked, ‘* It’s a peety but ye had 


been in Paradise, and there micht na hae been 


ony fa’.” 


An old man named George Lyon, when on his 
death-bed, and his end near at hand, was thus ad- 
dressed by his wife, ‘* Willie, Willie, as lang as 


| ye can speak, tell us are ye for your burial baps 


round or square?” Willie, having responded to 
this inquiry, was next asked if the murners were 

(gloves) or mittens; and Willie 
having also answered this question, was allowed 
to depart in peace. 


acl 


Ay old lady being asked about the children of 
a person who lived close by, replied, ‘‘ They’re 
no hame yet—gaed awa’ to the English kirk to 
clap o’ the heid.” It was the day of con- 
Jirmation. This definition of the ** outward and 
would look rather odd in the cate- 


geta 


chism. 

Or the wise and shrewd judgment of the Scot- 
tish character the following is related by the 
Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod. During one of the 
late revivals in Scotland, a small farmer went 
about preaching with much fluency and zeal the 
doctrine of a *‘ full assurance” of faith, and ex- 
pressed his belief of it for himself in such ex- 
travagant terms as few men would venture upon 
who were humble and cautious against presump- 
tion. ‘The preacher, being personally rather re- 
markable as a man of greedy and selfish views 
in life, excited some suspicion in the breast of 
an old sagacious countryman and neighbor of Dr. 
Macleod’s, who asked what Ae thought of John 
as a preacher, and of his doctrine. Scratching 
his head as if in some doubt, he replied, ‘‘ I'm 
no vera sure o’ Jock. I never ken’t a man 
sae sure o heaven, and sae swecrt [reluctant] to 
be g LEiNg tae't.” 


Tat was a cool Scottish ‘‘aside” of an old 
dealer, who, when exhorting his son to practice 
honesty in his dealings, on the ground of its be- 


ing the ‘‘best policy,” quietly added, ‘J hae tried 
baith.” 


ee 


We have this instance also of the cautious spir- 
| it that pervaded the conduct of a Scottish archi- 


| tect who was called upon to erect a building in 
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E ‘ngland upon the long-lease system so common | can, an’ jist come up the stairs ony evenin’ ¢ 


with Anglican prop rietors, but quite hew to our 
Scottish friend. When he found the proposal | 
was to build upon the tenure of 999 years, he 
quietly suggested, ‘* Could ye no mak’ it a thou 
sand? 999 years ‘ll be slippin’ awa’.” 





Tue following is a good specimen of the same 
humor: 

A minister had been preaching against covet- 
ousness and the love of money, and had fre- 
quently repeated how ‘love of money was the 
root of all evil,” J wo old bodie 2S W alking home 
from church—one said, ** An’ wasna the minis- 
ter strang upo’ the money ?” 

‘Nae doubt,” said the other, rather hesita- 
tingly and added, ‘‘ay, but it’s grand to hae 
the wee bit siller in your haund when ye gang an 
errand,” 


A certain Aberdeenshire laird, who kept a 


very good poultry-yard, could not command a! 


fresh egg for his breakfast, and felt much ag- 
grieved by the want. One day, however, he met 
his grieve’s wife with a nice basket, and very 


suspiciously going toward the market. On pass- 
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ing and speaking a word he was enabled to dis- | 


cover that her basket was full of beautiful white 
eggs. Next time he talked with his grieve he 
said to him, ‘‘ James, I like you very well, and 
I think you serve me faithfully, but [ can not 
say [ admire your wife.” 

To which the cool reply was, ‘‘ Oh, ‘deed, Sir 
I’m no surprised at that, for I dinna muckle ad- 
mire her mysel’.” 

Tue following amusing anecdote illustrates 
how deeply long-tried associations were mixed 
up with the habits of life in the older generation. 
A junior minister having to assist at a church in 
a remote part of p Pn eather rag the parochial 
minister (one of the old school) promised his 
young friend a good glass of whisky-toddy after 
all was over, adding, slyly and very significantly, 
“and gude smuggled whus ky.’ 
guest tho ught it incumbent to say, ‘* Ah, minis- 
ter, that’s wrong, is it not? You know it is con- 
trary to act of Parliament.” The old Aberdo- 
nian could not so easily give up his fine whisky 
to what he cons idered an unjust interference ; 
so he quietly said, ** Oh, acts o’ Parliament lose 
their breath before e they get to Aberdeenshire.” 





A CLERGYMAN (a bachelor) had a faithful 
‘minister's man,” who had been in his service 

for many years, and was engaged, at the time, 
to be married to the younger of the minister's 
two female servants. Johnnie went up stairs 
one evening to arrange details with the old gen- 
tleman, who immediately said to him, 

“Ou, Johnnie, man, is this you? Fat’s this 
you're come about the ni icht ? Sit doun an’ tell 
me.” 

** Weel, Sir, I jist cam to tell you that I'm 
gaun to be marri ied, an’ I wint to settle fat d: ay'Il 
be: convenient fo * you. 

‘Vera weel, « Toh innie, man, but wha is’t that 
you are takin’ 7” 

**Ou,” says Je hnnie, ** I'm no gaun far for a 
wife, for I'm takin’ the lassie doun in your 
kitchen, an’ we're gaun to be proclaimed ‘upo” 
Sabba an’ we'll gie you as little trouble as we 














Pas eae RT soe 


} venient for you, Sir, an’ get it a’ ‘dune here 
| yoursel’, Sir.” 

** Weel, weel, Johnnie, I sh: all be rale gled + 
settle some nicht neist week wi’ you b: aith, An’ 
I'm rale happy to hear o’ this, for,” added ty 
good old bachelor, at this time slices for 
years old, ‘* in my opinion, Johnnie, marris 7 
vera harmless amusement.” 





A LADY, writing to her father, 
loss of a favorite cow as follows: 

** Yesterday poor Dolly strayed from the pas. 
ture, and unfortunately selecting the rail ad 
track for the route of her luckless liberty, was 
caught by the late afternoon train from t 
north, and left in nearly equal portions on eithcy 
side the track.” 

To which the father promptly and succinctly 
replied : ; 

Apropos of your cow, see Genesis, xv. 17.” 

Consulting Genesis according to this direction, 
she read: ** And it came to pass, that, when tlh 
sun went down, and it was dark, behold a sm 
ing furnace and a burning lamp that passed Le- 
tween those piece es 


described 


Onx of the sprightliest of our evening contem- 
poraries, the Mai/, has for its London correspond- 
ent . Justin M‘Carthy, a gentleman whose 
contributions to this magazine are always read 





| with pleasure. In a recent letter he tells us one 


of the most exquisite and sanctimonious blar 


His Southron | 


or two good things said apropos of the 'Tichborne 
case, Which are attributed to Lord Westbury, 
who was Lord Chancellor a few years ago. Ile 
is one of the profoundest lawyers in England, 
with a tongue twice and a half as bitter as tliat 
of Wendell Phillips, combined with a man 





ness. The judge who is trying the case, Sir Will- 
iam Bovill, a dull, fussy Tory lawyer, is not 
thought to have thus far conducted the judicial 
business of the cause with remarkable ability. 
At a dinner-party lately somebody—so runs the 
story—asked Lord Westbury what he thought of 
Sir William Bovill. Lord Westbury half closed 
his eyes, as is his wont when he has something 
pleasant to say, and sweetly observed, in his 
bland and subdued tones: ‘* Bovill? Ah, well, I 
think that, judging by the Tichborne case, Bovill 
fairly promises, with a little more experience, to 
become the worst judge we ever had!” Sir 
John Coleridge, the Attorney-General (one of 
the family of the poet), is thought to have great- 
ly weakened his reputation as a lawyer by his 
lengthy, ineffective, and even bungling cross- 
examination of the claimant. ‘The story goes 
that in Lord Westbury’s company one evening 
Sir John was very warm and outspoken as to thie 
character and pretensions of the claimant. ‘The 
opinion of Lord Westbury was sought. ‘* Ihave 
read Sir John Coleridge's cross-examination,” 
was the direct reply, ‘and I am convinced that 
it has thoroughly exposed an impostor!’ Fancy 
the feelings of the listeners, who knew only too 
well, as Westbury’s large blue eyes looked be 
nignly round on the Attorney-General, what the 
kindly meaning of the ex-Lord Chancellor was! 
There is a story told, tco, of a worthy farmer 
from one of tlre southern counties, who came up 
to London specially to have a look at the self- 
styled Sir Roger Tichborne. He could not get 
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into the court, but he was told that after the’ Frelin 
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, Young Hyson, Old Hyson, and 


huvs 


day’s sitting the claimant was always the first little Jersey in nicer ular! 


man to come out through a certain door, and he 
received a general description of his appearance, 
laimant, but the Chief Justice, 
Sir William Bovill. Now Sir William is not re- 
markably elegant in appearance intellectual 
in expressic m. Our rustic surveyed him closely, 

believing that he gazed upon the plaintiff, and 
then exclaimed, in a voice that was fully heard 
the judyze and the crowd, ** Well, he do look 
butcher, surely! He can’t be a gentle- 


forth, not the c 


forth 


or 


ke a 
yan!’ 


Tue following touching ballad, as sung by an 
American gentleman on board an ocean steamer, 

ommunieated for the exhilaration of readers 
“the Drawer: 


As I was passing over London Bridge 
One morning very e zi 

‘Twas there I spied a lady gay 
Lamenting for her Charley. 

Come bridle unto me a milk-whit 
And saddle him so gayly, 

And away we'll ride to the king’s high court, 
And plead for the life of Charley. 


e steed, 


And when we came to the king’s high court, 
She lookéd very sorry: 

“King George, I have ‘but one request, 

And that’s the life of Charley.” 
king looked over his right shoulder 

And thus he said to Mary 

“Oh, my dear lady, you hs ive come too late, 
For Charley 1" 


The 


is condemned alreac ly! 


The king looked over his left shoulder, 
And thus he said to Charley: 

“ By your own confession die you must, 
And the Lord have mercy on you!” 

Charley never rose at the king’s high court; 
But one morning very early 

He stole sixteen of the king's white steeds, 
And sold them in Virginia. 

They never caught him, and the milk-white 

els became the property ofa livery-stable man. 


We have recently passed through New Jersey 


He waited and ha es and at last there came heal 
ment 


L, 


not for pleasure—and can testify to the healt h- 


ful 
there. Weare not disposed to regard the State 
h other than feelings of ‘‘ 


wit 
*as Mr. Toodles remarks; and are, 


ness,’ 


ippearance of the people who still remain 


respectful tender- 
there- 


fore, prepared to sustain the venerable party who, 


in the 


courage to stand up for that State : 
a Now, Sir, it 
, where I have the honor to reside, they- 


»Tsey 


Je 


Before the sentence was completed an old man, 
apparently seventy years of age, sprang to his 


feet, and exclaimed, 
**See here, stranger, 

say that you reside in New Jersey ? 
**You did, Sir.” 


** And before all this company you are willing 


to acknowledge it ?” 
“Yes, Sir, and proud to do so.” 
** God bless you! 
I’m now an old man, 


travels have I ever before 


ger. 


came across a 


who was willing to publicly acknowledge that he 
Never! 
General Washing- 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, Assunpink, 


from the State of New Jersey! 


Three cheers for 


came 
Hurrah! 
ton, 


following dialogue, which occurred recent- 
ly on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, had the 


1 the eastern portion of New 


did T understand you to 


Give me vour hand, stran- 
but never in’all my 
man 


THERE are numberless good and, on the whole 
thy people who are laboring under the ail 
described in the following squib from the 
mdon fun: 

icht 


Uadles 5 


I bear about 


The most 


by day and n 
acute mi 
it in black and white 
object of this ballad is. 
gentle reader, 
in your auricular— 
the fell disease 
ng in particular, 


o1 
To picture 
The 
Permit 1 
To breathe 
I suffer from 
Called noth 


To render it the more intense, 
And nearly unendurab] 

My says, in con fidence, 

"Tis totally incurable. 
mind has threatened ere 
lose its perpendicula 

And fall a melancholy prey 
To nothing in particular. 


ne, please, 


tl 


aoctor 


My tiem 


NevER let it be said that the Indiana lawver 
is insensible to the charms of poesy, or that even 
in dry, legal } —_ he spurns the Muse when 
poetry can come to the 1 In the Clerk’s 
Office at Vincennes, in that State, is filed an ap- 
plication for divorce from a man whose wife had 
to Pike County.” He had 
but she did 


rescue, 


**run away and gone 
many times entreated her to return; 
not see it. ‘he document thus concludes 

He further says and represents to your Honor that 
has written many aflectionate letters to her, in 
which he tony ( aanwieed to soften her heart toward 
him; and one time he wrote her a letter, of which he 


here appends a copy: 


he 


“My dearest Harriet, why have you left me, 
Sighing, weeping, all alone? 
With none to talk to or caress me— 
My wretched fate I much bemoan. 


“ My eyes are swollen big with weepi 
My is red and swollen too; 
I have in all respects the poorest keeping 
Of any man who tries his duty for to do, 


ing, 
nose 


And your petitioner says and further represents to 
your Honor that, in response to all his offers and en- 
treaties, she has refused with ecorn and contempt to 
return to his home. 

Wherefore he prays your Honor will hear his pr 
1erein, and forever divorce him from the said Hart 
for Petitioner 


oo, 

A Sr. Lovts correspondent tells us that ‘‘ Jinks 
got married the other night.”” Jinks is a clerk 
in a store for the sale of laces and things. One 
day a young and pretty customer tendered to him, 
in exchange for some lace, a much worn and 
patched fifty-cent stamp. Jinks looked at it du- 
bionsly. It was against the rules to take such. 
liis face was so grave and his manner so hesi- 
tating that the pretty face said, in the sweetest 
of tones, 

** Would you like a better half?” 

** Well,” stammered Jinks, his heart in his 
mouth and his face crimson, ‘* I wouldn't object, 
provided, miss, the—the—right person w-would 
accept me.” 

The pretty face blushed too : 
later the twain became one flesh, as 


but three months 
above stated, 


tt 
tts, 


a venerable gen- 


In Leicester, Massachus« 


tleman, Mr. ——, was questioned by one of his 
more devout neighbors as to why he did not at- 
tend church. He replied, ‘* When you go there 
look at the first two lines of the first hymn, and 


ta 


be] 
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you will |} The questioner went away, 
puzzled t wv what he meant; but on the 
next Sur e understood when he read, 
Blest is the man who shuns the place 
Wh sinners love to meet! 
ErrrarH on a young son of a Mr. Amos Tute, 




















in the ve-yard at Vernon, Vermont : 
Her ut down, like unripe fruit, 
A Amos Tute 
An nima Tute, his wife, 
( than, of whose frail life 
T | summed—how short the account !— 
Scarcely to fourteen years amount. 
Born on the twentieth of May was he, 
In seventeen hundred and sixty-three; 
ro death ~ a helpless prey 
A the ve-and-twentieth day, 
In nteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
Li 4 thi s world, we hope, for ovens 
B h his spirit’s fled on hig 
His l yuldering here must ike 
Behold the amazing alteration 
Kfi cted by inoculation— 
The 1 ns mployed his life to save 
Hi urried him headlong to the grave! 

A micuty hunter before the Lord” was Nim- 
rod, great-grandson of Noah; and such is a su- 
perintendent of a Sunday-school whom a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
recently found in a log-hut, in the depths of a 
f est in Minnesota. He says of him: 

‘This man is a noted hunter. Within the 
past three weeks he has killed thirty-seven deer 


and a half 
the 


seven in ciel day 


had killed eight of 


In one week he 
bears that infest those 





woods, Ga: a 5 denice morning he was called to 
a neighbor's to assist in driving a bear from the 
barn-yard; but not until Bruin had killed two 
calves did they succeed in dispatching him. 
This man had been wild, reckless, and unsub- 
dued, but now was transformed by the Divine 
Sp and, like Mary, ‘sat at Jesus’ feet to 
hear his words.’ Next morning I visited the 
Sunday-school of which he is superintendent, 
happy t » behold the great change among the 


people. "A year ago nothing higher was thought 
of than frolic and fun; now they were interested 
in the Bible and the salvation of souls.” 


A Lapy was asked by her Biddy about the 
nature of the next world, and whether it would 
be just like this. The lady being blessed with 


ippy family of eleven children, has a skeleton 
in the house in the shape of a stocking-basket 
that never gets empty, and at whose side she has 
spent many midnight hour in 


a weary darning 


for her darlings. With this spectre before her 
eyes, she replied to the girl playfully, saying, 


*I don’t think we shall be required to darn 
stockings after midnight.” 
and that’s thrue for you, 


mum,” was 
for all the pictures of angels I 
ve ever seen were bare fo ted.” 


Sure 
Biddy’s reply, 


ha 


Dvurinea the last political 
State a Mr. ¢ 


campaign in this 


i had the honor 


, of this city, 
to address the freemen of Niagara County. He 
was not only a good speaker, but he knew he 
was. At the close “a navies hel dat T 


‘Mr. Chair- 
a vote of thanks be given 


all countryman aruse and said 
man, I move you that 


to the speaker” —here Mr. G— bowed his head, 
and the mover added—** for the beautiful stories 
he told us this evening !” 
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L- 


services 


} 
na 


At St. a large meeting was held, 
the of the brass band were secure 
During the interv: = between the speeches oe e 
was music. Mr. held forth for over 
hour, and was lis bow to with attention. 


people of the town, instead of boisterous ly 





ap- 
plauding, sit on a speaker like so ms ny jurymer 


At the close of the meeting a lumberman fy m 


the mill arose, and moved that ‘ 
be given to the St. L L 
tunes they had heard!” 

Perhaps Mr. G agrees with a recent re- 
mark made by Bismarck, that there is no such 
thing as gratitude from a people. 


“a vote of thar 
yrass band for 


ks 


SPEAKING of penmanship, the latest and one 
of the best anecdotes of our friend Mr. Gre ley 
shows how desirable it is at times to be able to 
write one’s name legibly. after arriving 
and entering his name on the register of a hotel 
in the town where he was to deliver a lecture, an 
elderly countryman came into the office, and, aft- 
er examining the register, asked if Dr. B- 
was in. 


soon 





‘* No such person here,” 

‘**No such person here ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

‘**Young man,” said the elderly one, with sol- 
emn tone, ‘don't lie tome. It won’t do. You 
can’t fool old Gill Parks. Dr. B has been 
here, sure, and pretty drunk too, I reckon, 
he’s left one of them air Latin prescriptions of 
his on the register !” 

And he looked down again at H. G.’s auto- 
graph. 


said the clerk, 





AMEN. 


Tuts word, which brings to a conclusion so 


many of our invocations, is of Hebrew origin, 
and properly signifies ‘‘ firmness.” Hence, in 
ending this April number of the Drawer, its 


readers are exhorted to remain loyal to its hon- 
est efforts to give them the best of the current 
humor of the time, and to bear in mind that each 
successive number can not always be the best. 

Saith a chronicler: ‘‘In many churches of 
England the word Amen is pronounced aloud by 
the people: this was the ancient practice of the 
Christian world; and St. Jerome relates that 
when the congregated people at Rome pronounced 
Amen, the sound was like that of a clap of thun- 
der. They possibly attributed great efficacy to 
the loudness of their voices, after the example 
of the Jews, who imagined that this word, shout- 
ed forth with great force, had power to open the 
gates of heaven.” 

That the genial things which the Drawer con- 
scientiously and industriously endeavors to cull 
for what Macbeth calls 


The general joy of the whole company 


may always be read with a quiet and kindly 
smile of approval is the fervent aspiration of the 
writer, who for five-and-thirty years has had the 
felicity of numbering among his most cherished 
friends ‘‘ each and every” of those who first gave 
to the world the imprint of Harper and Broth- 
ers, and whose relations with their sons and 
grandsons (the latter now ‘‘ fellow-citizens” and 
tax-payers) are among the pleasantest things left 
for thought and for chat to an old gray-beard. 
Amen! 





